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PrtEFAC^ 


Off the demise ef any individual wel! known to 
the public, it may be generally observed that the 
opposite feeling of praise and censure are for a time 
more active than during their existence. In some 
cases, these “ sittings in judgment” arc confined to 
conversation, and form the topic of a “ nine days’ 
wonder *,” but in more distinguished instances they 
embody themselves into biographical memoranda, 
sketches or more extended works. 

The Duchess of St. Albans having been one of* 
the most remarkable persons of her day, her death 
wjis followed by the latter result, and as malice is 
ever most active, a slanderous memoir, prepared 
during her lifetime, and including anecdotes of the 
families with whom she was c^net^ed by marriage, 
was immediately advertised. The publication of this 
anonymous work was stopped by^he announcement 
of another ** Memdir,” under a name .whose lite- 
rary and moral rcputalion was a sufficient guarantee 
for the fidelity of any biography to which it might 
be attached. This well-timed act for the departed 
ended, however, with ttc beneficial result of having 
checked the effusion of malice and ill nature ; and 
subsequent circumstances preventing its completion, 
the field became a^ain fairly open. 

The materials from which fhe following pages 
have been compiled were collected for, andi entrust- 
ed to me for cx^ination and arrangement. Before. 
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Jiowevpr, I accepted th^ editorship, ami ventured on 
ground which theton-dits l)f the daij tf'ight have led 
the public still <to suppose pre^occupied, 1 tipplied to 
the party who had announced the second biography 
already alluded to ; and rereived a written assurance 
that the work “ had long shice been entirely aban- 
doned and therefore, as rny projected publication 
could in no w'ay aflect a#work totally relinquished, 
I proceeded with my task. « ^ 

TJic rough notes, or, to use a mercantile phrase, 
the “ raw material” placed in my hands, bore the 
fullest evidence that no trouble had teen spared in 
collecting authentic details. The few sui'viving 
companions of the poor provincial actress, and the 
“troops of friends” of the much-sought, because 
rich, Mrs. Coutts and Duchess of St. Albans, have 
since been industriously traced out and 'consulted : 
♦oven the foes which env^ made when she bore the 
latter names have been communicated with. Add to 
this, I have to return my sincere thanks to several 
individuals who, in answer to my application for 
intelligence, communicated many interesting facts 
^nd anecdotes. *- 

To test the accuracy of information, from what- 
ever source it has*been afforded me, I have also, in 
‘ every instance whore it might of use, consulted 
newspapers and other public records, and have been 
able, by private papers in my possession, to trace 
many a mere “ report” to its origin, and thus to 
affix to it its just degree of , truth or falsehood. 

I will not in this place offer any detailed opinion 
on the private character of the Duchess of St. 
Albans. If my ideas of her morabconduci — formed, 
after much deliberation, from the documents from 
which this work is compiled, and from circum- 
stances communicated directly to me — had not been 
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far more favpurable^ow^rds her thafl those generally 
entertained, 1 , would not* iTave undertaken the task 
which I*have Tliligty^ly, and I "hope satisfactorily, 
performed. Before, however, a Ijigh, or even a not 
unfavourable opinion of* the propriety of all Miss 
MelloiVs conduct can be entertained, there is one 
circumstance which requires to bo placed in its true 
light — namely, her friendship for, and subsequent 
marriage witlf, Mr. ("out^^s. In» reference to these 
circumstances, I must briefly advert to a previous 
period. When Mr. Coutts became acquainted with 
Miss Mellon, he introduced her to his three excellent 
daughters, and their intimacy soon increased to al- 
most daily intercourse, which continued without in- 
terruption until the time of her marriage ; so that, 
with her atiectionate nature, her attachment soon 
centered *111 his family, which neither time nor 
other connexions had ever the power to remove. • 

As Mr. Co'itts was cxcccilingly scrupulous regard- 
ing the perfect respectability of his future wife, in 
addition to introducing his friends to her house he 
never allowed her to be vvithout a lomale companion, 
a lady of good connexions and n reproachable con- 
duct, who permanently residdri with her. 

From the total absence of lovky in jVfiss Mellon’s 
demeanour, and ^he deference of her manners', 
towards her benefactor, an impression lhat she was 
his daughter became at that time very generally en- 
tertained; and it is not improbable that Mr. ('outts 
tolerated the supposition, to save his family from 
pain, and Miss Mellon from the awkwardness of 
being then recognised as the future successor to 
Mrs. Coutts. t 

After the demise of Mr. Cowtts, the disappointed 
inferior associates whorp his widow had rejinquished 
at his desire, Jbeset her for mdney ; several with 

1 * 
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threats of vengt,ance, through Hhe pre^s, in case of 
non-coflipliancc. ^hes^ cf course she refused and 
defied; and in, return they aitackeA'^er .nost bit- 
terly with false rt^oresentation!?/ of which some of 
tlie more respectable portions of the press wdre the 
inadvertent disseminators. • ^ 

Mrs. Coutts therefore resolved to prosecute some 
of the editors, who, she considered, neither know- 
ing nor caring an}^, thing respecting her, would give 
up the original slanderers who had misled them. 
Several of them she had traced by agents. 

Lords Brougham and Abinger were retained by 
Mrs. Coutts, who summoned the Marquis of Bristol, 
the Earl of Lauderdale, Sir Coutts Trotter, the late 
Sir Edmund Antrobus, and many other distinguished 
persons (up6'n whose judgment Mr. Coutts had,^iri 
ins lifetime, most relied), to consult on the case. 

. A portion of the valuable documents produced 
and referred to, it may not be irrelevant here to 
describe, as mentioned by those who saw them. 
They consisted of a great quantity of letters from 
the daughters of Mr. Coutts to Miss Mellon, during 
many years, up.to the time of her marriage, all 
Couched in the most anTectionate terms, making daily 
a|)po'ntments for t\pcoinpanying their father to Miss 
Mellon’s house, or meeting him there, giving frequent 
details of ihfeir mother’s health, or forming arrange- 
ments foi bringing parlies of *their friends to Miss 
Mellon’s villa at Highgate: all showing, by their 
playful allusions, an almost sifttcriy intercourse 
i)ctwcen her and these admii^ably conducted persons. 
At that time they vveie all married to men of high 
rank, who likewise visited Miss Mellon, and received 
her among their yoviHful families. 

There were also numbers of epistles from the 
distinguished and brilliant of those «days, not mere 
matters of compliment, but denoting regard and 
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respect for jier, bo^ w^hen Miss Mellon and Mrs. 
Coutts. , • • • 

Final^,* there the seriA of private letters 
written to her by Mr. Coutts befj^re and after their 
mari^age, containing si]ph advice, praise, and re- 
proof ^is a father might write to one of her hasty 
but good disposition. These were imbued with a 
pure spirit of devotion, jind a refined, though un- 
worldly and rdnityitic, viq^ of Unman mature. He 
spoke of “ the absurd reports of disappointed 
borrowers as beneath contradiction, for that ail 
whose opinion he valued were certain of the blame- 
Icssness of his patronage and he alluded to the 
marriage as having given an old man an oppor- 
tunity of bestowing wealth on a deserving individual 
(us a reward for her good conduct, un*d attention to 
him) withfout affording ground for slander after his 
decease.’' • 

The distinguished advisers who perused these 
docuinenls, said that «/iey had never entertained a 
doubt as to the strict propriety ot Miss Mellon’s 
conduct: that the contents of those documents must 
carry conviction even to the mos4 prejudiced ; and 
that the slanderous reports ficre quite beneath her 
notice, or any legal proceeding. » , 

Mrs. Coutts, al\^^ays impetuous in her ideas, dif-, 
fered strongly from^the Iast-menti'*ncd point; but, 
having placed the matter beyond her own decision, 
she iiad no alternative but to abide by the judgment 
given : therefore she relinquished (though most un- 
willingly) the contenipTated prosecution. 

Parties who had expressed themselves unfavour- 
ably regarding the late dufhcs«<', have, since her 
demise, been applied to in order to ascertain if they 
had any knowledge or j^ust grounds for thc^ opinion; 
but the answes has unitormly bdbnthat they did not 
know any thing whatever against her, as their im- 
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pressions had bfien derived from some of ihe news- 
papers. r • ^ ^ 

The press has bd’cn exonerifted from ha vfhg origi- 
nated several enr3neous and oficnsivc statements, 
whicli have been merely published in continuation 
of former satirical contributions, and these ervanated 
from the numerous enemies whose malice always 
attends the rapid rise ofran humble individual to 
rank and fovtune. « . r “ 

To those who were in habits of close intimacy 
with the laic Duchess of St. Albans during the 
greater portion of her career, these statements will, 
doubtless, seem superfluous. But confirmation can 
do no injury to a fact ; and as the breath of malig- 
nity has endeavoured to taint her fair fame, it is a 
duty due to her memory, as well as one I owe my- 
self, to set before the reader a true accdtinl of the 
chief incident of her life which has been seized upon 
for slanderous attacks. 

I cannot conclude without publicly oflering my 
thanks for the highly interesting reminiscences of the 
duchess during her sojourns at Brighton,* which 
have been sent tonne by a gentleman of distinguished 
literary reputation, wlio has long been a resident of 
that place. .These- arc so highly creditable to the 
duchess in every point of view, tjhat they came most 
happily in aid and confirmatipn of that favourable 
opinion of her which has been one of my chief in- 
ducements to the present undertaking, 

Margaret Baron- Wilson. 


London^ 

October, 183Q. • 


^ee chap. z. rol. ii. 
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OF* ST. ALBANS. 


CHAPTER I. 

* 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS — SUMMARY OP CHARACTER. 

The character of the late Duchess of St. Albans 
has been so frequently misrepresented during many 
years, and was indeed so little understood by those 
who merely met her in society, that a main object 
in commencing these memoirs is to give a just im- 
pression of her natural qualitids, rather than a regu- 
lar narrative of her life. • * 

Hence arises the innovation of commen'^ing with 
the following brief sungmary of the prominent quali- 
ties of her nature, with the hope of creating an 
interest for the individual whose career will then be 
described. The unreserved frankness with which 
she placed both thought's and deeds before the exa- 
mination of her associates, and even in the hearing 
of her attendants, offered ample advantage to any 
one who might wish to collect ouch materials since 
her death — when no iryury can be done . by their 
repetition — for any fair and unpi^judiced memoir. 

VOL. r. 2 
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The good aRributes in the fist will^be found to 
preponderate largely oW the evil ones ; and on 
examination it, will' be evident' ^hat, ^'hile her excel- 
lences were iah<;rent in her nature, most of her 
defects had been fostered by, and were Almost 
inevitable consequences of, her pcculiaV education 
and subsequent career. 

Religion was the mosj remarkable and striking 
quality of her miqid ; and in the^ deep sense of its 
truth she was unostentatious as she was sincere. 
Points of faith were considered by her too serious 
for casual discussion, or for an introduction among 
lighter themes ; and as no friendship can be perma- 
nent which is not based oh a similitude of religious 
feelings between the parties, it is a valuable fact 
that all her favourite friends, and both her husbands, 
were known to be remarkable for their devotfonal 
.feelings. 

Her religious ideas *were in strict accordance 
w'ith the purest Christianity ; they were well defined, 
and founded on much reflection and study of holy 
writ, strengthened by a lively faith in that mercy 
promised to those who act to the best of their 
power ; they were aided too by prayer, and a feel- 
ing of universal ^toleration and a chatity towards 
every created being. 

At all times her mind was fully prepared for dis- 
solution, which she frequentljr expected, often speak- 
ing of death without fear or repugnance ; and the 
calm of her last hours, brightened by a confidence 
in immortality, and sullied by no fear, was a pattern 
how a Christian should await the inevitable sum- 
mons ** with meekness, having a good conscience.” 

Her daily exercises of solitary devotion and 
meditation were long and never omitted. The 
minute book of prayer and meditt«tions of Queen 
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Catharine P|it was^always carried vabout her per- 
son. In these beautiful litfle effusions the passages 
all bear* strong afi|nity to hei^ o>yn position, in 
appeals for escape from its dapgcrs and temp- 
tatiorf^. 

A cj^uaromission of tnese daily duties was con- 
sidered by her so reprehensible, that she had almost 
a superstitious fear that merited misfortune would 
follow such negligence; as majj^be scfyi from the 
following fact, w^l known to her family and at- 
tendants : — 

The first occasion on which she was to take her 
■place as a peeress in the gallery of the House of 
Lords (at the opening oPthe houses of parliament) 
was an event to which she attached rather, a ner- 
vous importance, and great care was talcen about all 
the arrangements. Jus! as her toilette was com- 
pleted, the carriage was announced, and she has- 
tened down stairs, fearful df losing any part of the 
ceremony she wished to witness. On reaching the 
carriage, however, a sudden change in her aspect 
was observed by the persons assisting her; and 
instantly withdrawing from the ste^), she dismissed 
the carriage, re-entered the bouse, and announced 
her intention of relinquishing hej* attendance at the 
House of Lords on that occasion ! Her friends re- 
monstrated against this caprice, but she was inac- * 
cessible to any argurtTent ; and, retiring to her own 
room, she dismissed her attendants, and passed the 
remainder of the morning alone. 

The cause of this apparent whim was, that in the 
excitement and hurry of preparation, her,customary 
devotions had been omitted, nor once recollected 
until she had passed the thrq^hold. Struck with 
the negligence committed, and always swayed by 
the strong impjilse of tHe moment, she resolved to 
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sacrifice the intended gratificaSon of her vanity as 
an atonement for the dnvssion it hacf caused. In 
reverting to this fact, she is said to (ihve remarked, 
“I was struck* w^th shame and repentance at my 
vanity, and my spirits never felt so light and* satis- 
fied as when I cast asideShe rich dress’ which had 
nearly caused a neglect of my daily duty of grati- 
tude ; the sacrifice of that hour was well repaid !” 

Her Charity is too weft known to require com- 
ment, unless it be ^to correct the illiberal construc- 
tion attached sometimes to her kind deeds by the 
misinformed ; namely, that they sprung from a wish 
for display. It will be seen in the course of this 
work what strict injunctions all the household re- 
ceived, to abstain from communications respecting 
either the charities or festivities ; that the duchess 
often went personally, in a plain dress and on foot, 
to avoid unnecessarily exposing the distress of 
others ; and when, duriag her summer excursions, 
she received applications for pocuiiiary assistance, 
the recipients state that, in sending some donation 
in reply to their applications, the accompanying 
note never introduced her name, but commenced 
with, “ The lady staying at so-and-so, having re- 
ceived an application, has the pleasure of sending,” 
&c. &c. But independent of the almost impossibili- 
ty of a woman in her high station doing any thing 
without its being known, it should be recollected 
that her personal appearance was familiar to the 
public so many years in her professional career, 
that recognition awaited hec'at every turn. 

One of hei secret charitable deeds, which failed 
of much of its intended eflect in consequence of her 
not consulting any one, will prove the absence of 
display. Some years ago, when the distresses of 
the unfortunate Irish peasantry ha^d reached an 
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unusual height, so that universal fa^nine threatened 
the land, th%re were numsrous subscriptions, con- 
certs, balls, anil other, charities, ^t on foot through- 
out England, with the hope of affording the famish- 
ing people permanent relief. Mf^s. Coutts gave a 
liberal donation to the general fund ; but her com- 
passion was so excited by the pictures daily given 
of their distress by the papers, that she resolved on 
the somewhat /omantic dharity of fitting out a ship 
entirely by herself, freighted with doui^ provisions, 
blankets, raiment ; in fact, whatever was likely to 
be most beneficial to the sufferers ; and to send the 
- cargo to the committee in Ireland, without allowing 
them to learn the name of the donor ! The expense, 
of course, was enormous, — but could not have been 
better bestowed, although, unfortunately for the 
afihcted people, it might have been better managed ! 
By a mistake, arising out of the secrecy observed, 
and the want of arrangegicnt by a person accusS 
tomcd to business, this noble donation all went to a 
branch committee, instead of the general one ; so 
that, in place of an equal distribution with the rest, 
the former naturally retained it for relieving their 
own particular district ; consequently, a small por- 
tion of the inhabitants revelled in profusion and (to 
them) luxury hitherto unknown^ whik? the rest of 
the suflerers had not one dav^s want and misery* 
alleviated by her muaificent charity. 

A strong principle of truth pervaded the duchess’s 
conduct, and, from matters of consequence to the 
most trivial circumstance, an implicit reliance might 
be placed on her word. In referring to her early 
days, the degradations enforced by extretne poverty 
were constantly detailed, wiihout reserve or affec- 
tation; and her subsequent m*ortifications, instead 
of being concealed, wdth the fal^e pride of a vulgar 

• oa. 
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mind, were candidly describcdr as having caused 
fier much sorrow, together with her diskppointment 
at unkindness from^persons wjioin ^iititu^p ought 
to have instigated to an opposite line of conduct. 
She was very fonA of her profession, and generally 
introduced a reference to it*; without effort, into her 
conversation; but instead of the habitual ptactice 
of retired actors describing themselves as having 
been always Romeos and ‘Sic/mrds, ,or Lady Mac- 
baths and Juliets^ thb duchess used to say, ** When I 
was a poor girl, glad to play any part they gave 
me for thirty shillings a week,” &c. 

The duchess had the misfortune of possessing one 
of the most hasty and violcRt tempers which can be 
conceived ; and of course the excitement of anger 
led her to consider the most trifling word or deed 
as highly offensive, and requiring her utmost re- 
sentment, — a feeling which was fostered by the 
mischief-loving propensity of the lower order, who, 
in the shape of nurses, workwomen, and other atten- 
dants, had unfortunately full opportunity of making 
up histories against whoever had at the moment ot 
fended her. She never doubted the truth of these 
cringing people, therefpre all their stories obtained 
credence ; but not an instance exists in which, with- 
out authority^ her' anger ever intentionally stated 
what w'os not truth ; the facts themselves she would 
dwell upon, with a magnifying power, until she ex- 
cited her anger to the greatest excess against the 
offender, whose lightest acts were then remembered 
disadvantageously. Like all passionate persons, 
she would censure at one time what would hare 
been overlooked at another: but the only offence 
which dwelt in her me»)iory was any attempt of in- 
dividuals to rectify the matter in dispute at the ex- 
pense of <truth; thi% she would remember against 
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them, and quote w^en they little suspected it. Per- 
sons who Imcw her but Rightly would sometimes, 
for the^sake*«f moiycnfary fa^ur, when she was 
angry, agree with all the violent speeches she 
uttered, and bear witness of soihe deeper misdeed 
* against their neighbour* who was absent Those 
who wore better acquainted with her disposition re- 
mained silent, or advanced some palliative remark, 
well knowing.that, wherf displeasure had exhausted 
itself in words, she was -very Jikely t(T remark, “ I 
think so-and-so need not have told that matter to 
make me rrwrc angry !** 

A great dislike of mystery, or any species of con- 
cealment, led her to bestow confidence on a variety 
of persons not always worthy of the trust ; hence 
her actions and family affairs came ipto notice un- 
der distorted forms. Any remonstrance from her 
friends on this want of caution w'as always answer- 
ed by — “ I am quite indil^rent as to what is said of 
me; I have nothing evil to conceal, therefore they 
are welcome lo abuse one who is too old to care 
now who ridicules her.” 

In naming Generosity, it is not in allusion to the 
liberality with which she dispensed money around, 
nor to the profusion of expenditure attendant on all 
her actions; for however enfarged these views 
might be, there was perhaps a recklcss.ness of tha 
value of money, which is frequently seen among 
those w'ho unexpect^ly attain a great command of 
its power. But site possessed numerous letters from 
Mr. Coiitts, in which ^ has commanded her, under 
pain of his displeasure, not to plead to him in the 
cause of his family, who (in his opinion) had spoken 
and acted unkindly respccling her, after the mar- 
riage; and conjuring his “ blessed Harriot,” by very 
forcible terms, not to share wijh them any part of 
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the wealth after, decease which would be the 
cause of animosity towai^ds her. Yet she had the 
generosity to persevere in pleading their cause, until 
she procured his forgiveness for the offending parties. 

Although no notice was taken of her for some 
time after the loss of her only friend, who left her 
the whole of a property which he knew she would 
not misuse, she from that time allowed among his 
three daughters nearly 3G;000/. per. annum, until 
1832, when the eldest dying, the sum was reduced 
to about 26,000/L per annum. 

In 1836, a gentleman who knew her and Mr. 
Coutts, and his daughters, met the duchess at the 
bank in the Strand during one of the periodical set- 
tlements there, and saw, among other papers handed 
to his friend, an account of money which she had 
given to Mr. Coutts’s family since his demise in 
1822. It amounted to upwards of 380,000/. in the 
fourteen years, the interest of which he said for one 
year would be nearly 12,000/., and he further cal- 
culated that the compound interest, had the money 
been left to accumulate, would have yielded up- 
wards of 20,000/. a year, in addition to her income. 

This distribution of, .the fortune of Mr. Coutts 
among his children was but pure justice; because, 
had she not been irr existence, probably their father 
would have assigned it in a similar manner. But 
when we consider a high-spinted woman, having 
an idea that she had not been kindly treated, and 
possessing absolute power to withhold all from those 
who were no relations of her own, surely the for- 
giveness of what she considered unkindness, and 
this unforced liberality, will make out the assertion 
of her natural generosity, — for it amounted to more 
than justice.. 

In Cheerfulness, under almost every circum- 
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stance, she was ft'uly enviable, clli health never 
subdued her .^irits; and fvhen ^three or four physi- 
cians assemBied in^her room during the last illness 
at Brighton, peals of laughter, it^is said, were often 
heatd within it, from some merry story or quaint 
idea with*which the pafient greeted them, instead of 
querutous complainings. She used often to relate 
that the first phrase Mr. Coutts overheard her say 
was, “/ nevar lose my spirits j** and, his first gift 
was the bracelet she ever wore, bearing, in old 
English characters, that motto : than which there 
never was one more appropriate. 

This flow of cheerfulness did not require the ex- 
citement of numerous 'auditors, who generally are 
necessary for the inspiration of witty conversation ; 
but with only two or three young persons to dine 
with her, or even tete-a tete in a carriage, the most 
exhausting and trying of social p)sitions, the sanje 
exertion was made to entertain and interest. No- 
thing, save terror, had power to subdue her joyous 
spirit; but she suflered from the greatest excess of 
nervous fear ; so that at times even the closing of a 
door would cause excessive alarm, and deprive her 
auditors of a story just at ils point. 

Her Wit is so generally known that it is almost 
needless to name it. Unstuc/led a’nd prompt, it 
flowed easily into conversation, without the strained 
effort of a constant punster; and with the most 
rapid perception of humour in others, she delighted 
in the society of witty persons, generally gathering 
them round her end m the table. But their gayety 
must be neither personal nor coarse; ^he vulgarity 
of quizzing was banished, and a freedom of speech 
never attempted. ’ , 

The true spirit of wit, either in conversation or 
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writing, was nevar better appr^iated pd under- 
stood by any one. The grFen-room spirit of anec- 
dote naturally bringi forward latVnt brHliancy 
of professional p*cr§ons, who also may be supposed 
to catch in a degree the sparkling style of diil(5gue 
which is their daily occupation. They all attain a 
clear and pointed delivery; hence the repartees 
actors always teU well wh^n they utter them, how- 
ever ill they may be told afterw'ards. • 

In addition to these advantages derived from her 
profession. Miss Mellon had that magic gift, a 
sweet, clear, elegant tone of voice, which imparted 
grace and interest to all she uttered ; it is, therefore, 
to be feared, the record of tf few of her witty say- 
ings in the progress of this work will give but a faint 
idea of their elfect as they came from herself. 

In that best of social qualities, consideration fm' 
others^ it was scarcely possible to excel the duchess, 
to the latest period of her existence. No degree of 
indisposition or occupation on her part ever caused 
forgetfulness of the wishes, comfort, or amusement 
of her circle; their different tastes were ascertained 
and remembered, so that the gratification of them 
might be complete ; and- no sacrifice of such tastes 
was ever required for her own convenience. 

There are rhanylimiably disposed persons, pos- 
sessing both the power and the inclination to oblige 
others^ provided they think of it-: but, from a defici- 
ency of such thoughtfulness, their kindly disposition 
is negative in its effect, or the benefits fall only on 
the imfiortunatc, who (being also the most unfeel- 
ing) are always the least deserving. 

The duchess required no excitement to be kind, 
for, in addition to both power and inclination to 
oblige, she had a thoughtful attention for the absent. 
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nnd a rem^mbran(!b of their wishes and interests, 
even during her indispositlbn, wjiich is delightful as 
it is rare. * ^ , 

She felt, however, that her na^ire did not require 
proftipting in order to confer benefits ; therefore no 
coursp v^s so likely to impede her favourable in- 
tentions as any application from the party requiring 
aid, — or their making interest among her circle, as 
though their •capse required ^fluenc© beyond its 
own merits. In exemplihcation of her “ feeling for 
another’s wo,” we make brief reference to the inci- 
dent of the daymen which she had invited some hun- 
dreds of persons to a dejeuner, (in the Isle of 
Wight,) and as Gunteft did not come down from 
town, the whole arrangements (about which she 
w,as always so particular) depended dh the presence 
and direction of the Swiss steward, Tournier. But. 
on the road to the Hawking- field, the duchess hca(d 
that some exiled Spanish iady had just died at Gos- 
port, of the scarlet fever, leaving her sister in great 
affliction. Instantly she drove home again, and or- 
dered Tournier to desist from his inspection, leaving 
the dejeuner to take its chance, while he went to 
ofier the mourner any aid which might be service- 
able at the moment. Some onp rernonstrated that 
the infection might be brought to her house — that 
every thing would go wrong during Tournier’s ab- 
sence — and that sHb had better send a stranger. 
But all regard for the fete was lost in consideration 
that the poor foreigner would be most comforted 
by sympathy convened in a foreign voice, and 
'fourrier was sent accordingly. This story was 
related by the Princess of Beira, sister of the de- 
ceased ; and at the time it *quite rang through the 
Isle of Wight. 

The daily, instances of thi9 considerate feeling 
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can be testified ffom personal exfierience by all who 
knew her intimately. * ^ 

If it be urged that under the? excitement anger 
this sentiment wa« sometimes forgotten, it must be 
recollected, that very passio.nate characters do ?heir 
real feelings injustice during their anger, by their 
forcible expression conveying much more than they 
intend. According to the proverb, “ the angry man 
that is dumb thinks worse than he speaks ; but the 
angry man who will chide, speaks worse than he 
thinks.” No justification is here offered for these 
outpourings of her anger, which were sometimes so 
disproportionate to their provocation ; but a pallia* 
tion may be urged in stating their transient duration 
and her unlimited kindness of thought and action 
respecting Ihdse who avoided giving offence. 

The warmth of her affection was continually 
evinced towards those to whom she felt herself 
attached. In the instandb of her benefactor, Mr. 
Coutts, it amounted to such a romantic excess, even 
for his memory, that at first strangers would feel 
inclined to doubt its reality, until time imparted a 
knowledge of her enthusiastic character, and the 
strong impulses by which it w’as swayed! Her 
gratitude to him never missed opportunities of 
proving itself to his descendants, and nothing could 
exceed the constant study of their wishes and 
pleasure. Not content with ' merely making an 
occasional valuable present, whose cost was nothing 
from her splendid means, there was a continual 
thought and question as to wffat they could possibly 
like, and perhaps a dozen messages were sent during 
the day, with various elegant costly trifles she had 
fancied for the younger members of the family; 
thus proving they were constantly in her. recol- 
lection. 
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In confidential ftitercourse, the* name of Mr. 
Coutts was continually on her li[js, bis virtues mag- 
nified by the exaggpnting povt%r qf affection, his 
statue the only ornament of hejr state-room, his 
portrtiit decorating her^ favourite boudoir. The 
pillow on which he died was always placed in her 
carriage while travelling, as she never slept on any 
other; and the same ^eling strong in death*' 
showed itself fn Ijcr last desire^ on finding the ap- 
proach of her own dissolution, that she might be " re- 
moved todieintheroom where Tom Coutts had died.” 

Among the failings of her character, the principal, 
as before stated, was being excessively prone to 
anger. At times, the veriest trifle would cause such 
displeasure that all dreaded where it might fall; 
anj under this excitement nothing tlfat could be 
said or done at the moment would subdue it. But 
a hasty temper depends so much on the actual state; 
of the nervous system, fhaf an extra shade of good 
or bad health for the day will turn the balance of 
the mood. Mrs. Bnlwisle, her mother, was an 
exceedingly violent woman ; and this is a defect in 
parents which their offspring are less apt to take 
warning from than to copy. • The doting fondness 
of Mr. ('outts could see no defpet ii^ his idolised 
w’ife; and her subsequent accession of wealth brought 
an undue submission to her will from interested * 
persons, — all of whidh tended to foster this pre- 
vailing defect of her nature. With the forgiving 
quality of all hasty tempers, if her anger was easily 
excited, it was generally but short lived ; and, except 
when hor flagging resolutions of enmity vere bound 
up again by a voio (which was alw’ays repented), 
her displeasure would quickly clear away of itself, 
and its object meet a doubly kind reception. 

She had beep too long accustomed to command 
VOL. I. 3 
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not to be cxtreitiely wilful ; and nothing turned her 
determination from a point on which she fixed it, 
except her own «llt,red resolution. 

Many persons include fickleness among her de- 
fects. Perhaps there are scarcely any dispositions 
free from it, a love of novelty being the besetting 
and often unknown sin of human nature ; but it is 
not just to affix it particularly to one w’ho never 
forgot an old or bumble friend, and who not only 
enjoyed a reference to ** auld lang syne,” but de- 
lighted in conferring acts of kindness on individuals 
whose families she had known in her early days. 

Finally, if a degree of pride or hauteur belonged 
to her disposition, it must not excite wonder, con- 
sidering her rapid elevation, and the mixture of 
mortiheations forced into her enjoyments in some 
few instances, against which a naturally high-spirited 
woman would rebel. These qualities were never 
evinced towards those of inferior rank: no dis- 
tinctions were made among the guests, beyond the 
observance of customary etiquette ; all received an 
equal degree of quiet attention ; and even the fas- 
tidious George the Fourth, when Prince Regent, 
remarked to Mr. Coutis, that “ his young wife was 
one of the best bred women at her own table he 
ever knew.” 

To those who knew her intimately, w'e appeal for 
the truth of this summary, in ascribing to her piety, 
charity, truth, generosity, consideration for others, 
cheerfulncs . attachment, and gratitude. And if a 
desire for impartiality enforces the enumeration of 
frequent bursts of anger, or a display of wilfulness, 
caprice, "or hauteur, surely they are not unpardonable 
defects in one who met with over-indulgence in 
childhood, flattery in her profession, devotion to her 
will as a wife, and submissive adulation up to the 
close of her career. 
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CHAPTER II. 

• 

Parents of the Ducheitfiof St. Allans— liheir early history — Her 
Mother's family — Arrival of strolling players — Komco and 
Juliet in a barn — Death of the Duchess's Grandfather — Re- 
moval to Cork — Death of her Grandmother — Her Mother's 
avocations — Joins the strolling players — Tour in North Wales 
— Returns to Cork — Puritanical lover — Arrival of Mr. Mellon 
— Particulars of his histor^^Love, courtship, and marriage — 
Alleged nobility — Reminiscence of childhood — Removal to 
London — Mr. Mellon embarks for India — Ui^th of Harriot — 
Death ot Mr. Mellon at sea — Anecdotes of her Mother — Her 
violence of temper — Treatment of Harriot. 

• 

The early iiistory of nhc parents of the late 
Harriot, Duchess of St. Albans, must be now so 
totally lost in the great interval of time, and the 
mystery affected by them, that there would be 
scarcely any possibility of retracing it from living 
authority, even if it were a matter of <!uflicient in- 
terest to render such research ^esirajjle. A brief 
outline, however, such as is customary in sketching 
the early scenes of a memoir, can be given from the* 
narration of the duchSss herself, who had so grateful 
a sense of her own fortunate career, that she loved 
perpetually to contrast it with the poverty and low- 
liness of her original station. 

These details were unaffectedly given,to all ranks 
who were acquainted with her; and she dwell with 
a force almost like exaggeration on the early po- 
verty and struggles of her family. Numbers of her 
acquaintance,, therefore*, will recognise, in the sue- 
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reeding sketch' of the late Mrs. En^wisle,* the 
details which they havd heard candidly related by 
her fortunate daughter. The* duchess, whk> was a 
rigid adherent to, .truth, used to premise the history 
by saying she had no mc^ans of vouching fftr its 
accuracy, beyond having it from her mother, as she 
had never discovered another relation. But when 
it is considered that, while seated as a peeress at 
her own table, sutfxounded by ncMc; and frequently 
royal guests, she only assigned to her mother the 
birth of a peasant, and the occupation of a ward- 
robe-keeper to itinerant Lwtor.., ihc humility of the 
assertion must banish any question of its truth. 

According, the.cfoic, to Mis. Entwisle’s history 
of herself, as told to many persons now living, she 
was bon ne^tr Cork, in 1752. Her parents were 
labouring peasants, or, as they are termed in Ire- 
land, cottiers^ who lived by the cultivation of some 
land round their cabin. Their only daughter, Sarah, 
having been engaged in the active occupations of 
rustic life, received no education beyond tf’e church 
prayers, taught orady bv her mother, and the tradi- 
tional songs and poetry for which the Irish are 
famed, and with which’-her met ory teemed even to 
her latter days. , 

Judging from her industrious habits, but passionate 
character, as displayed afterwards, Mrs. Entwisle, 
as a girl, must have been one 'of those specimens of 
her countrywomen so frequently seen here, who de- 
stroy, in one minute of rage, the good character 
they have earned by a year's attention. Clever, 
shrewd, ambitious, artful, and charitable ; warml}' 
attached, yet passionate beyond control ; good na- 

• Miss Mellon's mother married secondly a Mr. Entwisle, 
and the one name is usdd to avoid confusion. 
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tured, yet designing; friendly, yel abusive; she 
must have been one of^tiie greatest anomalies of 
human uaturtl* Lovyig her da/lghter to idolatry, 
she nevertheless toefk advantage of 'that daughter’s 
gcnenosity by false means. Wit'll but one steady 
aim through life, viy-.., ttie aggrandizement of her 
child, (which she pursued without deviating for any 
obstacle,) yet her cruelty towards poor Harriot was 
.,uch as to endanger the*girl’8 life innnv times, and 
even to inspire her with o (tislike*for existence under 
the harshness of her onh' relation. Strange to say. 
this capricious vk 'once never abated the filial atlec- 
tion of her dauglit'^r; fiom the ^imc she had the 
power of evincing her nltarnmeiit, until the period 
of her mother’s decease '• one tong history of be- 
ii'ifits conferred, acts of ani’Ction, aneV dutiful for^ 
bedrance, which could scarcely be paralleled for a 
more deserving parent. 

Mrs. Enlwislc had been gifted with extraordinary 
personal beauty in her voutb, which was evident 
trom the traces remain.ng in her advanced life, and 
de.'^cribed by numbers who recollect her earlier. 
Strong natural .sense, '•nd a woman’s quick observa- 
tion, enabled her to a^’quirc . c 'tain tone of man- 
ners from the actiesscs whom she attended; and 
many good judges of manners, vvlio hifd a prejudice 
against Mrs. Etnwisle from the liislo-ies of her vio-« 
lonce. were agreeably surprised at the quiet, well- 
bred demeanour she could assume in society, when 
after events enabled her to associate with a grade 
superK»r to her own. 

To resume the narrative given by herself: the 
event which she asserted had imparted a colouring 
to her fate (and consequently fb Jhal of her daughter.) 
was the unexpected arrival in the village of some 
itinerant actors who had landed at Cork. The 
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manager, whosa name was Kena, well known for- 
merly in Wales and Ireland, thought it would be 
advisable, while hw thin hordes w'eVe repjsing, to 
defray the expQtises of the night’s sojourn by 
performing a play in a barn ; and one was bonowed 
from some charitable farmer, which a few theatrical 
properties rendered equally adapted for a theatre 
and a caravanserai. jVfilk, eggs, and potatoes, 
being the p/imitive currency tendered and taken for 
the admissions, a measure of the latter entitled Sarah 
and her parents to front seats ; and the sharp-witted 
Irish girl, who had hitherto only heard a neighbour 
read “ Tracis on the Cruelty to Negro Slaves,” or 
“ the Sufferings of Africah ’Missionaries,” first dis- 
covered that there existed other subjeets for litera- 
ture, besides' these miseries of human life, — by wit- 
nessing Romeo and Juliet* performed in a barn! 

^ It may be imagined bow the mind of the poor 
girl was dazzled while -witnessing this romance of 
our drama ; reduced, of course, in its dialogue to 
the comprehension of the untutored audience. Her 
sympathy for the common-place woes of missionaries 


• This exquisite play, it niay be observed in society, is seldom 
praised by females, e'seept in extreme youth. Matrons have 
outlived or disproved the illusions of its beauties ; the unmar- 
ried have learnt, during a few seasons in the world, the necessity 
of repressing enthusiasm, under the penalty of ridicule, contempt, 
perchance animadversion, from the less imaginative majority; 
and persons of good sense and refinement will conform to the 
general rule, i sther than incur the painful distinction of singu- 
larity, though even its source be blameless. The multitude 
condemn Romeo and Juliet as an exagge*'ation ; hence springs 
the faint psaise” of many who laudably dread an accusation of 
false sentiment, or a want of reserve in expressing that which is 
genuine. It is only the frtth hearts of early girlhood (heeding 
not, knowing not, the unfair espionage under which our sex are 
held) that .ever accord due symnatby to the pure and gentle 
Juliet. 
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and slaves ,was diminished in a f<^rful degree by 
the better-described suffeAngs the hction; and 
“ the power of wilgesjsing playS from morning till 
night” became her criterion of joyal prerogative, 
like fhe pluugh-boy and |^is ** swinging gate.” 

The nel^t morning the players departed ; but in 
consideration of a liberal supply of cabin dainties 
for their journey, Mr. Irena’s wife proving herself 
to be as good u, manager as Jier husband, gave 
Sarah the well-worn copy of the play from Mmich 
the free adaptation of the preceding evening had 
been taken. 

Next to the happiness of witnessing the repre- 
sentation, was the power of hearing the drama 
read, and partially renewing its illusions; not the 
less enjoyed because half its phraseology w’as be- 
vond her comprehension; on the contrary, as Mrs. 
iKena had said it was the most beautiful book in tha 
world, the difficulties consequently were voted to be 
sublimities. Sarah, therefore, revelled in the delight 
of listening to them during spare hours, and ulti- 
mately knew the play by heart. 

At this time a melancholy interruption to her en- 
joyment occurred, in the death of her father, by 
one of those fevers which so qj'ten f^ttack the la- 
bouring Irish after a bad harvest. A favourable 
season, or its reverse, makes a fearful diil’erence in 
the husbandry of the* poor, who possess no capital 
to lay up stores against such a contingency ; and 
this is more lamentably evident in Iteland, where 
the people are too improvident to cast one thought 
beyond the present ; perhaps fortunately for them, 
as their prospects are seldom of a nature to tempt 
anticipation. • 

The year’s labour of Sarah’s father hi^d met no 
reward at the.closc of the scaslbn ; disappointment 
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aided the ravages of fever and* the want of proper 
sustenance, so that he el^ired in extreme wretched- 
ness. After his decease, it wus fourm impossible to 
retain the plots of- ground, or even the cabin, whose 
scanty furniture and implements, when sold, did not 
defray the funeral expenses. The widow and her 
daughter then removed into the town of Cork, the 
former gaining a scanty subsistence by going 
out by the- day to work, while Sarah tried the 
monotonous drudgery o( needlework at home. In 
the latter she was tolerably successful, having dis- 
played great quickness in learning the way to exe- 
cute some articles entrusted to her by an inferior 
mantua-rnaker, who was besides a milliner, dyer, 
haberdasher, and keeper of a miscellaneous shop of 
a 11- work. * 

This dispiriting life continued for some time with- 
out interruption, the humble pair rejoicing still that 
they could “keep a roof'' over their heads,” (to use 
Mrs. JSntw isle’s Irish idiom,) which prevented the 
necessity of their going to service, an occupation 
for which Sarah’s independent temper rendered her 
particularly unsuitable. But the widow, always ac- 
customed to country sir and early hours, was too 
old for the change in their habits; therefore, the 
sedentary life, in their one close apartment of a dark 
' house, had a gradual elfect on her health. Sarah 
worked on still more assidudusly, but her eflbrts to 
preserve her sinking paient were* vain; and in 1776, 
when in her twenty-fourth year, she found herself 
anoiphan, destitute alike of friends, and money, or 
occupation, to procure it. 

Under these sad circumstances her former em- 
ployer, the manlua-makcr, undertook to receive her 
as a shopwoman and assistant in the house ; dimi- 
nishing her payment almost to nothing, but affording 
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her at least a^respecAble home; and as there seemed 
no better alternative, she gladly accepted the engage- 
ment. • ^ 

The arrangement 'answered asyvell at least for 
the sl^pkecper as it did for the orphan, who formed 
a useful a^istant, besid& possessing the personal 
advantages which milliners appear to seek in their 
young attendants, like blocks for exhibiting their 
goods. She was then just four-and-tv^enty, and 
must have been tafi and remarkably well formed, 
W'ith a brunette countenance of great beauty.* 

Those who remember Mrs. Entwisle during her 
visit to London, when she was advanced in years, 
state that she retained m&nv traces of eonsiderable 
personal beauty ; the full, laughing, dark eyes, jet 
black hair, and remarkably fine teeth,* which her 
daughter inherited, with an elegantly formed mouth, 
(the feature which most quickly betrays vulgarity) ; ^ 
and although a very large person, she had the rare 
advantage of a symmetrical arm and hand, on which 
she founded a pardonable degree of vanity. It is 
said also, that, like her daughter, she possessed the 
vanning attraction of a low, sweet voice in her 
younger days ; an unusual gift for one who had been 
brought up in the country, where toiling in the open 
air seems either to render the voice coarse, or to 
give an inveterate habit of speaking loudly. Perhaps * 
poor Sarah found tlte necessity under her new 
task-mistress of modulating her voice to its most 

• The duchess, in describing' her recollections regarding her 
mother's appearance when the latter was about thirty-five, used 
to say, my mother had infinitely greater claims tc^being good- 
looking tlian m\self ; any personal advantages I might have 
possessed were derived from her ; sRid in addition, she had a 
fine oval face, and beautifully regular Matures, whereas, mine 
are too short, and the contqpr of my face too rojfud for its 
length." , * 
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submissive tong; though her iiasty temper was re- 
pressed only, and neveh wholly subdued throughout 
her life. .. ‘ % 

In return for her board and very scanty wages 
she was expected, after serving in the shop until it 
was closed, to labour most diligently at needlework, 
frequent 1}^ to an advanced hour of the night, and it 
will not be supposed that her morning rest was al- 
lowed to be much prolonged. • 

Without any companion or source of amusement 
under the mortifications and tyranny inflicted by 
one who knew she could not retaliate, the poor 
girl’s mind naturally reverted to her one beloved 
drama, which she m ntaPy acted while engaged in 
needlework — “ woman’s pretty excuse for ihinKing,” 
as Sir Edward Bulwer gracefully terms our mono- 
tonous occupation. 

She thought on the hapjw fate of an actress, 
compared with her own drudgery; and as a com- 
ment on her fancy, she perceived Mrs. Kcna, and 
one of the actresses she had first seen, strolling 
up the street, and la'ighing together as if life were 
all sunshine ! Their appearance decided her fate : 
she quickly discovcicd the'r temporary abode, found 
their destination was Aberystwith, and oflered to 
join the company. 

Mr. Kcna laughed heartily at the notion of a 
|>easant girl fancying it wa^ so easy to enact he- 
roines;* but his wile having ascertained Sarah’s 


* She never abandoned the idea, however, that she had a 
very fine tragic genius ; and as she bad not an opportunity of 
showing It practically, it was displayed in criticism. She was 
constantly instructing her /laughter how slic ought to play such 
and such characters, and it was impossible to resist laughing at 
these exhibitions, several of which their visiters, still living, 
witnessed: The poortwoman would not have been allowed to 
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present employment and degree of stcill in feather- 
dressing, dying,,clcaning,^nd nevo'fashioning robes, 
considerdd there woidcTbe great advantage in having 
such an accession. Accordingly,* without naming 
her pfofcssipn to the puri^nical milliner, Mrs Kena 
inquired the character of the young shopwoman, 
and finding the account of her industry and probity 
most satisfacforv, resolved to add the employment 
of tncinny-reccivoT.at the door, rfo Sarah’s other 
Icparlmcnt of dresser .md wardrobe-keeper. 

In a few days she K *1 her first employer, to attend 
on “a lad} going on a U»ur through Wales,” as her 
migratory friend chose, »o be described. They 
travelled, indeed, through ,,re''t part of ^Vales and 
the adjoining English counties : their npw assistant 
consoling herself that, a*- she was cr/nsidered to 
have no genius for the st.nge, she enjoyed seeing the 
performances more than those who had to labour in ' 
the vocation. IShe was mosf careful and industrious 
respecting the dresses, which were “ revived equal 
to new ’ under her skill ; and as “ money-taker,” the 
Ivcnas vowed she w'as a I ensure, for their rec^ts 
had never befir • .1 so I ^no.sii\ managed. The 
consequence of her gi jat prr^” , was, that the ma- 
nager became I 'o rich fo'* ...ith^r trould'' ; for it 
was his usual (and rather national) custom to work 
extremely hard while his circumstances were em- 
barrassed ; — then, just*as he was becoming free from 
distress, he thought it was time for relaxation, and 


rant as the trajfedy queen of the “ deep pieces,” in a booth at 
9 country fair ! Yet she constantly reproached tier daughter 
with stupidity in not acqiiirinfr the lessons she f^ve ; and, not- 
withstanding; the absurdity of these sceiies, her daughter always 
set an example of respect for her mother, by acquiescini; gently, 
and promising amendment, though her qiiick sense of the ridi- 
culous must have keen ofien soroly tried. 
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the company [flight be dismissed until [lis necessities 
assembled them again/ • 

The excellent s&te of the Irgasnry under Sarah’s 
control made the unthinking Irishman long for 
another tour of idleness :^he gave leave of absence 
to the troop ; and, in gratitude for the money-taker’s 
attention to finance, paid her passage back again to 
her former abode; whore, having with a heavy 
heart stated that ihe la(]y had hpishbd her travels in 
Wales, the milliner was too glad to regain her in- 
dustrious, clever assistant, to ask many questions as 
to how she was employed. 

While accompanying her mistress to the Wes- 
leyan meeting-house, the handsome Sarah had the 
ill fortune to captivate the oldest, ugliest, and most 
thoroughly Vlisagreeable of the whole congregation. 
He was in poor circumstances likewise; or the for- 
I lorn young woman might, perhaps, have tied herself 
to misery to escape iBe drudgery of her employ- 
ment ; but old, ugly, cross, and poor also, was too 
bad a catalogue for even a penniless sempstress; she 
therefore refused her first lover. 

This old man was a great favourite with the 
milliner, who considcJred him as one of the elect ; 
and two or. threp times in the week he canie to 
read, pray, and expound for her and Miss Sarah’s 
edification. 

The young woman had bben reared to great de- 
votion; in her subsequent life she was a pious 
woman, and nade her daughter eminently so. Her 
uncultivated sense of propriety, therefore, detected 
the irreverence of this man, turning from making 
her a soft speech to ^read the book which his indifi 
ference profaned ;• and in after years she often 
referred to her detestatiop of her first lover’s hy- 
pocrisy. Her mistress taunted -hex respecting the 
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refusal, and accustxf her of “ having vain and high 
notions whicji certainly forme^f a strong portion 
of her character ; so 4hat, between pnkindncss and 
persecution, her only relief was«when she might 
worl9 undisturbed in the ^hop. 

Young, bright eyes, however, will wander, even 
from such double action as needlework and shop- 
keeping to examine the jicighbours in the opposite 
windows; andf)ne,day Sarah dispovered,a stranger 
seated in the drawing-room facing her shop, — a 
young, handsome, dark man, and recently arrived, 
as the apartments had been that morning vacant. 

In the course of shop-gossip the intelligence re- 
specting a new-comer *was easily obtained ; so, 
before the evening the history of this gentleman, as 
far, as he had chosen to give it, wa^ universally 
known. He described himself as, “Lieutenant 
Mathew Mellon, of the Madras Native Infantry, who . 
had come to Europe on sickleave, and was travelling 
through Ireland for change of air.” 

Who this self-styled Lieutenant Mathew Mellon 
rea/fy was will always remain a mystery. The 
name, which sounds unreal, most probably was 
assumed only, while travelling, by some young 
Englishman seeking adventures Jn Ireland. If it 
had been a genuine name, surely some connexion of 
his would gladly have answered the anxious inquiries * 
of the duchess, even Supposing his immediate rela- 
tions were deceased. 

Mrs. Entwisle, who had all the reverence of her 
country for high rank, used to make the most ex- 
traordinary declarations confidentially respecting 
his being a nobleman ! 

During the preparation of fhl« work, upwards of 
twenty strangers have forwarded to the publisher, 
from various p^rts of England, tile information that 

VOL. I. 4 
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she had solemAly assured thenrf, ** My Harriot is the 
daughter of a *jBEt as the nobleman’s title 

could never wchi from hep^ or frohi herniate hus- 
band, Mr. Entwjsle, it may have arisen from the 
love of grandeur inherent in the humble order of 
the Irish, which actually prompts even 'the menials 
to take pride in the ancient descent of their masters, 
and to consider themselves immeasurably raised 
above others wh 9 only^ serve ‘‘ Crbmwellians,” as 
they term the comparatively modern families of the 
time of Cromwell. 

In the scoldings given to poor Harriot, which her 
mother’s ungovernable temper could not repress 
even before strangers, sHe always concluded by 
saying, “ And you to do so, Harriot, with sucA A^A 
blood in yoiSr veins !” ^ 

The vain Irishwoman seems to have forgotten 
that, in proclaiming this grandeur, she was casting 
a slur on her own reputation ; for, in her humble 
capacity as a theatrical-dresser, her auditors could 
not be expected to give her credit for a patent of 
nobility and a certificate of marriage also, although 
she laid claim to both, as will be seen. 

The late duchess had the good taste and sense 
never to introduep this discussion when referring to 
her mother’s history; but always spoke of Mr. Mel- 
lon as an officer without rank or fortune. During 
her mother’s lifetime, she alviays turned the conver- 
sation, or laughed away the noble boast, which the 
latter took every opportunity of making. 

A gentleman who knew both in 1814, having ac- 
companied them to a box at Drury Lane, Mrs. En- 
twisle said oracularly, « If my Harriot knew who 
she really was, this Box would not be sufficient for 
her I Mr. Coutts is a very excellent man, but in 
point of birth he iu not half good e,nough for Har- 
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riot.” Her ^aughtefr laughingly relied, “I dare 
say, dear mother, I am a {)rince|s in disguise ; but 
I am so «vell disguise(> that the king,, my ^ther, will 
have immense troubfe to find me qpt !” 

THb account of the no|>leman given by Mrs. En- 
twisle having been mentioned since her death to her 
daughter, she replied, that for her poor mother’s 
sake, she preferred believjng the more humble, but 
more creditable, s^ory of Mr. JV^ellon hjiving been 
merely what he represented himself ; but she had no 
means of ascertaining the truth, and she never could 
press it on her mother further than the latter might 
'voluntarily relate. 

The duchess had a sibgular reminiscence of her 
childhood, (which has also been transmitted for 
thege memoirs by several of her early friends,) and 
to which many have heard her mother significantly 
refer. While Harriot Mellon was too young to walk , 
a great distance, she remcflmbered being carried in 
the evening to a large mansion which had a quantity 
of lights in its great hall and wide staircase ; and 
from a bright room there came forth an old lady in 
a satin mantle, — the unknown texture of which de- 
lighted the child while carried in the lady’s arms. 
An old gentleman came in and likewise fondled her, 
letting her play with what she considered the “ great 
button” on his coat, but which theatrical tinsel after- * 
wards taught her waS a star. After much feasting 
and wonder, she was carried home again a long 
way. She was taken there a second time, and the 
sharp little child knew her way through the house, 
and ran from her mother to the room of , the “ satin 
lady” and the “star gentleman.” “1 never saw 
them afterwards,” continued ihe duchess ; “ but 
since my mother’s death, when I went as Mrs. 
Coutts to visit, at * * * * Castle for the first time, 
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I knew the gre At staircase up \^hich I |;>ad been car- 
ried more than f9rty ySaffs previously, and I found 
my way ungui,ded to the drawing-room !” * 

Mrs. Entwislejalways insinuated that those grand 
people were the parents Harriot’s father. The 
duchess, with better sense, suggested they were pro- 
bably patrons of her mother’s poor days, and there 
the matter rested ; for shq was better satisfied with 
the humble origi^n. Both are, now immaterial, 
where no descendants remain. 

Miss Mellon’s suppression of the boast, and her 
mother’s continual utterance of it, mark the distinc- 
tion between their dispositions as strongly as an en- 
tire biography. The ‘pride of the daughter felt 
deeply even an unmerited slight, and therefore she 
clung to the* more reputable history ; the vanity of 
the uncultivated Irish woman to add importance to 
.the character of her daughter actually sacrificed 
her own fame to these iH-judged vaultings ! 

To return to the history of the soi-disant Lieu- 
tenant Mellon and the Irish belle. His listless days 
were almost entirely passed at the open window of 
his sitting-room, opposite to which his good fortune 
— to banish the demen of ennui — had placed the 
handsome young ^hopwoman. Their acquaintance 
by sight soon increased to a bow, when he threw 
open the w'indow ; and this advanced to speaking 
terms whenever Sarah was Sent out with a cap or 
a bonnet. Never had she been so respectfully ad- ^ 
dressed, or c ver heard such beautiful lan^age, ex- 
cept on the stage ; he was evidently the Komeo of 
her fate ; ^nd after a very short acquaintance they 
became lovers, and arranged for a continuation of 
their acquaintance. . ' 

The interruption of their romance occurred 
through Sarah’s former admirer, whp eagerly gave 
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information Against the encouragement of the for- 
li^^able Fival.**The airict shcmliieeper instantly de- 
prived her assistant *of the omce of basket-bearer, 
forbidding all speech with Mr. Mellon, and keeping 
her in the back room a prisoner. To add to the 
annoyance of this position, in a stolen conversation 
with Mr. Mellon, she learnt from him that the period 
of his residence in Ireland had expired, and having 
no means of his ovJii indepdhdent'of his commission, 
it was impossible to maintain more than himself in 
India; and he resolved not to involve her in the 
•misery of poverty in a distant land. He therefore 
expressed his determination to leave her in Ireland 
until regimental promotion enabled him to claim 
her, and with increased means; to which prudent 
resolution he expected the attached girl would calmly 
acquiesce. 

Calmness, however, was aiever one of her conspi- * 
cuous virtues, and in the present instance her sorrow 
amounted almost to insanity, at the thought of his 
proposed departure, and her continuance with the 
severe task-mistress. 

The alternative then proposed by Mr. Mellon 
was, that they should bo privately manied ; and as 
her former theatrical friends, the Xena^, were about 
to embark for England, she should accompany < 
them to London, whkher they were going in the 
hope of recruiting some extinguished stars; and 
when he had sailed for Madras she was to remain 
in London, supporting herself by needlework, until 
be was enabled to send for her to join him in India. 
These arrangements seemed delightful to* the coun- 
trygirl; therefore, according* t 9 her own account, 
on Twelfth*day, 1777, she was married to Lieu- 
tenant Mathew Mellon. * • * 

The duchess' who was quite superior to any as- 
4* 
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sumption in relating thi^ lvstory, used lo say. ** Re- 
collect, I am noutelling yw my '6wii s/ory, but 
merely giving ypu my poor ‘mother’s words, ac- 
cording to her invariable assertions wheit; we 
conversed on the matter; 'which I, hoviever, have 
no reason to doubt.” 

The arrangements for accompanying the Kenas 
to London^did not require long preparation; and on 
arriving there they took lodgings beyond the Bishop’s 
Palace, Lambeth. Here they remained until the 
vessel in which Mr. Mellon was to sail had gone 
round to Portsmouth, and in March, 1777, he left 
her to proceed on his voyage — and she never saw 
him more. 

In heavy- sorrow, yet buoyed up with sanguine 
expectations for the future, when she was to be such 
a grand personage, the friendless bride having be- 
fore Mr. Mellon’s departure obtained an engagement 
as a sempstress, contrived to subsist with the greatest 
economy. Mrs. Kena, whose husband was much 
from home in some temporary capacity at one of 
the theatres, was her fellow-lodger and labourer; 
their only relaxation being an order of admission 
for the theatre, which, coming frequently, revived 
her former mania; and her knowledge of theatricals 
became more extended. 

In the meantime, no letters came from Mr. 
Mellon, and the friends of the anxious wife used to 
visit the docks in order to inquire of the captains 
just arrived whether they brought any communica- 
tion or intelligence for her. These inquiries were 
for some time vain, and at last they brought her 
word from an Eas^ India vessel, that a Mr. Mellon 
had died of consumption during his passage between 
the Capd and Madras. 

On the 11th of November, 1777, her two kind 
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compatriots thought her ngisfortunes were increased 
by the birth of*fier littks girl. Titey did not guess 
how amply that child would repay^all her maternal 
care.* * 

Friends And foes all unlfte in saying that the late 
duchess was the most affectionate, attentive, and 
obedient daughter, to one of the most violent, ca- 
pricious, and unmanagca!>le of mothers that ever 
existed. • . . * 

Unbounded love Subsisted, between them ; and, 
notwithstanding that the furious temper of Mrs. £n- 
'twisle often endangered her child’s life, yet that 
child’s education, advancement, and success in the 
world, formed the sole objects to which her mother’s 
strong faculties were directed. She always claimed 
for "Harriot a degree of deference which she did not 
exact for herself ; implying in every manner a right 
of superiority on the pan of the little girl. If the ' 
latter escaped to enjoy a game of play with children 
of apparently her own rank, her mother, in a fit of 
violence, would drive her home, reproaching the 
degenerate taste of “ one with such good blood 
and when the best provincyal families began to 
notice and invite the clever, well-behaved little 
pla3'er to their houses, the gratilTed niother never 
attempted to intrude herself with the child, merely - 
bringing her to the doer, and calling again, or wait- 
ing in the hail, until she came away. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ft. 

Her mother tfgain join^-the players — marriage with Mr. Entwisle 
—His history — Visionary claims — ^nccm>te of Mrs. Siddons 
— Harriot sent to school — Anecdotes — Serious efi’ects of her 
mother's violence— Mr. and Mrs. Enta’isle join another com- 
pany of comedians — The eccentric Thomas Bibby — Lod(>ings, 
salary, and circumstances — Sti|te of the drama at Ulverstone 
—Miss Mellon's character as a school girl— Her mother's 
attention to her education— Miss Calvert and her school— 
Harriot's firit appearance on the stage, as a mute — Her sing- 
ing, dancing, and accomplishments— Early day-dreams — First 
appearance in character, as Little Pickle, Priscilla Tomboy-~ 
Dressing for the stage — Juvenile characters — Improvement in 
her profession. « 

Iw the spring of 1778, Mr. Kena having finished 
his engagement in one of the pantomimes, prepared 
to leave London with bis wife ; and as their former 
dresser and treasurer,, had no other friends, there 
needed but little persuasion to induce her to resume 
the occupaiibn shb had so faithfully fulfilled. Ac- 
cordingly, they departed on a tour through the 
northern counties, where Mr. Kena expected to 
collect some stray performers who might be leaving 
other companies. They went through the cus- 
tomary vicissitudes, sometimes joining the company 
of others, occasionally with one of a very inferior 
grade under Mr. Kena*s direction; but in each 
change of fortune t^iey were accompanied by their 
industrious assistant, with her little baby ; and her 
exertions in taking in dress-making, &c. greatly 
aided their common fund. 
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While they, were fh Lancashire ifteir orchestra 
was much assis^t^d by the skfll of 9 young musician 
named Erttwisle, who^ though quite a, lad, exhibited 
great talent and proficiency on the i^iolin. He was 
the scfh of a very respectable person, who occa- 
sionally played the organ at Wigan, and who was 
likewise connected with the cotton manufacture of 
Bolton. The elder Mr. Eintw'islc had a numerous 
family and not ‘anx means of establishing them in 
trade ; therefore his son Thomas resolved to become 
a professional musician, for which his talent well 
qualified him. 

While engaged in Mr. Kena’s orchestra, he be- 
came attached to the handsome widow, Mrs. Mellon, 
to whom he was married in 1782. That he had 
not attained years of discretion at that ti/be appears 
from his own account of the matter, as written to 
a friend, — “ At eighteen years of age I was wedded 
to Mrs. Entwisle.”* • 

Mrs. Entwislc was considerably older than her 
husband ; and, for some years, either her beauty or 
her violence maintained the most unbounded in- 
fluence over him; but lime, which alters all things, 
did not leave her dominion unsliaken. 

He was a very simple man, rqspcc^ble in his 
appearance, and had received a tolerably good, 
plain education for his class of life; but his tastes 
were for idle society, of habits and manners beneath 
himself ; consequently, not at all in accordance with 

* On the back of their certificate of marriage, which was in 
tlie possession of the duchess, there was written in another hand 
— '*At this time little Harriot was not quite two years old.** 

But this was erroneous, and must have been done afterwards^ 
in order to make their young charge app*ear the gi'eater wonder 
ill acting so early,^ for she wasjtwo years and a half o^ler than 
would seem by this^ account. ■* 
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the grand projects which his i^ewly-ni^rried partner 
had already forn^ed fdr (her daug^iter’s rise in the 
world ! To little Harriot Mellon 'he whs greatly 
attached; and his personal comfort was frequently 
sacrificed (perhaps at hpr mother’s instigation) in 
order that the child might have the benefit of early 
education, which they always managed. 

At first, while they v'cre too poor to hire any 
conveyance durij^g their toursj, Mr. -and Mrs. En- 
twisle used to carry ^Harriot and his celebrated 
Cremona violin alternately ; and afterwards, when 
their means were increased so as to allow of pay- 
ment for one of the group to be conveyed from one 
town to another, it was ^always Harriot who was 
thus sent, and wrapped up in some rather finer ha- 
biliments than the pedestrian pair. 

That she repaia their aflection a thousand fold, 
throughout their lives, will be hereafter seen. Even 
after her marriage witii Mr. Coutts, and subsequent 
to her mother’s death, she had this man to live in 
the house with her benefactor, although the low 
associates and the degraded habits of Mr. Entwisle 
used to disgust and sometimes alarm her husband, 
who was accustomed to refined society. 

All unassuming and simple as Mr. Entwisle was, 
it would even seem there was a shade of romance 
attached to his history also, his genealogy having 
been closely examined sinCte his demise, the pro- 
fessional skill of a lawyer having been attracted 
towards the search. Alter the decease of Mr. En- 
twisle, in 1819, some persons “ learned in the law” 
wrote to, inform Mrs. Coutts that she might establish 
through her stepfather's name a very good claim to 
a large estate in Lancashire, if she would commence 
proceedings against the present holders; and as- 
suring her it was wgrth while to p^y even 10,000/., 
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with the almost certainty of obtaining nearly 10,000/. 
per annum at the close of* the jitigation ! Mrs. 
Coutts, howevcf, had » different '^pinjon as to the 
result, suspecting thaf after the exj^nditure of the 
10,000/. in expenses, she would only be enabled to 
exclaim, wfth the Irish caronet — “ What a fine 
estate 1 might have, only that the right owners keep 
possession of it.” , 

The claim, indeed, seems so thoj*oughly*visionary 
that it is merely mentioned here in order to give the 
authority for Mr. Entwisle’s romance, which was 
sent to Mrs. Coutts from the unromantic precincts 
of the attorney’s office, after their investigation. 

According to this accohnt there had been, about 
four generations back, a Sir Fleetwood ilaversham, 
who^ with his wife. Lady Betty HaverSham, lived 
at a very fine place in Lancashire, in great splen> 
dour. Unfortunately, Sir Fleetwood's gambling 
propensities were unbounded ; and at the races in 
his neighbouring county, his face and his ill luck 
were equally well known. Year after year was 
timber sold ; then fields ; then the park : until, 
through his infatuation for the turf, he wasted the 
entire estate, having no son oa whom it could have 
been entailed. At last, the whol^ property, and 
even the family mansion, passed into other hands. 
Sir Fleetwood himself is said to have died a pri- 
soner for debt, and hi* wife did not long survive 
him. But on her death-bed she sent for her former 
housekeeper, (who had retired from service,) be- 
seeching this humble friend not to forsake the young 
Miss Haversham, who would soon be left ap orphan, 
without friend or fortune, but to bring the child up 
in the best way her means would admit. 

The housekeeper, who, on retiring from prvice, 
had established, herself a*s a pastry cook, took the 
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the little orphan girl under hhr charee when Lady 
Betty Havershan} diedf and brought nef up to the 
mysteries of pastry. In time she 'becamo a belie, 
and ca^ivatcd,, the heart of* a German musician 
named Entwislc, w'ho had come over to Eagiand 
with George the Second^s band. He "married the 
dowerless girl, and they had a numerous family. 
Most of the sons were ir^usical ; and Thomas, born 
in 1764, yas a re^markably fine vioKn player. This 
was the individual who married Mrs. Mellon, and 
who survived all his family. 

On these ill*founded premises his stepdaughter 
had been advised to go to law for the recovery of 
an estate which, even by the showing of the ad- 
visers; had veen legally sold by its wasteful owner 
some gendrations back. Fortunately, the good 
judgment of her own professional advisers coincided 
with her opinion of the affair, which no one else 
has had the speculative folly to agitate.* 

Soon after the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. En- 
twisle, the rambling Mr. Kona brought his party 
back to Wales, where he resolved, if possible, to 
make enough money to enable him to indulge in 
another of his idle fitc, and to disband the company 
for a time. ^ 

The youthful Mrs. Siddons was then the universal 
theme of the good people in Wales, her family 
having lived so much there j^and her marriage with 
Mr. Siddons was arranged at Brecon against the 
consent of h^'r parents. 

The play-goers of Brecon related a story re- 

• The orphan daughter of Sir Fleetwood Haversham be- 
stowed on one of her daughters the now extinct family 
name : a sister of Mrs Mellon’s husband bearing the name of 
Fleetwood Haversham Entwisk. , This is mentioned by one who 
had seen her singular 'signature, without knqgiiring its derivation. 
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feting the mother* of Mrs. Siddofls, which Mrs. 
Entwisle used to repeat in ^ter ypars to her daugh- 
ter, as a •precedent for matern^ violence, and an 
excuse for her own committal of aqy act which had 
been fhought right by so j^lebrated an individual as 
the “ mother of all the Kembles.” 

Mrs. Roger Kemble (mother of Mrs. Siddofts) 
was particularly averse tg the attachment between 
her clever daughtcf at eighteen ^nd thc^ handsome 
but penniless actor, Mr. Siefdons, who had for some 
time belonged to Mr. Kemble’s company. She 
expressed her disapprobation in no measured terms ; 
‘and made her husband also issue his fiat against the 
ill-starred lovers. * 

Mr. Siddons was naturally irritated against the 
manageress; therefore, being a popular favourite 
with the Brecon audience, he ventured on a strange 
experiment — viz., he wrote a comic song, describing , 
the course of his true lovt;, and its interruption 
through maternal mercenary views ; and this he had 
the bad taste to sing in one of his characters on the 
stage. 

The song raised a hearty laugh against the un- 
popular lady, whose hasty temper w'as no secret in 
the small town of Brecon ; and ^he ^fusion was 
tumultuously encored. 

At its conclusion, when the author-singer was 
making his exit, Mrs. Rembie advanced to the wing 
so as to be seen from the house, and, taking the law 
in her own hands, she inflicted such summary 
punishme-it on the facetious lover that his re-ap- 
pearance that night was impossible, and another 
Thespian had to step into the character without 
even ” a short notice.” * • 

Lady Eleanor Butler, who knew the parties, used 
to wind up thi^ anecdote with the speech of Mr. 

VOL. I. 5 
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Roger Kembld, after his dad^hter’s ^ marriage: it 
has been ascribed, to hiS father, but ^t is given here 
as related b )5 thd* ladies o^ Llangbllen.* Mr. 11. 
Kemble had always a dislike to his daughter marry- 
ing an actor ; and bcfor^ their acquaintance' with 
Mr. Siddons he told her, that if she -eVcr did so it 
would make him discard her for ever. Notwith- 
standing this heavy patcynal threat, she took the 
imprudent* step o( marrying onp whose handsome 
appearance was his sole recommendation, as he had 
not the least talent for his profession. 

When the penitent daughter knelt for pardon 
after the marriage, her father inquired, did she re- 
member his threat of what he would do if she 
married an actor i She replied in the affirmative, 
but trusted* to his mercy. Her father then raised 
her, and said, “ 1 may forgive you without brea’^king 
my word ; for you certainly have not married * an 
actor,* whatever the gbnlleman himself may think 
is his vocation.” 

For the short time Mr. Kona continued with his 
company in the North W'ales circuit, Mr. Entwisle 
was the only performer in the orchestra, the funds 
having rather diminkshed since Mrs. Entwisle had 
given up t|je tr^asurership, her time being wholly 
occupied in the care of her infant Harriot. 

It must be admitted that, with all her passionate 
habits, she was desirous of bringing up her little 
daughter with good principles, although she had 
rather a violent method of instilling them ; as the 
ffdlowing story will prove. When Harriot Mellon 
was about four years old, and as full of fun as pos- 
sible, she was sent to a day-school of little creatures 
like herself, kept* by an aged dame, whom they 
denominated their “ granny.” Harriot was always 
playing tricks On her schoolfello)vs, hiding their 
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bonnets, closes, satchels, &c. ; and 5ne of them in 
retaliation played on her « 'trick ,which had nearly 
produced fatal conscq|tiences. A littje girl’s primer 
was missing when she wanted ta say her letters 
from* it — (it afterwards^appeared that one of the 
scholars, by her own confession, had in jest put ii 
into Harriot Mellon’s school-bag to cause trouble.) 
The “ granny” ordered a general examination of 
property; and *at tjic top o[ Harjpiot’s bag was the 
unlucky primer discovered. In vain the poor child 
protested she knew nothing of its being there ; she 
was loaded with opprobrium, having the extra ac- 
cusation of falsehood joined to the petty larceny. 

She was sent home to her mother, guarded by 
some other children, with an account of her mis- 
dergeanour, upon the circumstantial evidence. Mrs. 
Entwisle was engaged in making up some clothes, 
and being too busy to leave ofij she told the children • 
they might go back and infcrrn the “ granny” that 
Harriot should be properly punished brfare long. 
The busy little fry dropt their curtsies and set off, 
rather frightened at Mrs. Entwisle's flushing eyes, 
which seemed cayiable of scorching the work she 
was finishing. Harriot was left alone with her 
mother, in too great terror to syeak, Jo cry, or to 
move. Mrs. Entwisle, however, without comment, 
continued her employment ; which, having finished, * 
she folded up as calmly as if nothing were to ensue. 
She then took Harriot in her arms, without question, 
or allowing her to speak, to the court-yard, and 
placed her under a pump: here she held the child 
and inundated her with water, keeping Jt pouring 
over her long after she had become through terror 
insensible. In this state she tFirew the child into a 
shed, and closed the door, allowing her to remain a 
considerable titne without notice.* So long a period 
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elapsed withoift Harriot’s voi^e being heard, that 
the passionate wivnan t}e^ame alarpned for the re- 
sults of her anger, find opened the door of the shed : 
there, in a heap on the ground, fay the little creature, 
insensible, just as she had ly^en thrown in,^her cfothes 
streaming and her face the hue of death. 

Mrs. Enlwisle concluded she had murdered her 
only darling; and the wtfd cries of horror which 
she raised alarmed the jieighbourhobd. The child 
was undressed by some humane persons, placed in 
a warm bed, and after some time recovered : but 
she was afraid to open her eyes, for Mrs. Entwisle 
was in such a passion of grief at her own barbarity, 
that the still confused child’thought it w’as continued 
anger against her, and she had better lie still.” 

At length* hearing her mother threaten to kill her- 
self, she ventured to speak, and the revulsion of 
« feeling nearly caused the fitful Irish woman to 
smother by her embrafies the partially recovered 
treasure. It was some time before poor Harriot 
was well enough to revisit school, and when she did, 
no more tricks were played upon her. 

Mr. Entwisle, in the first year of their marriage, 
being obliged (llirouglrMr. Kena’s idleness) to seek 
another eng^gernfnt, it was considered that Lan- 
cashire, his native county, would afford the best 
’ prospect. Accordingly, having packed up his fa- 
mous Cremona, they set out, Carrying Harriot alter- 
nately ; and near Preston they encountered the 
Lancashire strolling manager, Bibby, who being 
then in want of a musician was very glad to engage 
so exccllcut a performer. 

In the early part of the summer of 1783, Mr. and 
Mrs. Entwisle, with Harriot Mellon, then in her 
sixth yepr, arrived at Ulyerstone, in liancashire, 
being attached to the dramatic company under the 
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management of the Sccentric Thomas Bibby. Mr. 
Entwisle was leader of their slender orchestra ; and 
his wife^besicMs making the dresses, used to take 
characters in proceisions, &c. 

That odd creature, Thomas Bibhy, w'ho still lives 
in the menitories of somi of the oldest inhabitants 
that attended the drama, had been brought up as a 
tailor, at Boulh, near Ulversione, but he soon turned 
itinerant manager, dnd used to stroll about with his 
company through *all the tdwns fn the north-eastern 
counties, so as to revisit each town after an interv^al 
of two years. On the first occasion of the Rn- 
twisles going to Ulverstone they lodged in the house 
of a person by the name of Laycock, a Lancashire 
*• dogger,” or maker of a species of sabot much 
used there. The daughter of this person is still 
livmg. That his charge for rent could not have 
been very great, may be inferred from the circum- 
stance, that the professional exertions of Mr. and* 
Mrs. Entwisle only procured a joint salary of seven- 
teen shillings and sixpence per w'eek. This sum was 
augmented by the former taking musical pupils m 
humble life ; and his wife, with her remarkable in- 
dustry, aided their means by ‘lying silks, cleaning 
feathers, lace, and exercising other ” fine arts,” ac- 
quired under her first patroness, 'the pVovincial mil- 
liner and dyer. • 

The above-named « salary, miserable as it now 
seems, must have been quite in proportion with the 
receipts of the theatre. The price of admission to 
the pit was one shilling ; to the gallery, sixpence ; 
and as for boxes, they were a luxury not then in- 
troduced to the dramatic patrons at Ulverstone. 

Notwithstanding their sleAdpr means, however, 
Mrs. Entwisle devoted a portion of them to sending 
her little Harriot to a day-school, kept by Miss Cal- 
5 * 
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vert, a most res^eotable, clever^ and extremely pious 
person, some of whose pupils now living recollect 
“the black-eyed eVild of the.playei^s,” who was a 
great pet in theT school, of which she was one of the 
juniors. * c 

In the generality of dfamatic biographies, the 
children are represented as having possessed a stu- 
dious turn, and to have given early indications of 
their future success by wwjndrous out-breakings of 
theatrical inspiration. Alas, for poor Harriot Mel- 
lon! instead of precocious histrionic powers and 
habits of study, her former school-fellows bear tes- 
timony that she was the most laughter-loving, play- 
ful, and thoroughly idle little truant that ever 
disliked a school-book. She was perpetually bring- 
ing herself and friends into trouble, by imparting to 
them her merry fancies during school hours — which, 
after the forbidden whisper, was sure to cause the 
betraying laugh; and she was continually punished 
by extra lessons, and kept in school after the other 
pupils had departed. 

She possessed an extraordinary facility of retain- 
ing for a time what she had but slightly examined ; 
a dangerous gift in chjldhuod, inducing the student 
to skim over a variety of useful matter, which is 
afterwards aij lighfdy forgotten as it was lightly ac- 
quired. 

As Harriot Mellon knew she could learn a lesson 
by reading it through twice, she never thought of 
looking into a school-book at home ; and Mrs. En- 
twisle believed her darling child was working quite 
hard enough bv staying in school four or five hours 
daily. Solhat, as she used to relate, her custom 
was to enter the school-room with a face of impor- 
tance, as though conscious of being well prepared 
with her learning ; and then^ after making a knot of 
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little creatures giggle by her nonsQpse, she would 
creep behind*the open dopr^ where, reading her les- 
son, she pould^defy the world ar^l its cares. 

The casually which rendered this system fre- 
(|uen|)y abortive was, when somh of the tittering 
gifoup became outrageoRs in their mirth. In this 
case the ringleader was always known without any 
questioning, and the awful and particularly inconve- 
nient result was, “ Miss Mellon, come directly, and 
say your lesson.” • . # • 

This was more easily ordered than executed by 
one who had never thought of the hated book since 
the preceding day; so that the poor little culprit 
was put in the corner and daily detained after school 
hours. 

When Mrs. Entwisle discovered “ her Harriot” 
waS not allowed to come away with the others, her 
anger knew no bounds. Down she would go, and 
tell the schoolmistress on bar regal throne, that “ she * 
knew Harriot was not near so stupid as other chil- 
dren, who were allowed to come homo in proper 
time, therefore it was envy that caused her being 
kept after school hours, in order to disgust her with 
too much learning ; and if h^r daughter might not 
leave school at the same time the others came 
away, she should be removed altflgethtfr!” 

Miss Calvert was a person ol quiet, gentle man- • 
ners, and not wishing to encounter the energy of 
Mrs. Entwisle*s remonstrances, she contented her- 
self with imposing an extra lesson, which, to the 
quick little child, was no punishment ; so that half 
the time she was put in the corner to study, she was 
making signs and talking by her hngers tb her com- 
panions, who, to Miss Calvert*B great surprise, were 
“ still idling, though that chattering Harriot Mellon 
was put in the corner !” • 
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At UlverstoRe there seems tc have existed a very 
strong and precocious Ro^on of the “‘rights of wo- 
man for at theMittle girlsg schoo*is these, it was 
customary to bar out for a • holiday,” a practice 
confined to boys’* schools elsewhere. « 

Harriet Mellon, though*'somctimes backward in 
her lessons, never could be reproached for neglect- 
ing a holiday. She was^a frequent ringleader in 
these insurrections, collecting rt’ll the girls, (most of 
them older than HerselO) and dVagging tables and 
forms against the door which she had locked ; then, 
speaking through the key-hole, she would demand 
a holiday, with immunity from punishment for the 
whole band. And such was the lax discipline of 
those days, that these little atoms dictated to their 
instructors cat the two points, and always succeeded. 

The rigid governess frequently prefers the lively 
child ; and out of school hours Miss Calvert liked 

"to have Harriot with hcK, to whom she taught quan- 
tities of poetry orally ; and strange to say, she was 
Miss Calvert’s favourite companion at church, 
where she delighted the good teacher by repeating 
her responses correctly, and behaving with the 
most steady attention;, showing thus early, perhaps, 
what a creature of impulse she was destined to be- 
come. • ‘ 

• The Enlwisles at that time were so poor that they 
were unable to pay the full amount even of the tri- 
fling stipend of the school ; but the kind mistress 
remitted a portion of it rather than distress them, or 
lose the care of their pretty, giddy, affectionate 
child. It was (his early friend that treasured up one 
of her favourite’s remarks, and a relation of hers 
wrote it to Miss JNfeMon in after days. It is about 
as f^illiant as the epitaph on the “duck which Sa- 
muel Jolftison trod on.” It ih as follows : — Miss Cal- 
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vert one day^endeavAuring to checlp the invincible 
love of chatterjpg which w'As inl^erent in her pupil, 
said, “ Oh, Il&rriot, <4oes your ^onsue never lie ?” 
And her companioft, who knew, tnoroughly she 
meatfl “ lie quiet,” slyly ^nswcred, “ No, ma’an), it 
never //as, fliat is so naughty !” 

One great source of Harriot Mellon's influence 
over her fellow-pupils wa^, the wonderful fact that 
she had actually been a performer in a, play with 
Manager Bibby’s actors. * The character, to be 
sure, was not a very arduous one, being that of one 
of four little mourners ranged round Juliet’s bier. 
But then, as the smallest and prettiest of the little 
girls, she was placed in front nearest to the lamps, 
and was consequently the prima donna of the ju- 
venjle mutes ; and she used to look fofward to the 
giving out of that particular play (and the con- 
sequent white frock with its broad, black sash) as ^ 
an event exceeding all others in importance. The * 
future comic actress, therefore, decidedly came out 
first in tragedy. 

Although too young to appear in any character, 
except such as one of the little princes in the Tower, 
she already could recite with considerable fluency, 
and she likewise could sing very nreitily to the ac- 
companiment of the violin. Those wfto remember 
her singing thus, stale that she was always placed • 
standing on a table, scf that her sweet little silvery 
voice might be on a level with her audience.* Mr. 

* It is said that the sweetness of her \oice remained unaltered 
to the close of her days. A few months before her decease she 
found, at Holly L.o<]g-e, an old collection of Scotch melodies, in 
which her lenefuctor formerly took g’reat delight, and she sang 
a verse of all the collection, wtth considerable taste and 
animation. She was a great patrone5s*of music in all degrees, 
from her own iiiirivalied concerts of opera singer^, down to 
the provincial bai)ds of the towns and villages she visited. 
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Entwisle used no carry her td difrere,nt houses, to 
dance hornpipes 19 his {flaying; and, after executing 
the dance on the sAme elevated stage, shd used to 
run round its edge to levy contributions for her 
avaricious relatives. ^ ^ * 

Since the rage for innumerable accomplishments 
has prevailed in educating females, Miss Mellon used 
erroneously to underrate her own useful education, 
and to larpent her comparative^ deficiency of ac- 
complishments, wlnle she undervalued the real ad- 
vantages she had received. It was not within the 
means of the Entwislcs to have her taught drawing, 
or instrumental music; but even at this early age, 
at Ulverstono, she danceef beautifully, an accom- 
plishment for which she afterwards obtained much 
commendation in her profession ; and Mr. Entwisle 
instructed her in vocal music sufficiently well for 
-easy glees, or to lead a chorus. In the latter duty, 
‘ her name first appeared *in the bills at Drury Lane. 

Those who remember the family in 1784 say, 
“ the Entwisles w'erc always taking pains with 
Harriot.” I^he is said to have read accurately at a 
very early age; and was such a winning little child, 
that all the poor actors. in the company took pleasure 
in teaching her some of the fine speeches she was 
to hear in the evening’s performance. 

• It was generally remarked in her after-intercourse 
with society, that her knovvhidge of our own lan- 
guage was excellent, even to the various readings 
of Shakspeare’b quaint idioms ; in which, wherever 
there was a question raised, she was considered 
good aulhorit}-. 

In her ordinary conversation, to say merely that 
she spoke well is not* sufficient. Her diction was 
remarkable for its grammatical precision ; and 
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whether suffering f#om illness or enjoying mirth, 
her power of language equally fluent. 

Her siyle wlis alsq good in taVlier days ; many 
contemporaries ha^ng heard IV^r. 'Sheridan say, 
whei she first came to town, “that Miss Mellon 
had the bdst choice of fanguage, in ordinary con- 
versation, of any female of her age that he had 
met.” ^ 

Her writing was a good, clear, bold hand, “dash- 
ed off” like her e^ery othdr aci!on ; an3 it is sur- 
prising how the writing and orthography could be 
kept up without practice; for having secretaries on 
her establishment, she did not actually write tw o 
letters in a whole year. • 

Many persons who knew the duchess state, that 
she had a habit of collecting her ideas in the required 
order before she began to dictate, thus avoiding the 
usual misunderstandings; and the sentences con- 
sequently flowed without isterruption or hesitation,* 
as if read from a previous sketch. 

The foregoing powers of mind, and the possession 
of much really useful knowledge, indicate that she 
received a degree of early care reflecting great 
credit on Mr. and Mrs. ^twisle. Although for 
many years obliged to live on a stipend amounting 
to less than a pound per week® to nlamtain three 
persons, they alw’ays contrived to send their little* 
charge to school, or obtained lessons for her from 
a school-master, paying by lessons in music from 
Mr. Entwisle, or by the neat-handed Mrs. Entwisle’s 
skill in brightening up old feathers, silks, and laces. 
And as their straitened circumstances must, in early 
days, have kept them from advanlageou*s society, it 
is evident there must have beep continued watchful 
attention from some quarter, to have instilled such 
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good choice o^ language in or.e who had excessive 
powers of imitation, and was, therefore, more likely 
to cull weeds that flowers from Her lowly young 
plinrmates. ’ ' * 

The little Harriot was not insensible, at thisoarly 
age, of the use to whicH her studies Ivere to be 
applied. She always spoke of the stage to her 
wondering companions, ^ the profession to which 
she would^ belong ; and, with *the most agreeable 
certainty of success, tKe conceited little creature 
commenced all accounts of her marvellous projects 
with “ When I am a fine Ijondon player” 

Several of Mr. Entwisle*s musical pupils in Lan- 
cashire are at present living ; there is one at Ulver- 
stone, now in his sixty-ninth year, who states that 
“ Harriot Mellon, after their first stay at Ulverstone, 
received tuition from the head master of the Town- 
-bank school. Mr. Pearson. That young gentleman 
* subsequently became a clergyman, and ultimately a 
D. D. He w'as at one period tutor to the Marquis of 
Douro, and Lord Charles Wellesley, with several 
other noblemen, and he lately died at Esher.” 

A detail of Mr. and Mrs. Entwisle’s movements 
after this time could have no reference or interest 
as regards little Harriot, until 1787, when she made 
her first appearanbe in character. 

‘ The theatre at Ulverstone was a roomy barn, 
belonging to the White Hart*^ Hotel, fitted up with 
some care, and capable of holding many more 
persons than constituted the play-going population 
of Ulverstone. The price of admission then was 
one shilling for the gallery, and one shilling and six 
pence for the pit, or dress portion of the house. 

Mr. Entvi isle’s fqrdicr pupil now became their 
landlord ; and it is remarkable that, in all their va- 
rious wa'nderings, the EntWisles arc described as 
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“having lodged wirfi very respectable persons,” 
generally mecl^anics, or*tfte hgmblest grade of 
tradesmen, buf all having borncf a gpod reputation 
in their lowly station! Their landlord, who likewise 
perfoAned in the orchestrg, now states, that “ Har- 
riot Mellon *at this time was a fine, well-grown girl, 
looking two or three years older than her real age, 
and having a sweet, cleifir utterance, which was 
heard throughout the theatre; slj^e had a nice ad- 
dress, and played as if she *had acted all her life ; 
but, of course she could only take very young cha- 
racters.” 

Manager Bibby having been importuned by the 
actors who had instructed Harriot to allow her to 
make a debut at once, and the Entwisles being 
equ^ly urgent that she should increase tfieir stipend, 
he agreed to her trying the character of Little 
Pickk. The following is the copy of a portion of 
the playbill of her first appearance : — 

THEATRE, UI.VERSTONE. 

W'ednesday, October 16th, 1787, will be presented, &c. 
After which, the Farce of 

THE SPOILED CliflLD.* 

old Pickle - - Mr. Farqiiharson 

Tap - - • . Mr Uibby 

Miss Pickle - - Mrs. Itlanchard 

Maria ... Miss Valois 

, and 

Little Pickle ' - Miss Melloh, (her first appearance.) 

She wa'-i so well known andjpopular amongst the 
inhabitants of the town thar there was an ex- 
ceedingly good attendance. The landlord made 
her a kite rail^pr taller ‘than herself ; his mother 

VOL. I. 6 
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made her thcf smartest of all' laurel-^reen tunics ; 
and, with her sparkling* eyes, bloommg cheeks, and 
profuse black .ringlets under a fancy*riding-cap, she 
was as pretty a Little Pickld as ever played at 
marbles. , f 

Manager Bibby was so satisfied that he gave the 
ddbutanie ten shillings, and Mrs. Entwisle took ad- 
mirable care that her daughter should not injure 
herself in.expendipg them, for*khe did not leave her 
one penny, even as an experiment to teach her the 
value of money. 

The first appearance of his juvenile actress had 
so much exceeded Manager Bibby’s expectations 
that he resolved she shohld try another; and he 
fixed on Priscilla Tomboy, in the Romp. 

The partVas soon acquired by the little Harriot, 
whose head, though in a state of joyous delinum, 
retained its faculty of memory; and she was so 
thoroughly slage-struclc that a week before the night 
of pertormance she would go to any of the shops 
where they had patience to hear her, and, without 
a book, repeat the whole piece, including the stage 
directions; a mixture which strangely puzzled her 
unlearned auditors. * 

On the evenifuj afternoon she was early dressed, 
and she went to every one of the actors, seeking 
commendations of her appearance. But, alas, they 
all discoveed, most mal-aptopos, what they might 
have known earlier, — that she looked too childish ! 
Miss Mellon often said that no disappointment in 
after-life was more heavy than that caused by the 
general ejicf«maiion, “Oh, llarri, what a baby you 
look !” 

Mrs. Entwisle, however, who had the skill of 
making old silks look like new, imagined some ex- 
pedients to make a young'lady lool^ old. She pro- 
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cured a quantity of Mack wool, which she fashioned 
into a huge tel<^; over this ‘she cjrew Harriot Mel- 
lon's long hair* pomatumed and powdered until the 
edifice on her heacP gave her an^ addition of four 
inchtfis in height and of five years in appearance. 
The pomatlim w'as of the most primitive kind, con- 
sisting of the candle-ends that fell to her weekly 
share, melted at the fir^ which also roasted poor 
Harriot’s checks with primitive rouge. |n order to 
give breadth to “correspond \fith the additional 
height, a quilted pink calamanco petticoat, which 
could stand by itself, was added. She was now 
considered rather too broad, therefore an addition in 
height W’as again madtf by a pair of high-heeled 
shoes, in which she went nearly on as much tip-toe 
as tjn opera-dancer. • 

After these improvements, a second round of 
criticism pronounced her appearance charming; 
and although it is not easy<o fancy Priscilla Tom- * 
boy executing her feats in high-heeled shoes, her 
success was complete. 

The manager found the expedient of introducing 
his clever little comedian so profitable that he got 
up all the line of pieces in which a youthful charac- 
ter was employed ; and for two years she continued 
in that constant practice of her profession which is 
so es-^enlial for those who are too young to have • 
acquired a fixed style.* 
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CHAPTCR IV. 


Mrs. Jordan — T. Dibdin and ** London atara** at Harrowgatc — Re- 
volt in the green-room — Miaa Wallis-i-Her appearance and his- 
tory — EinUdrraasnieri^ as to night quar|crs — Novel bedchamber 
— Dibdin’s reminiscences — ()id playbill — Ludicrous anecdote — 
Joins another company at Stafford — ^ Sharing plan** — Harriot’s 
wardrobe — Church going — “ High blood” — Early society — Ju- 
venile terrors — Coffin bursting — Anecdote of mother’s violence 
— Improved circumstances — Private carnages — Early friends. 

During one summer, Miss Mellon and the En- 
t\v isles were staying at Oticy, a small village some 
miles from Harrowgate ; but they sometimes 
walked over to the latter place, in order to see the 
' “ I^ondon stars” who occasionally came to act in 
Mr. Butler’s company. Mrs. Jordan played several 
of her best characters there, supported l)y the elite 
of the company, the manager and his wife, T. Dib- 
din, Miss Hilliar, (afterwards Mrs. Dibdin,) the 
Tayleurs, and others of less note. 

It was in Mr. Butler’s company that Miss Mellon 
first saw Mis*s Wallis, (now Mrs. Campbell of Kin- 
•gancleugh,) a young lady much respected in her 
private and professional career, who had come for 
a few nights from Covent Garden, and was staying 
with Lady Loughborough. That Mr. Butler was 
desirous of showing attention to Lady Loughbo- 
rough through her protegde, was evident, by a sin- 
gular notice, written up in the green-room, which 
caught the eyes of Dhrriot Mellon, and she never 
forgot it in the course of nearly half a century, — it 
was this! “Notice. The gentlemen of the theatre 
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are requested not to wea^ their hats while Miss 
Wallis is in vhc house.*** Miss/Mellon observed, 
however, that an ui\plual number o£ hats were in 
requi|ition on that particular evening; and on iiv 
quiring the treason, she was told by one person, that 
he had a cold, — another had a headache, — a third 
was liable to rheumatism, — a fourth feared a sore 
throat, w'hich would prevent his singing, — and a fifth 
having had his hai# curled .and powmered, dreaded 
the air would disarrange it ! In fact, every theatri- 
cal discomfort w'as made an excuse for wearing 
hats, even by those who did not do so habitually; 
such is the love of ojypofing their manager's orders 
inherent in the thoughts of actors; and there was 
scarcely an individual (except one in a Hing-Charlcs- 
w/g, which defied any covering) who did not act in 
direct opposition to what they denominated “Builer*s 
stuff.” 

Miss Wallis was at that time very young. She 
was exquisitely fair, with expressive hiuc e}C8; all 
the movements of her fine figure indicated native 
grace and elegance, but her voice had more sweet- 
ness than strength. She retired from the stage 
within a few years after Miss Melloifs first appear- 
ance in London, and, during that*(imo,»they had be- 
longed to different theatres; but she played at^ 
Drury Lane for Wewitzer’s benefit, in 1796, as 
Roxalana, in the Sultan, and Miss Mellon was 
charmed with her talent. At Bath, the ladies pre- 
sented her with a testimonial of their esteem and 
respect for her admirable private conduct ; and 
every member of the most slanderous of* all profes- 
sions would bear testimony tp her respectable cha- 
racter. Miss Wallis left the slftge to be united to a 
gentleman of ancient f^cotch family — Ms. Camp- 
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bell of Kingancleugh* at that time (n one of the 
regiments ot guai/is, now captari? in tl]e navy. 

At the time Miss Mellon ani) Mrs. Entwisle went 
to Harrowgate fo witness the performance of Mrs. 
Jordan, they were too pofcr to hire a lot^ging by the 
week, and beds were not to be obtained at even 
the minor inns, as during the season the visiters’ 
servants occupied all theif accommodation. 

After the play tfie mother and daughter were too 
tired to return on fool to Olley, having already 
walked from thence during the sunny afternoon. 
Miss Hilliar volunteered half her couch to the 
young Harriot Mellon, if any other lady of their 
company would be equally kind to Mrs. Entwisle. 
The latter proposition caused as many unanswerable 
excuses among the theatrical heroines, as Mr. But- 
ler’s bareheaded order had drawn forth from the 
heroes. One lady hatj. a cough, another such a 
small room, a third had an invalid baby for her 
companion. In short, the temporary lodgings of 
actresses being generally inconvenient, none would 
accept the companionship of the full “Rubens’ 
beauty” in August ; so she had to sit up in the stage 
throne all night, the property man looking sadly at 
this treasure* of ewtton velvet and brass nails, lest 
an unguarded nod or start might break its occu- 
pier’s slumbers and the thronp’s back together. 

Harriot Mellon and Miss Hilliar talked the whole 
night without thinking or wishing for sleep one in- 
stant ; the latter conhding to her new friend the 
tendresse belw'cen herself and the afterwards cele- 
brated Thomas Dibdin, whom she was about to 
marry. This was the first love secret little Harriot 
ever heard, and she' felt herself at least ten years 
older foivthe confidence reposed in her. The two 
young girls became vowed friends, and their friend- 
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ship was renewed and /naintained afterwards in 
London, «until <}leath bj;oke the biftids. 

During Mrs. Entwisle’s walk homfcwards on the 
follo^i^ing morning, her temper* was not in its 
gentlest mood after an Uncomfortable night’s rest, 
and, as usual, Harriot had to encounter its keen 
edge. “ Miss Wallis is just that nice, clever young 
lady 1 should wish /you to he, you stupid creature; 
but you don’t mirfd the lessons *in acting which 1 
gave you. The day will come when she will have 
a carriage; you will be splashed by it; I hope she 
will drive over you!” 

Mr. T. Dibdin, the dramatic author, has recalled 
the following souvenir of those days : — 

“On another occasion, during the same summer. 
Ihc5' came again to Ilariovvgale on the arrival of 
some London performers, and after the play was 
over they supped with the narrator, who had invited ' 
several of the Ilarrowgale company to meet Miss 
Mellon and her mother. During the evening, the 
observant \oung girl gave such clever, spirited imi- 
tations of some of the acting she had just wn’tnessed, 
that a very young comedian w'ho was present re- 
marked to her, ‘ Your talent will one day place you 
on the London boards, and therf do dot forget to 
use your interest towards procuring a sUuation for • 
me V ‘ It will not be wanted,’ Miss Mellon replied, 

‘ for you look as if you were destined to be a London 
manager, and then you will be more likely, if willing, 
to serve me.’ ” 

This circumstance is only worth remark, as the 
two predictions were, many years afteriv’ards, ex- 
actly fulfilled. • 

Towards the close of 1789, there was a deficiency 
in the number of actresses in Bibby’s company ; anil 
as the active liTc (and, perhaps, the later hours) of 
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Harriot Mellon had increased her stature greatly 
beyond her ycar^’, the manager gla^d to give 
her an older line of parts than she had hitherto tried, 
or the theatre mbst have failed altogether for, want 
of a young heroine. * « 

On the 31st of October, he wished to produce Inckle 
and Yarico; the characters of Yarico, Wowski, 
and Patty, were sustained‘by Mrs. Blanchard, Miss 
Yalois, anfl Mrs. Parqubarson ; «ind there remained 
Narcissa, and no one to act it, so it was given to 
little Harriot Mellon. 

A curious old playbill, with her name and the 
date, is still extant, beginning thus : — 

“ On the 12th of December, 1769, the company 
will perforrrfc, As you Like it ; or, Love m a Forest, 
written by Shakspearc.” ‘ 

Here was a grand effort requiring all their forces, 
for there were four {ictresses and eight actors 
wanted; Rosalind, Celia, and Audrey, of course 
were first claimed, leaving Phebe for little Harriot. 

Great was her pride on being allowed to try such 
a character, “ written by Shakspearc,” as the play- 
bills kindly explained ; it seemed such a rise in her 
profession that the LitUe Ptekfes and Priscilla Toni’ 
hoys sunk into meftj practisings for this event. 

‘•./Is you Like it” was always a favourite play 
with the late duchess; and, in her days of better 
acting she obtained much commendation in each 
of the other female characters, frequently selecting 
one or other for her benefits. 

It IS curious that, in a hotel-barn, while almost 
a child, and pnor in the extreme, she first tried a 
woman’s character, in Phebe : and that, in twenty- 
six years afterwards, she retired from Drury-lane 
stage, as Audrey in the same piece, to become the 
richest woman in England. ‘ 
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From ihe numbcr«of actors required, Mr. En- 
twisle was obliged to act .Duke Frederick ; but his 
name does nor frequently appear in the country 
playbills; indeed, he was too dulj of intellect to 
make^an actor.* 

The aftei*-piece was th<f Quaker, in which Gillian 
was entrusted to Harriot. 

After this grand step in Her profession, the com- 
pany removed to Black(>uri)e ; and, before Mrs. 
Entwisle would allbw Harfiot td perform, she de- 
manded an increase to her salary. Mr. Bibby 
consulted his accounts, and made her the tremendous 
ofler of four shillings and sixpence per week ! 

This illiberal proposal roused the spirit of the 
applicant; or, more probably, she seized on it as a 
pretext for executing her plan for improving their 
condition. Therefore, declining the agreement for 
Harriot, she at the same time relinquished in her 
husband's name, his engagewienl of leading the or- 
chestra. - 

Harriot and Mr. Entwisle had under these cir- 
cumstances no course but to submit: and the next 
question was, where were they to go \ But the am- 
bitious Irishwoman had already settled this. During 
her travels with the Kenas they had been for a short 
time with the company of the ‘westhm midland 
counties, under the management of Mr. Stanton. • 
Here she had seen very superior arrangements, and 
that the manager's family were invited to the best 
houses on their circuit : so that, intent on her one 


• Copy of the cast from the playbill Jaques~Mr. Penn. 
Orlando— Mr. Blanchard. Oliver — Mr. FarqiiharMin. Banished 
Duke— Mr. Diinn. Duke Frederick»~Mr. Entwisle. Adam — 
Mr. Leigh. Corin — Mr. Cocker; — and Fouchstone — Mr. Bibby. 
Audrey — Mrs. Fergu4>n. Celia, with the song— Miss Valois. 
Phebe— Miss Mellpn ; and Ro&lind— Mrs. Blanchard.* 
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view of advancing her littloi girl in society, she 
always longed to join tthis company if possible. 
Hearing that thet were playing m Sladbrd, the 
family trio mad^ their way tlhther. Mr. Entwisle 
and Harriot waited on the manager, and gave a 
specimen of their abilitie#, with which 'that gentle- 
man was so satisfied that he promised them boi’i an 
engagement in a month so. 

Whilst waiting for this engrf^ement, she acted in 
some of the sma*^ler tdwns, an*d a company ' th 
whom she was associated were fortunate enough to 
obtain “ a bespeak,” a tectinicality scarcely re 
quiring explanation for even the nn|)rofessional. 
The "manager, attired in fhe best suit hi:, wardrobe 
affords, calls upon the principal family in the vicinity 
of the town? and requests them to name a play which 
they will honour with their presence; if thev do so, 
the night is also nommated by them, and the play- 
bill is grandly hcadcci--r« The bespeak of the Right 
Honourable Lord and Lady,” &c. &c. 

On the occasion to which allusion is now made, 
the play bes])oken by the patrons of the drama was, 
“ The Country Girl,” which \i'as not one the com- 
pany had been in the habit of performing : but from 
the celebrity of Mrs. Brown in the York circuit, 
and of Mrs.*Jord1ln (who was accused of imitating 
her) At Drury Lane, it was just then very popular. 
The manager bowed his ackoowledgmenis, said his 
company would be quite ready on the following 
Thursday, (this was on Monday,) and came away 
well satisfied. 

The company were called together, the happy 

announcement made, Sir and Lady haJl 

given “ a bespeak,*/ tind the “ Country Girl*' was 
the play. Every one had heard of the piece, .some 
had seeYi it, but no one had a copy. This was a 
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diOiculty that had ncPt been anticipsdted ; but diffi- 
culties are only made to.be surmounted; and the 
next hour an adventurous Thespian was seen en 
roviii to Leeds for u copy of the play. As, for 
roasofis best known to himscT, he cnose the primitive 
mode of pdlclestrianism oft his journey, it may be 
opposed It was late on Teesdjw ni^nt ere he re- 
turned, worn ou! w'lh fatigue. On Wednesday, the 
book (there v'as ' nl5r one) wcs divided leaf by leaf, 
and givcii to each* lo w ii^ out* his part. At that 
period, although not half a century ago, the school- 
master as not abroad ; some of the company could 
not write, and n be very far from the 

truth if \ve added, that one or two actually could 
scarcely read, but relied for the acquisition of the 
text, on hearing the part road over to ffiem several 
times. Miss Mellon was cast for Peggy, not only 
be'^ause she was the youn;; ^st person and the best 
actress in the company, bufcalso in consequence of 
having the be'?^ “study,'* as niooiory j technically 

me<. 

It was Thursday morning, tiie play day, ere she 
had w'riiten out the wlude of the part, and then she 
discovered ^hc n.dst provide herself with a dress 
of the fop ^ thn da\, for ibc smne in which Peggy 
goes in boy’s clothes to the park 'Applying to what 
the manager hicetio.isly denomir lOd Id’s w'ar(Jrobe, • 
would have been totidly useless; and, in this di- 
lemma, Mrs. Enlwislc bethought her of all the 
persons known to her in the vicinity, to whom she 
might confide her trouble. Among others, she ap- 
plied to the housekeeper in a wealthy family, who 
said she would ask one of the young gentlemen of 
her master’s family. This Entwislc wisely 

and firmly declined. After a great deal of anxiety 
on the subject, the housekeeper mysteriously said, 
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she had an idea she could procure a small suit else- 
\7here, and promised to call on Mrs. 'Entwisle after 
the rehearsal, to relate the success of her project. 

To the theatre went the hapless Harriot, in a state 
bordering on distraction, anticipating the necessity 
of representing the country girl in a snbfl-coloured, 
square-cut coat, (taken in all its tawdriness from the 
wardrobe,) made for a m^n some six feet high. 

The afternoon came and Went, and no house- 
keeper. Xt abouf’four 'o’clock, 'however, she made 
her appearance, and behind her followed a lad with 
a small parcel. The hearts of mother and daughter 
fluttered — “ there was the dress at last it proved to 
be so. Their old lady sard, “ she had called upon 
another old lady, who lived in a similar capacity, 
and was happy to say she had procured, not the 
clothes of any of the young gentlemen, but the 
wedding dress of her old master, and as he was 
only a ‘ dimrfi/,* even in his youth, they’d be sure to 
fit Miss Harriot.” 

It may be supposed that Miss Harriot looked 
rather saddened when she heard they were at loust 
thirty years old ; but fashions then did not change 
with the rapidity of the present day; and at all 
events, be they what they might, they would be far 
better than ‘any tViing the theatre’s wardrobe could 
afford. The valuable collection was opened, and 
displayed to their longing eyes a light arnber-co- 
lourcd silk coat, trimmed with silver; a white satin 
waistcoat, ditto smalls, and pale blue silk stockings; 
shoes, laced stock, ruffles, buckles, in fact, every 
item of the wardrobe worn on the wedding day. 

What a happy girl was Harriot Mellon ! The 
things were a little piti of date it was true, but they 
were new — never but once had been profaned by a 
male foi^ ; a little cotton in the shoes was required, 
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and with a little tuckihg up and takitlg in, the dress 
fitted to a miracle. Afler»a profinsion of thanks on 
one side, and atfmiratian on the dthcr, the old lady 
departed, and Miss Mellon and heti mother went to 
the theatre. ^ 

Half-past*six arrived, and the one musician (Mr. 
Entvvisle) led off with ** Rule Britannia,” “ Britons 
strike home,” and “The, Bonny Pitman,” an air 
then, and perhaps n^w, a favourite in the north. 
Up went the curtain, and* the play commenced. 
The house, or barn, was crow^ded to excess. The 
t'i/ite of the neighbourhood all attended, being more 
anxious to testify their respect to the baronet who 
patronised the performarice, than their admiration 
of the dramatic company. 

The play, hurriedly as it had been* produced, 
went on capitally. The family whose “ bespeak” 
had proved so attractive were in what, out of cour> 
tesy, must be termed the staj^e-box; and at an early 
part of the evening they singled out Miss Mellon 
(probably from her extreme youth and talent) as 
the principal object of their applause. 

Those who look at plays through the medium of 
metropolitan performances, can scarcely conceive 
what a young aspiring actor or actress^feels, when 
making their incipient steps in a place scarcely the 
size of a dining-room, where they can hear every 
murmur of applause enr displeasure, and catch a 
glance of hope from the “ very well indeed” of a 
fashionable party on one side, or be depressed by 
the adverse “ Oh, dear I” of another. 

Miss Mellon (or rather her mother for hey, for she 
was too busy in re-reading Peggy) was satisfied 
she had made an impression on .me great people ; 
and her scene en gar^on was anticipated as the com- 
pletion of a triumph. At length it came~on she 

VOL. I. 7 
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went, amid tRe gratifying ]|$1audits ^of the entire 
audience. She kicked beautifully, and as to her 
dress it was /rnaghihcent. 7hat tnh country folks 
thought so was apparent; butVhat was even more 
gratifying, the “ great pqrty,” the baronet afid his 
lady, evidently took particular notice of it. This 
notice continued in fact throughout the scene, and 
the play ended amid tivnultuous applause. Miss 
Mellon sung betvi^en play ancf farce, (accompanied 
by the single fiddle,) and was encored ; and finished 
her evening’s exertions by performing Miss Biddy, 
in “ Miss in her Teens.” All succeeded capitally, 
so that the rnoiher and daughter retired to rest, 
congratulating thcmselves-on the result of the even- 
ing’s entertainments. 

On the fbllow'ing morning, whilst sitting at the 
window, after their frugal breakfast, they observed 
a groom coming towards the house, and the livery 

was that of Sir ». A hundred hopes were 

raised at his approach, and all but confirmed when 
he rapped with his whip (there was no knocker) at 
the cottage door. « A letter frtr Miss Mellon.” T.o 
fly down stairs, receive it, ask the servant to wait, 
rush up again, and tear it open, was the work of a 
second. Np euk^giurns, no present, but a somewhat 
stiff, yet courteous note, ” requesting Miss Mellon, 
for (articular reasons, to say how she became pos- 
sessed of the male attire worn by her on the previ- 
ous evening.” 

It may be as well to pass over the correspon- 
dence, which ended at length in a meeting between 

Mrs. Entwi jle. Miss Mellon, and Sir ; when, 

angry as he was, tl^ ingenuous manner of both, 
and the round unvarnished tale delivered, disarmed 
him. ^ 

The truth lay in a nutshell. The housekeeper to 
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whom Mrs. Entwisleihad applied (not being able to 
oblige her h6rself» and ipt knowing when or for 
what th& dres!^ was Required) «^ent to the house- 
keeper of the ver}» gentleman whd bespoke the 
play»«having, it is presumed, on some of their old 
lady meetii^s, seen and dd mired the wedding dress 
that had been put away since the baronet's mar- 
riage. This, as an article of attire that would 
assuredly not be tfallecf into requisition by the 
family, had been 16nt ; hence thd observation in the 
theatre, the letter, and the explanation. Miss Mel- 
lon was of course cleared from any imputation, and 
found at her benefit a friend in the family ; and the 
poor housekeeper after^ a severe reprimand was 
foigivcn. 

On leaving the place. Miss Mellon received as a 

present from Lady the first good frock she 

ever possessed, and from that period she looked so 
well on the stage that even had she possessed less * 
talent she would still have been a desideratum to a 
country manager. 

1789. — When Mr. and Mrs. Entwisle, with Har- 
riot Mellon, joined the theatrical company of Mr. 
Stanton, it was conducted on the general method 
which prevailed in provincial circuits forty years 
ago; what is called a ** sharing pl<fn** As this 
system is now scarcely practised, it may not be, 
uninteresting to give a brief detail of its meaning. 

The manager provided the dresses, scenery, Uie- 
atre, &c., and was entitled to four shares of the 
general profit. The leader of the musical depart- 
ment had a salary of one guinea per week; the 
stage manager and wardrobe keej)cr ’twelve or 
fourteen shillings ; and everjj performer on the 
stage, whether good or bad, was entitled to one 
share from the profits. •As they were not expected 
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to provide any thing professionally from their one 
share, while the rnanagdri from his four shares had 
to furnish theatre^ scenery,, and (fI^3sses,«' it seems 
wonderful thdt the love of dominion should have 
induced any one to become captain of suoh “ a 
troop.” He was likewis% obliged to 'defray the 
expense of extra instruments in the orchestra.* The 
theatres were always tempoiary, generally being 
the town-hail fitted up with poftable decorations. 

When i! is considered that the* price of admission 
was but two shillings to the pit, there being no 
boxes, and one shilling to the gallery, it is only sur- 

R how so many individuals were maintained 
profits of these smaK houses. 

The principal towns in Mr. Stanton’s circuit 
were, StafTord, Newcastle-under-Line, Burton, Ash- 
bourne, Walsal, Bridgenorth, Nantwich, Newport, 
Drayton, Leek, and Lichfield. 

W’ithin the last forty years several of these towns 
have had good-sized theatres erected, many of them 
planned by the friends of Miss Mellon’s juvenile 
days, and the sons of the manager, one of whom 
was a pupil of Columbo, the painter of the opera- 
house scenery. The family of Mr. Stanton were 
all well brought up and clever ; his daughters were, 
Mrs. Nunn ahd Mrs. Goodall, names of very good 
.repute^ in the theatrical world. The former, who 
had appeared in London, in 1786 , as Clarissa, after- 
wards took considerable pains in giving instruction 
to Harriot Mellon. Mrs. Goodall (who was mar- 
ried to a naval officer) was the celebrated Rosalind. 
Mr. Stanton’s family were much respected, and 
during their circuit visited at all the principal houses 
in the different neighbourhoods, and this was doubt- 
less the motive for Mrs. Entwisle’s anxiety that they 
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should patronise and introduce her little girl, a point 
of which she^cver Idst sight. * 

The Entwisljos occupied lodgings in a cottage be- 
longing tb a poor, but^iighly respectable individual, 
a shoemaker named Thornton, and the rooms (still 
standing) ^re so misera|)ly small that the admea- 
surement has been taken as a curiosity : they were 
each but 10 feet long by 4f feet across; and the 
window about two/eet «quare. For this accom- 
modation half-a-crpwn per.week^was paid. 

7'ho next consideration was, to procure an in- 
structer fur Harriot ; and a Mr. Caulkin there taught 
writing and arithmetic to the hand that was destined 
to sign the distribution of thousands; though at that 
time it could not command sufficient to pay the 
schoolmaster, one of whose relations took lessons on 
the .violin as an equivalent from Mr. Entwisle. 

As the company was very superior to that which 
they had left, Harriot Mellon had to relinquish her 
Phebes and Gillians, and resume the children's ch;)- 
racters— Little Pickle, the Romp, &c., for which 
she was suited ; consequently she had only half a 
share from the theatre, and Mr. Entwisle (who was 
not then leader, but one of three who played in ad- 
dition) was stage-kcefier and property man also, 
therefore he had a whole share. « , 

The company consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Stanton, 
eight actors, four actresses, and the leader of the * 
band, who received *a guinea per week, but no 
share. 

According to their moderate charge for admis- 
sion, if the theatre produced about eight pounds 
nightly, the performance taking place t/iree times 
per^ week, would give twenjy-four pounds; after 
deducting the weekly expenses of about six pounds, 
seventeen guineas would remain for divisjon ; the 
. 
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twelve performers would have a guinea each, the 
manager and ^his wife taking %ve gui/ieas for their 
performances, us9 of scedery, dressy?^, &c. 

On such small means, it ednpot be supposed that 
Harriot’s wardrebc was very splendid. It is known 
at Stafford that her morning dress was ,too shabby 
for her to appear at the churches there, and her 
mother used to send her regularly to Ingestrie 
Church, (built by Lord Talbot, and adjoining his 
mansion,)* because^ she was less table there to incur 
remark on the poverty of her appearance. 

The vale between Lord Talbot’s estate and the 
town was a great gathering place for the children 
to play ; and Harriot, wjiose love of amusement 
was unconquerable, used to steal out perpetually 
from her close room to this pretty spot, where she 
was unrivalled among the “young ladies” as a 
player at ball. Numbers of her playmates are now 
living, and well remember the disagreeable inter- 
ruption which Mrs. Ehtwisle would cause in her 
daughter’s athletic amusements, by driving her 
home with heavy blows, (some of which occa- 
sionally fell on the associates,) and, amidst dread- 
ful reproaches, the perpetual taunt that she w'as “ a 
disgrace to the high blood in her veins.” 

The wondering children, who were all belter 
dressed than the vagrant member of the aristocracy, 
used to torment poor Harriot dreadfully respecting 
the visionary grandeur. She bore it all with per- 
fect good humour, if they would only play ball with 
her; and their assemblies were delightful, until the 
light-footed Mrs. Entwisle would slip in amongst 
them, and disperse the terrified mockers of high 
blood, like chaff before the wind. 

Mrs. Entwisle, iit addition to being dresser to the 
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actresses,’*^ continued her usud] industry, in cleaning 
feathers, silks., laces, &c., and exacted that Harriot 
should assist her, frequently obliging her daughter 
to put down the pla^^boolt fron) which she was 
studying, in order to lend the aid oiiher little fingers 
for some delicate process.* But all the time she was 
thus engaged, she had to repeat the play to her busy 
mother, who gave her lessons in what she called 
** the high style of London acting,*’ which she de- 
spondingly averred. Harriot.would never attain. 

The mmily of the manager soon became interest- 
ed in, and attached to, the little player ; who, not- 
withstanding her active and rather ungirlish amuse- 
ments, had very engaging manners, and was ex- 
tremely docile and grateful under their care. They 
now began to take her out to juvenile parties with 
their younger children, for which Mrs. Entwisle 
was most grateful; and Harriot, in neat clothes, 
lent by her friends, soon became very popular, from 
her pretty style of singing, and executing the fancy 
dances of those days. 

Giddy as she was, nothing could exceed her care 
of articles lent to her ; if it w^ere not too late, it is 
said, the}'^ were always returned on the same even- 
ing after the party, or at the furthest early next 
morning. Her attention was frequently rewarded 
bv a present of the dress which she had so punctu- ^ 
ally restored ; and she began now to have a Ward- ' 
robe of her own, entitling her to appear at church 
in Stafford, without a recurrence of former dis- 
credit. 

Mrs. Entw'isle, who appropriated the whole of 
Harriot’s earnings to the family expenditure, was 

* Among these was the celebrated”!^ Daveniiort, on whom 
the duchess settled an annuity for life of 301., in memory of 
“aukl langsyne.** , • 
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very proud of her girPs success. Yet the harshness 
with which shb treated her i# fresh in the memory 
of all who knew ihem. * 

Although Miss Mellon v#as blessed '^ith most 
robust health, sho was at all tiines extremely nervous 
at any sudden alarm, forewhich she acpounte*d in a 
very natural manner. After her mother married 
Mr. Entwisle, they went on a visit to a member of 
his family who had some emplpyment in a country 
church, and their, housp (formerly the parsonage) 
stood actually in the churchyard. The graves being 
frequently dug close to the lowly tenement, the earth 
had risen nearly half way up the one-storied dilapi- 
dated building, which had^no windows towards the 
churchyard. One Saturday night, a sister of Mr. 
Entvvisle’s was proceeding to perform the usual 
ablutions on the little Harriot Mellon, and, for. this 
purpose, had placed her seated on the dresser, with 
a large tub of water at her feet. Suddenly a loud 
sound, as of something being burst asunder, was 
heard : the wall behind the dresser was rent open, 
and the little girl violently pushed forward, actually 
into the.tub of water. There Harriot lay screaming, 
(Miss Entwisle being too much frightened to lift her,) 
until the noise attracted the notice of her mother, 
who ran to ihe Ivtchcn, where she found her child 
overwhelmed with bricks and mortar ; while, above 
her, die end of a coffin protruded two or three feet 
into the opening of the wall! Having rescued the 
vouthful suderer, it was ascertained that a grave 
had been ilug against the house, (which was sunk in 
the floors below the level of the churchyard ;) and 
the body wlu'ch was interred had swollen, and burst 
its narrow home with, such force, that the end of the 
coffin had pushed vigainst the old wall (decayed 
from lo/ig damp), and carried down every thing 
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before it. When her Spirits were depressed in after 
days, Miss M.' often said •that thp ghastly-looking 
black and*silvef coffin* frequently occurred to her 
fancy with something*of its old terrprs ! 

Thcf terror, also, in which little Harriot con- 
tinually livecf, from the unrestrained violence of her 
mother’s temper, affected her nerves to a degree 
which returned to her in her latter years, when the 
slightest cause of alsTrm produced in her, extreme 
fear, before she 'had time* to summon reason to 
conquer it. 

With the exaggeration of childish terror, she 
more than once thought her mother was going to 
fulfil the threat of taking rfway her child’s life. The 
following occurrence was related to the agent sent 
to Stufford to collect materials for this Mvfork, by an 
individual who was at that time a youth in the thea- 
trical company : — 

Harriot Mellon was announced at Bridgenorth 
during the winter of 1790 for some juvenile cha- 
racter, and the narrator took his place in the 
orchestra to see the performance. The overture 
had terminated, and had been played again, yet still 
the curtain was not raised. After a considerable 
delay the piece commenced, and when the scene 
came wherein Harriot Mellon shoulS have appeared, 
another child went through the charaeter. Alaaned 
at the absence of his playmate, the narrator left the 
orchestra, and heard the following strange tale : — 
Mrs. Entwisle, it appeared, had had a quarrel with 
her daughter respecting the performance ; and she 
had beaten poor Harriot so severely, while dressing 
for her part, that the latter ran out of t^e house 
without iier frock, shawl, or 'bonnet, her mother 
following with vow’s of vengeance. Fear lent the 
girl wings to avoid her 'parent’s rage; sfie ran 
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through the North Gate anf! entered some fields, 
where her mother soon lost all trace *of the fugitive. 
It was perfectly dark, andra sevcVe frost had for 
some time prev|iiled. The performance concluded, 
but the frightened child did not return. Mr. and 
Mrs. Entwisle searched every house iif Bridgenorth 
likely to have sheltered her, but all in vain ; and all 
the manager’s sons were, out during the entire night, 
taking various directions abo\]t the environs of the 
town, and carrying their piteous inquiries to the 
different farm-houses. No intelligence was to be 
obtained of her having taken shelter from the severe 
cold, which the searcmers found almost too intense 
to endure; therefore the general dread was, that the 
despairing child had fallen, or thrown herself, into 
the river. * 

The manager’s kind family came in at diflerent 
times next day from their fruitless search, greatly 
distressed at the fate of their little companion. It 
was Sunday, and about mid-day, the family party 
had just assembled at dinner, when Harriot Mellon 
slowly put her face into the room, but scarcely 
Itearing the appearance of any thing human. Her 
arms were pressed tightly across her figure, shiver- 
ing wiih cold; her fine complexion was totally 
concealed ‘by a^ thick coat of black, which was 
furrowed by the tears she had shed during the night; 
and on seeing her friends* they flowed again pro- 
fusely. One of the daughters hurried the half-clad 
girl out of the room, while she exclaimed, “ Oh, let 
me but go near the fire 1” and having been washed 
and dressed from her young friend’s wardrobe, she 
re-entered in terror, and gave the following account 
of the way she.hhd passed the night; — “After 
escaping from my mother, I ran on in the dark 
across numbers of fields; still frightened, and think- 
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ing 1 heard the sound of her steps and voice on the 
wind. I wandered on umil I w^s obliged to stop, 
from being so th:^ ; ai^ I cried a lon^ time. Then 
1 saw some lights alf a distance, whmh 1 took for 
Bridg^north; and I set out again to reach them, 
though I wis almost too*cold to move. When I 
came near to the lights I found they were great 
smoky fires from brick kilns and coal pits. To 
warm myself I drew near to the fires^ but the 
iVigluful men 1 saw* attenditljg thefh alarmed me so 
much that 1 was obliged to hide myself in the thick 
smoke, and to change my place very often to escape 
being seen by them. When daylight came I left 
the smoke, which could no longer hide me ; and I 
wandered through the fields until I saw the dear 
church steeples of Bridgenorih ; but I* dared not 
enter the town for fear of being seen, so I lingered 
in the most lonely fields until 1 knew by the sun that 
most people would be in their houses at dinner, and 
then I came to you !” 

From the extreme severity of the night, and her 
partial state of clothing, it was surpriying the poor 
girl had not perished with the cold. Her very long 
black hair, covered with hoar frost, was matted in 
bea’^y masses; her face and neck blackened with 
the brick-kiln smoke, and scored ^^ith lifer tears ; so 
that altogether the pretty Harriot was changed to . 
the semblance of a sprite from the lower regions. 

She had not broken her fast since the preceding 
day’s dinner, and was quite faint from exhaustion ; 
but while they administered some food, Mr. and 
Mrs. Entwisle, by an unfortunate chance entered 
the room ! Like a startled hare, Harriot flew into 
a corner behind the chairs to Avpid her mother, who 
passionately exclaimed, “ IjCI me reach her — I will 
be the death of her!” 'All violence was however 
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prevented by the family of the manager, except the 
violence of a tongue Wiich nothing could allay. 
“ Where have you passed, the rfght, you young 
husseyl Yob, a high-born person’s child, to go 
away from your mother — yes, you are a* great 
person’s daughter, thougR you behave A) ill to me — 
but we little guessed the wretch you would turn 
out !” 

These and similar speeches of violence continued 
for some lime without iiitermissibn, the family pity- 
ing the poor cowering girl too much to allow the 
angry woman to approach her hiding-place. At 
length, when the manager calmly, but with decision, 
told her he could not feel justilicd in trusting her 
good, unoffending child home again until Mrs. En- 
twisle pledged her word solemnly that she would 
act more kindly for the future, she gave this promise 
with a very bad grace ; and then a fresh scene en- 
sued, to induce poor Harriot to go home ; she clung 
in an agony of terror to the friendly manager, and 
he was obliged to leave the house, half leading, half 
supporting, the terrified child to her home, where he 
reminded Mrs. Entwisle again of her solemn engage- 
ment, and left the disunited family. 

There was not tnuch hope of amendment in this 
violent wonHan. Snd, indeed, her temper was im- 
paired weak extravagance of Mr. Entwisle 

whose love of low convivialiuy induced him to waste 
in company the money which was so much wanted 
at home. 

Her patrons found the only W'ay to secure even 
c|uiet for po^ >r Harriot was to allow her to study her 
characters at their house; for the disputes at her 
own home rendered, study impossible. These visits 
formed her manners for her profession. 

About this time the sharing system of the theatres 
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exchanged for regular salaries ; Harriot Mel- 
lon had fifteen ashillings, *and her step-father one 
guinea w'bekly* besides* the profits of Jiis playing at 
dances during the tfiree unoccupied nights of the 
week! Thjp enabled thsm to take much better 
lodgings, the first floor at the house of a painter, in 
the part of Stafford called Diglake. It is a very 
respectable-looking l^uilding having a garden at (he 
back, to which liarriot wa^ per^ctly devoted, and 
she used to beg flowers from every one, until the 
crowded plants choked each other. 

They lodged here until her London engagement, 
after which she never performed at Stafford ; but 
she always retained an aficction for the widowed 
landlady, Mrs. Walker; and annually sent her 
some gowns, a winter cloak and shawl, with other 
articles of dress ; she also remembered that the old 
lady was extremely particular respecting her tea, 
and there was also in the parcel a quantity of loaf 
sugar and a sufliciency of tea to last until her next 
parcel. Miss Mellon continued this grateful dona- 
tion until her old friend's decease. In one of her 
letters she asked most anxiously about an old ward- 
robe in which her clothes had been kept, begging 
they would take care of it: this,»with*the old oak 
table in the room, are now preserved as relics at 
Stafford. • 

At Burton-on-Trent there is a little anecdote re- 
membered respecting her early love of fun, showing 
the merry, innocent creature she was; and, even in 
those days, she was superior to the false pride of 
which her mother set her so bad an example. 

After having performed Liif/e Pickle at Burton, 
she found a very kind patroness in the wife of a 
rich coach-makcr, a Mrs. Deakin, who always had 

VOL. I. » . ^ 
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little Harriot t6 sleep at her hhuse whjie staying in 
that town. 

As the Entwisles were loo'poor to* pay Ibr a coii- 
x'eyance, the paiity had arriveS on fool ; and some 
visiter at Mrs. Deakin*s, v^ho had seen Harriot thus 
entering the town, stupidly asked her afterwards, 
“ Why she did not travel by the coach ?” The arch 
girl, looking signihcantly at her patroness, replied, 
** Because the cof^ch is^ a puSlif conveyance, Sir, 
and I never in my life have been in any but private 
carriages /” 

“ Indeed !” returned the other incredulously, ‘‘and 
pray. Miss Harriot, where did you find these pri- 
vate carriages V* 

“Why, here, in Mr. Deakin's buildin"-yard, to 
be sure 1” *said the young hoaxer, lauding. , “ 1 
never had money to pay for a real ride, but I get 
into every one of the new carriages in the yard 
when I am here, and ro*ck myself in them for hours, 
they are so nice. Is not that going in private car- 
riages, Sir?” 

While at Burton-on-Trent, Harriot had been 
much noticed also by one of the principal families, 
who hearing from the manager a most favourable 
account of«ner fteadiness and good conduct, gave 
her an introduction to their friends at Stafford, the 
famiiy of Mr. Wright the banker; and from hence 
may be dated her rise in thS world. Some of the 
family were older, some younger, than Harriot ; 
but they all united in lieing very fond of the lively 
“ player girl,” and in making every interest for her 
advancement. The amiable girls took delight in 
dressing her for the,, characters she played, contri- 
buting gowns, glowjs, and shoes, and the use of their 
jewelfejT. She had a general invitation to their 
hospitable house for all t)^ nights when she did not 
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perform; and as thei* principal families of Stafford 
visited there \h|^ee nights ^t least jn each week, she 
had the advanfhge of being in their soyciety. 

Thus she gradually became acquainted with, and 
patronised by, the followjng ladies: — The Misses 
Williamson^ whose father was a barrister, and died 
chairman of the quarter sessions. Miss Fernehough, 
whose family, with the Wrights and the William- 
sons, were the Icacfing individijpis of tbe place; 
Miss Fernehough afterwards married General Sir 
Frederick Robinson, went to Jamaica, and died 
there. The Misses Keen, whose father was a mar- 
shal, as it is termed there, some situation connected 
with the Welsh judges. * His widow was exces- 
sively partial to Harriot Mellon. Miss Hughes, a 
frieqd of the Misses Wright, and Mrs! Barrs, the 
banker's sister. 

All these ladies vied with each other in acts of 
kindness to their young protegee, having her with 
them during the mornings, and at their evening par- 
ties. All who are living now, bear testimony to her 
excellent conduct, from their first acquaintance to 
the time she left Stafford finally, when she was 
between seventeen and eighteen. Her conduct was 
also fully estimated among the infq|rior qlasses ; and 
such was the fair name she bore, that any insult to 
her would have been taken up seriously by her 
legion of humble charApions, the famed “ Stafibrd 
shoemakers,” who still claim her birth for their 
county. The thoughtful Mrs. Entwisle also, in 
order to set malice at defiance, never allowed Har- 
riot to return home alone in the evening. .She took 
her to parties, and called for her again, without 
entering the houses ; for the ilil& of Stafford society, 
who were happy to have the youthful actress among 
them, did not tqink it reqilisite to invite her relations. 
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and Mrs. Entwisle was suffil^iently delighted with 
her daughter’s elevation,* without any attention ex- 
tending to he(;self. *• * •• 

Miss Mellon, t whose heigin increased rapidly, 
now began to take prid^ in neat personal appear- 
ance; and the old wardrobe at Mrs. Walker’s being 
filled by the liberality of her friends, she became 
comparatively a great belle. 

A very estimable patroness ‘of hers, still living at 
Stafford, says, with reference to this and the four 
succeeding years, “A better-conducted, more in- 
dustrious, or praiseworthy girl there could not be. 
She was very handsome, very lively, highly amus- 
ing, and perfectly lady-like, although not what is 
termed accomplished ; she sang pleasantly, and was 
an admirable dancer. I was introduced to hqr by 
Miss Wright, and assisted her benefit, sometimes 
lending her my dresses. She was the most punc- 
tual and particular person I ever knew. If it were 
not too late, she would invariably return everything 
she had borrowed on the same night; and all was 
kept in such good order that it was impossible to 
decide whether the dress had been used. Her 
mother was very careful of her, always accompa- 
nying her [lome, though it were but a few yards. 
But Harriot was universally respected.” 

Another authority of an humbler grade, who was 
professionally connected v^ith the family, states, 
“Miss Mellon was a great favourite among the 
principal families, and with all the young people of 
l)olh sexes; she was a very steady, prudent girl, 
remarkal^l} handsome, and always smiling and 
pleasant-looking. The mother waS a gay, pretty 
woman; but very. rough with her daughter occa- 
sionally. Although Harriot’s salary was fifteen 
shillings per week, they Were in strj^itened circum- 
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stances, because her* step-father was disposed to 
drinking and low company. Migs Mellon’s situa- 
tion between the two, •who disagreed exceedingly, 
was greatly pitied ; so that even aipong the poorer 
classes (especially the shoemakers, with which Staf- 
ford aboundk) she was an* excessive favourite, and 
greatly respected. In those days, when young 
women did not venture through the streets after 
nightfall, she would have been secure, through the 
estimation in whicli she wbs hdid. She had the 
best benefits of any that was taken; a house-full, 
and presents in addition. 

“ Miss Mellon and Mrs. Nunn were the best 
actresses we ever had in Stafford. She could show 
a little temper sometimes at the theatre, and was 
uncommonly particular about her dresses. She had 
her own way very much with the manager, and 
was made much of by him (as well as by his eldest 
son, who was said to be attached to her) and the 
few of the first people in Stafford who were admit- 
ted behind the scenes, including the nobility and 
gentry who came during the races. She lived 
entirely with the young ladies of the leading fami- 
lies, until she left for London ; her home being 
so uncomfortable she had no peace there/’ 


8* 
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CHAPVER V. 


Travelling extraordinary — Gallantry of a letter carrier— Its un> 
fortunate result — Stafford Theatre —Habits of Mr. Entwisle 
— DomeiKic 9cene% —Friend's ponyt— Anecdote — Poor pri- 
soners — Sheridan's visit to Stafford — Sees Miss Mellon, and 
promises an engagementat Drury Lane — Anecdote — Removal 
to London. 

The characters in which, from the age of fourteen 
to eighteen, Miss Mellon gradually advanced and 
improved in the Stafford circuit, were, Priscilla 
Ttmihoy^ in The Romp; Sophia^ in the Road to 
Ruin; Betty Blackberry^ in the Farmer; Jenny 
(Vronghead, in the Provoked Husband; Kathleen^ 
in the Poor Soldier ; Cotvslipt in the Agreeable Sur- 
prise ; Beatrice t Celias Audrey ^ and latterly, Lydia 
Languish^ Letitia Hardy, and Moggy^ in the High- 
land Reel ; her excellent dancing having been very 
effective in the two latter. 

When the company went from Stafford to Ultox- 
eter, Mr. Efitwisle’s party was delayed beyond the 
others, through the dilatory habits of that gentleman. 
His *wifo, after expressing »her impatience, set off 
and provided herself with a seat in a travelling 
market-cart; Mr. Entwisle went to an adjoining 
village, where he was to preside over some games ; 
therefore poor Harriot was left without conveyance 
or money. She had been latterly playing such wo- 
manly parts, that,^ although scarcely sixteen, she 
would not condescend to let the childish tears fall, 
but they gathered fast as she thought over her trou- 
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bles, and how she vp&s to rejoin her party. Not 
wishing to disgust her friends fc^y a history which 
must expose tile family dissensions, the poor young 
girl resolved to waHt the distancy, upwards of ten 
miles. On the road she was overtaken by a letter 
carrier of Ihe name of t^ornwall, who, wondering 
to see Miss Mellon out of charge of her mother, in- 
quired the cause. Her poor little heart was so sad 
at her lonely positlbn, that the rebel t^ars tmuld 
come after his kind question, i^hich was only an- 
swered by sobs. At length he gathered the truth ; 
and the good-natured man placed her in a cottage, 
requesting her to wait until his return. He then 
rode back to Stalford, procured a pillion to his sad- 
dle, and calling for Miss Mellon, mounted her be- 
hind him : in which manner they arrived at Uttox- 
eter. Whether or not the actors, in gratitude for 
his care of their young friend, made him drink too 
many libations, certain it is that the poor fellow, in 
returning home, was stopped and robbed by foot- 
pads ; and all the consolation he received was the 
magistrate’s clerk saying, that “ perhaps riding with 
pretty Miss Mellon at his back all the morning had 
turned his head, and prevented his looking before 
him !” ^ ^ 

The theatricals of Stalford were foi many years 
exhibited in the Town-hall, which stood on pillars, * 
and the market was ^eld beneath if. A question 
was raised in 1790 as to pulling down this edifice; 
and Mr. Stanton considered it necessary to provide 
a theatre for his performances before this was de- 
cided. Accordingly a subscription for building by 
shares was commenced, and the present theatre 
erected. The wear of nearly, half a century has 
not improved its first appearance, which was of the 
most unpretending kind f and it still bears *the one 
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original coat of paint of its yctuthful days. It is a 
dilapidated brick i)uildin^ scarcely; liigher than a 
single-storied house, and has an iron* grating a foot 
or so from the ropf in front, for*the admission of air 
and light. It is calculate^ that a full attendance 
would produce about forty-five pound's; but on 
grand occasions ten additional pounds have been 
managed. 

While the theatre was bein^ built, the company 
removed to Leek,*in StafiTordsnire ; and the follow- 
ing statement from an authentic source there, is 
given verbatim, to show the exact state of Harriot 
Mellon's home. 

“ While residing at Le&k, Mr. Entwisle endea- 
voured to increase his means by giving music-les- 
sons ; but iif that quiet provincial town there M^ere 
few gentlemen desirous of becoming Paganinis of 
their day, and consequently he had few pupils for 
the violin. His acquirements as a piano player 
were very slender ; but they sufficed to teach the 
rudiments to such young ladies as had inherited the 
spinnsts and musical taste of their grand-mammas ; 
therefore his pupils were chiefly among the fairer 
class. Unfortunately, the time expended in these 
tuition morryngs ^seemed to Mrs. Entwisle greater 
than was warranted by the emolument, and this 
theme was a frequent source of family discord. 
The situation of Miss Mellon, "who had to remain in 
the same room with the disputants, where she was 
generally studying some character to be performed 
in the evening, really deserved commiseration. 

“ Anotl\er source of discomfort soon exercised its 
influence. Staffordshire was then more of a danc- 
ing than a musical county; and as the theatre was 
open only three nights a week, the violin of Mr. 
Entwisle was in great deftiand at djvers places of 
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amusement in the neighbourhood. * It frequently oc> 
curred that his return fr«m the ^village Almack’s 
was about the hour of Airs. Entwisle’s early break- 
fast. Her just indignation found utterance, but 
banished all preparations for breakfast, and during 
the war of *words which Insued, the hour for Har- 
riot's rehearsal at the theatre would arrive. She 
was constantly sent there brcakfastless, with an in- 
junction to make an ’excuse for Mr. Entwisle's ab- 
sence through severe indispbshiod. 

“ During the course of the rehearsal, she gene- 
rally had the annoyance of hearing that her father 
was walking about the town in perfect health, and 
seeking to drown care According to his own sys- 
tem. 

“.For a creature young, ingenuous, nnturall^ ab- 
stemious, industrious, proud, and ambitious, it is not 
possible to conceive a situation much more humiliat- 
ing or painful ; without a penny from her scanty 
salary which she might calculate on the power of 
using — her talents taxed to the utmost — (not for the 
necessities of herself, or even her mother, but for 
the follies of one who was no relation,)— and the 
results of the temper he excited in her mother, all 
falling on the unoffending girl, who was the chief 
support of both parties.” * 

One of their common exhibitions of mutual /mger • 
was the destruction of»glasses, cups, plates, &c., be- 
longing to their lodgings, and these had to be re- 
placed out of Miss Mellon’s salary. An individual, 
now living, who was at that time connected with 
the company, recollects the pretty Harriot coming 
in tea IS to the theatre, early one morning, to bor- 
row from the property-man rfome of the tin stage- 
cups, in order to have her breakfast, the earthen- 
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ware having suffered demolition by wrath during 
the preparation of the te& * 

It is not surprising, therei£>re, th*£lt the** principal 
residents of the ^lace took a "great interest in the 
exemplary girl, who, encountering wretchedness at 
home, and admiration a^id homage aViroad, con> 
ducted herself with a degree of propriety beyond 
all praise. She soon became a morning and even- 
ing guest ^at all the best houses^ repaying her friends 
by a constant fund of g6od-temper and liveliness, so 
that they often regretted when her mother called 
for her in the midst of her imitations and anecdotes. 

In some of the towns where Mr. Stanton's com- 
pany performed, Harriot Mellon’s patronesses con- 
sidered her so superior to her position, that, besides 
having herewith them whenever she was not at, the 
theatre, they would not allow her to lodge at the 
Entwisles, but gave her a bed in their own houses. 

Thus at Drayton, when the company stayed 
there, the clergyman of the parish, the Rev. P. 
Stubbs, always allow'ed his wdfe to have Miss Mellon 
on a visit at their house, during the whole time of 
her stay in the neighbourhood, and she used to sleep 
with one or other of his daughters ; if “ sleeping” 
it might be called, when the merry creatures talked 
and laugheef almhst throughout the night. These 
estimable friends of her youth, of whom the duchess 
often spoke, all married extremely well at Liverpool, 
and used to patronize her benefits there after her 
London engagement. 

In 1792, Stafford new theatre opened, and Miss 
Mellon’s salary was raised to one guinea per week ; 
an advanthge to her mother, but not to herself: for 
the former rigidly Jttfpt her without the slightest 
portion of her own earnings. 

A little illustration of this system^ comes in the 
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form of a reminiscence from a lively contemporary, 
of hers while fhere. The Misses right, who were 
Harriot Mellor/s stanciard of taste for every thing, 
possessed a beautiful pony, on whjeh* they used to 
ride daily round the pretty environs of the town. 
A great object of HarriolS secret ambition was to 
be allowed a trial of her equestrian powers ; and 
when these friends one day volunteered the use of 
the pony, and an arApie riding>skirt, notliing could 
exceed her joy, th*ough shb had too much good 
sense and modesty to have asked so great a favour. 

Ofl' trotted Harriot with her own Welsh hat at 
the back of her head, looking the hap))iest creature 
on earth ; and though shd grasped the pc«nmel with 
both her hands, her laughing friends felt the greater 
security that she would not fall. Concluding that 
her high spirits would induce her to ride on, un- 
mindful of time, they made up their minds that 
nothing but the darkness would bring her back; 
therefore the party were astonished when, in about 
a quarter of an hour, they espied poor Harriot 
jogging back again, holding by the pommel, and 
looking very sad. 

One of the gentlemen went forth to assist her in 
alighting ; but this she declined, “ hoping she might 
have the pony a little longer.” * * 

“ Oh certainly, Harriot — all day if you like^ But » 
have you come back for your luncheon ?” 

“No, sir, thank you, I should never want to eat 

if I might ride all daj". But ” 

“ But what brought you back so soon 1” 

“ That ill-natured turnpike-man, sir,” slie replied, 
with her eyes full of tears ; he would not let me 
go through because I had not a penny, although I 
assured him the first time 1 had one, I would run up 
to ihe gale with it. And then I went to "ask my 
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mother for the money, but she does not like to give 
it, and so, sir,'— therefore ” ' 

And there sat the poor innocent gtrl, with burning 
cheeks drying up her tears, her feelings divided be- 
tween the shame of mailing her demand, and the 
grief of relinquishing her ride. Her wdnt was soon 
supplied ; and in future, the pony, skirt, and turnpike 
money, formed the loan together from the friends, 
whose opinion of Mrs. Ent\frisle*s justice to her 
child was not mu2h inoVeased bv the adventure. 

One class of sufferers in Staitord excited her pity 
more than any other ; and in walking with her pa- 
tronesses they often gave her the means of evincing 
it. The poor prisoners ‘ confined in the jail for 
small debts bad a basket suspended from a window, 
to gather Sny passing contribution from the cha- 
ritable ; and Harriot Mellon, who bad known some 
of the evils of poverty, had a dreadful horror that 
persons should be incarr'erated for debts which 
might have resulted from misfortune, or the pro- 
fligacy of others. The power of putting a con- 
tribution into “ the poor debtor’s basket” was a great 
delight to her, and her Iriends used to allow their 
donations to pass through Miss Mellon’s hands. It is 
related that when she first took a benefit at Stafford, 
she stipulated with her mother that she must retain 
a ccr/ain sum to contribute to her “ poor dear old 
debtors.” * 

Charily wa- also a leading virtue in the character 
of Mrs. Entwisle, although at seeming variance with 
much of her treatment towards her daughter ; and 
from the time they began to rise in the least degree 
above pecuniary difficulties, she displayed this ex- 
quisite feminine quality, in every way within her 
limited means, — giving personal "attendance to the 
sick, where she had no oth^r offering, to make ; and 
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when some ' patron would send her a Christmas 
or Easier preset in money, a pcfrtion of it always 
was devoted to the^ptirchase of common elothing 
for infants, or to materials for a dinner to indigent 
persons in her parish. The almost boundless spirit 
of charity possessed by the Duchess of St. Albans, 
therefore was instilled from her childhood by the 
admirable example of her singular but warm-hearted 
parent. • . • • 

In connexion with the foregoing may be added 
here, that imi.,ediaielv when Miss Mellon, as a 
I^ondon actress, could x '^mand sufficient money, 
she wrot' to her (rieiic|s the bankers at Stafford 
(whose family state the circumstance), requesting 
them to undertake, at lier t pense, the jflistribution, 
at Christmas, of an ample quantity of beef, plum- 
pudding, vegetables, bread, ale, &c., to all the pri- 
soners in the jail of StnlFord. She made likewise 
numerous private presents from her own knowledge 
of the inhabitants; and had dislributious of coals, 
blankets, and clothing, among the poor there. All 
these were continued every season. 

The town of r>i 1 is re, larkably quiet and dull 
even for a provincial | laci , influx of strangers 
being comparatively small , there would be 
nothing to interrupt the monotony, if it were not for ^ 
the races. • 

These take place in October, and i. *’ing the week 
It would seem as if the neisrhbourhood was en- 
livened by magical power. This is the great event 
for dramatic speculation there, and accordingly the 
theatre is then aiw'ays opened. • 

The two members, Mr. Sheridan and the ho- 
nourable E. Monckton, were appointed stewards of 
the races in 1794; and went down to Stafford in 
October to attend their sporting duties. 

VOL. I. 9 
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Mr. Stanton, of course, Drought, his dramatic 
company to open the theatre; a^d, as was cus- 
tomary, the stewards of thd races 'bespoke a play. 
This was the gala night, and *all the gay world at- 
tended ; the members accompanying the,two families 
of Williamson and Wright. 

The play was the Belle’s Stratagem ; the farce, 
the Romp; and Harriot Mellon, not then quite 
seventeen*, had th^nervpus ordeal of playing before 
the arbiter of London theatricals. 

Mr. Sheridan expressed himself greatly pleased 
with her talent, and as he was surrounded by her 
best friends, they spoke most warmly in favour of 
her disposition, conduct, and industry. 

He said ‘‘ it was a pity her talents were confined 
to so small a theatre;” and Mr. Wright instantly 
urged him to engage her for Drury Lane ; to which 
the other replied, “ He would think of it, and it 
should be done when he went to town.” 

The kind advocates of Harriot Mellon knew Mr. 
Sheridan too well to attach any value to a mere 
promise. However, the next evening, the Misses 
Williamson invited him to meet their protegde at 
tea ; and, after some professional discussion, Miss 
Mellon received a confirmation, in his positive pro- 
mise, of an engagement for Drury Lane when he 
retuilied to London. 

In complimenting her on* her accurate mode of 
speaking, he inquired how she had been educated ? — 
and when she ingenuously told him that her studies 
had been confined to her own language, he made 
the gratifying and well-remembered reply, “ There 
was no occasion for any other, as I never heard a 
more elegant or accurate diction on or off the 
stage.”. 

Thus making her happy at the moderate expense 
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of a compliment and ^ promise, he drafted, after 
his week of acting popuIfy*ity* Mrs. Entwisle w'as 
enraptured, and'^saw v j^ions of benefits and coronets. 
Mr. Gntwisle dream^of the bliss of perfect idleness : 
and as for Harriot, she was not sarfb enough even to 
think or dicam ! She dftl nothing but watch the 
post which was to bring news of the engagement, 
but all her friends doubted whether their volatile 
member would give <he matter a second thought ; 
and they were rigln ; he was in tao great ^cuniary 
difficulties. 

In the midst of this “hope deferred,” Harriot 
Mellon took her benefit, whicn was a profitable one, 
amounting to upwards of fifty pounds, including 
presents ; but over this she had no command, be- 
yond receiving some clothes, purchased by her 
mother, and the sum she insisted on putting into the 
debtors* box, which her mother supewtitiously 
thought it would be unlucky to deny her. 

The close of this year was the last of her acting 
with the Stafford company ; and on the final night 
of their performance there, she made her farew'ell 
courte''v as the chambermaid, in 0*Keefe’s farce of 
“ The Dead Alive.” 

Before leaving Stafford with the company, she 
went in despair to Mr. Wright, eiftreattng he would 
remind Mr. Sheridan of the forgotten promise. This , 
constant friend complied with ner request, and re- 
ceived from Mr. Sheridan a complimentary answer, 
stating his opinion that “it was scarcely worth 
Mihile for a lady of Miss Mellon’s talent to appear 
towards the close of a season which the manager 
intended should be a short one ; but when*thdy were 
about to re-open the house he trusted to hear again 
from her, &c. &c.” 

This diplomatic, evasive reply was more satisfac- 
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tory to Miss Mellon tlian to her less sanguine coun- 
sellor ; however, they were obliged to wait for an- 
other opportunity* ^ «. 

The winter* had been very ^severe, and the poor 
of Stafford suffefed such misery that a committee 
was formed for their relief, and some gentlemen 
proposed having an amateur play for charitable pur- 
poses. Accordingly, on the 10th of June, 1795, 
they performed “ The Road totlluin,” Goldfinch, by 
Captain Heywood*— Jacob, by Mr. Woolwich, ama- 
teurs — the other characters by Mr. Stanton’s com- 
pany. 

Miss Mellon played SopAia, whose school-girl 
spirits were admirably represented by her own 
buoyant gayety. It was a favourite character with 
her audienae, and the rounds of applause she re- 
ceived (as stated by those who remember her attrac- 
tive appearance on the charity night) seemed given 
with a feeling that it might be the last opportunity 
they would have of complimenting the clever young 
creature who had grown up among them. 

Strange to say, among her numerous admirers”at 
Stafford, all her confidantes assert positively that 
she had no preference for any one. She was said 
to have the best line of characters given to her in 
consoquencef of the attachment of the manager’s 
son ; but if such were his feeling it was unreturned 
by her. Indeed, the terror fpit by the poor girl re- 
specting her mother’s violence always crushed the 
romantic portion of her nature; and Mrs. Entwisle 
was a perfect Argus in her own family; so that 
Miss Mellon lared not have liked any one without 
her approbation ! 

About this time, she formed an intimacy with a 
young person (at fhe house of a country patron) 
whose rather kept mills ii\ the country. Tnis new 
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friend was extremely anxious to have Harriot 
staying with ^er at “'ihe cottage near the mill ; and 
accordingly, wljen the acting season was over, the 
latter accepted* the invitation. Great was her de- 
light, after being used\o smoky lodgings and confined 
air, to have^a pretty rurai^bed-chamber, with snowy 
curtains, and the windows half hidden with wood- 
bine and clematis. They walked to church through 
flowery lanes, and were perfectly good friends for 
two or three days « until tlye miller’s landlord, with 
his friend (a pair of London dandies), called to see 
them, or rather, to sec the new guest. 

The miller hurried up to Miss Mellon’s door, 
telling her of the great honour the young gentlemen 
conferred in coming to visit her, and that she must 
make haste down directly. But the careful Mrs. 
Eniwisle had lectured her daughter so well, and the 
kind banker’s family at Stafford were so particular 
in their injunctions, that Miss Harriot would not go 
down. A second message came by the miller’s 
daughter, but the youns actress was inexorable, 
saying, ** it was an insult for men of superior rank 
thus to suppose she was to go at their bidding, to be 
stared at without respect.” 

The visiters went away ; and the miller, alarmed 
at his landlord being offended, gaye popr Harriot as 
severe a scolding as ever she received at home; 
and even her young friend joined against her — taunt- • 
ing her with the airs oT an unknown actress, in not 
feeling proud of any one’s notice. So poor Harriot 
Mellon went to bed m tears. 

The estates adjoining those of the mill belonged 
to a Mr. Jervis, an uncle to the great ai^miral. Sir 
John Jervis, afterwards Lord St. Vincent. Mr. 
Jervis was a magistrate, and had such a dislike to 
the drama that he never would grant a licjense f(»i 
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theatrical performancb within his jurisdiction. It 
was at his house that the miller's young landlord was 
slaying on a visit ^t this fime. #, 

For the magistrate’s sever6 judgment on the fol- 
lowing morning ihe miller related the impertinence 
of the strolling player-girl^hoping his wa^’ship would 
apologise to the landlord in his tenant’s name. 

The old gentleman said that probably her refusal 
at first was all artfulness, in-order to induce the 
young men to return. .But thecmiller replied, that 
“ it was worse than art, it was obstinacy ; for they 
had pressed her to change her mind, and she would 
not, so he was going to send her home in a cart that 
afternoon.” 

Mr. Jervis said, “ So a pretty player-girl is really 
modest enoygh to dislike insulting admiration. Go 
home and tell her that 1 shall call upon her to-day, 
and Mrs. Jervis will accompany me.” 

Nothing could exceed the surprise at the mill re- 
specting the turn affairs were taking; but they saw 
it was their best policy to make friends again with 
their guest; and by the time that Squire Jervis and 
his lady arrived. Miss Mellon had forgotten her 
grievances, and was all sunshine. 

The strangers closely questioned her motives and 
general habi/s, wbich must have been satisfactory, 
for the old lady said. “ Instead of your going home 
'this afternoon, Mr. Jervis and 1 wish you to come 
and stay a httle at our house, to show our neigh- 
bours that we are not prejudiced against all people 
of vour profession.” 

Who now 510 happy as merry Harriot Mellon, 
except her. ambitious mother! who, on hearing the 
story afterwards, was fully sensible of the difference 
between visiting a squire and a miller. 

The amiable old pair took a great fancy to the 
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artless, animated Miss Mellon/or, as she was always 
called there, Little* Harriot the player.” She 
managed so wejl as to rernove thd prejudice of the 
magistrate ; and act^sdly, by her ingenuous grace, 
wheedled him into granting a license for the ob- 
noxious performances, besides patronising them 
afterwards. 

Whenever she was in iheir neighbourhood these 
strangely-acquired ffiends always honoured her 
with an invitation* to make they* house 'her tem- 
porary home ; but the poor old lady at last became 
bedridden, and her husband died suddenly of apo- 
plexy about the time Miss Mellon came to London, 

She heard afterwards there was a sketch of a will 
found in his writing, in which was a list of names 
for bequests, without the sums being inserted : among 
these were — ” To little Harriot the player girl.”* 

It has been frequently asserted that Miss Mellon 
was engaged by Mr. Sheridan in 1793, and appeared 
during that year at Drury-Iane. These statements 
are perfectly erroneous. In the first place, there 
was no theatre open at Drury-lane in 1793. The 
old house had been pulled down, as Suett said, “ to 
prevent the unpleasantness of its corning down of 
its own accord and the immense new theatre, 
afterwards destroyed by fire, was not open until 
March 12rh, 1794. 

As the former Drury-lane company was obliged 
tq^be removed to the *Haymarket, from 1792 to 
1794, the establishment was too uncertain and ir- 

• Miss Mellon was more fortunate regarding the testamentary 
kindness of some of her other friends of early years : several 
of these, even in comparatively humble grade, bequeathed to 
their young favourite some trifling testimonial of their former 
regard ; tsmich she received at different periods, long after she 
had leA the provincial circuit. , * 
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regular for the managers to increase the confusion 
and trouble by the engagemeAt of debutantes ; and 
there were no additiooil made t^ their number. 
These erroneous statements? have probably arisen 
from a book wjiitten by We^itzer in his old age, 
entitled “ Dramatic Chronology," professing to re- 
cord first appearances, .and other theatrical events, 
during a long course of years, In order to save 
himself the trouble of research, the work was com- 
piled chiefly from^hear^ay ; so*t^ of his authorities 
forgot dates; others did not choose to remember 
them ; many wilfully misled him ; and respecting 
first appearances (of ail things proverbially deceitful), 
it is well known that he used to ask his favourites 
“ What character would you like to have named as 
your first ?” This valueless work, which often 
misleads th*ose who are disinclined to troublesome 
research, states that Miss Mellon appeared as f^ydia 
Languish in 1793. Yet in another book the same 
author names 1795. The former was done to make 
her appear older than she really was, in the hope 
of annoying her for having refused to lend him money 
when sBe could not afford it, in consequence of her 
mother having a building mania at Cheltenham, and 
borrowing all her daughter’s earnings. 

During tlvj spring of 1795, Miss Mellon still went 
on Mr. Stanton’s circuit, though earnestly watching 
the affairs of Drury-lane. The season tficre con- 
cluded on the 22d May; arid Mr. Wright, true to 
his promise, a short lime afterwards again addressed 
Mr. Sheridan, regarding the hopes of an engage- 
ment which had been held out to the good little 
prot4gt5e pf Stafford. 

The novelty of the great theatre, which had filled 
it for one season, could not extend to the next; 
therefore it was deemed advisable to select some 
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clever debutantes, aijd fortunately Mr. Wright’s 
letter arrived «just in time, to remind Mr. Shendan 
of Miss Mellon* ^ o * 

The reply contained a promise of engagement for 
her appearance in the ensuing Sepltsmber, provided 
her talent answered his * expectation on further 
examination. 

The Entwisle party were at Bridgenorth when 
Mr. Wright received this important intelligence; 
but Harriot was invited to Stafford to see* a grand 
assaui (Varmes given at the Town-hall by the Che- 
valier D’Eon; and then she learned the delightful 
intelligence of her chance of engagement in London. 

Her grateful remembrance of the disinterested 
kindness shown by this excellent family used often 
to affect her to tears, even of late years. , When she 
had the means of keeping a house worthy to re- 
ceive those she so much valued, they were fre- 
quently her guests, and continued so during the life- 
time of Mr. Coutts, until increase of years deprived 
them of the inclination to move from home. Her 
affection extended to the generation not yet born 
when she was at Stafford; many who are still 
young, remember the dress-frocks and enormous 
dolls constantly sent from Miss Mellon, which formed 
their joys of early days. > * 

After the knowledge of her London prospect. 
Miss Mellon could not ^settle herself to her fcfrmer 
career; and, indeed, so short a time would inter- 
vene before the opening of Drury-Iane, that the 
Entwisles thought it desirable to go at once to Lon- 
don, and effect all their arrangement®. There had 
been some money saved from Harriot's benefits 
against this anticipated event, so they would be 
spared from any immediate pecuniary difficulty. 

When Miss Mellon wept to take farewelLo'f her 
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best friends, Mr. Wnght, sci^*’ ^ almost 
paternal, gave her a sn^all sum of money for her 
own use, and uttd^ed the gratifying* prophetic words 
(remembered* by his descendants), “ Farewell, Har- 
riot; Heaven bless you, child. If you conduct 
yourself as well as you^have done ever since you 
nave been known to our family, I shall see or hear 
of you riding in your own carriage !” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

London — She waits upon Sheridan — His appearance and cha« 
racter — His oblivion of the promise made — Lodgings in Lon* 
don — Anecdote of a hackney-coachman — Removal to meaner 
lodgingx — Kmburrasaments — State of wkrdrobe— Sheridan at 
last fulfils his promise — ^Interview — Engagement — Debut as 
Lydia Languish — Michaelmas goose. 

After having seen the humble* respectable, and 
gradually rising career of Miss Mellon during her 
provincial life, we have now to trace the more 
anxious period from her debut in London. 

The family party reached the metropolis in June, 
without friend or acquaintance, trusting solely to 
the promise of a manager almost unknown to them, 
and with a very slender stock of money to support 
them, in case of any delay respecting an engage- 
m(mt. 

The theatre had closed during the preceding 
month; therefore they considered that Mr. Sheridan 
was likely to be disengaged, and able, at once to 
inform them of his decision. Accordingly, Miss 
Mellon, accompanied to the door by her mother, 
waited on him the day succeeding her arrival, to 
state the hopes which had brought her to London. 
After much hesitation, sho was received by the 
great manager in the most slovenly of morning 
costumes, unshaven, and bearing the exhausted, dull 
look of the overnight’s conviviality. 

The wit of R. Brinsley Sheridan, Moore clearly 
proves, was frequently “ borrowed plumage” from 
others, or else, studiously planned in advance; he 
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says, <*It is certain that even* his hanjnots in society 
were not made at the moment ; bvt that frequently, 
like a' skilful priest, he had jfrepareci < the miracle of 
the moment* beforehand !’* * 

Convivial wit, however, genuine qr borrowed, 
often dazzles the world into blindness towards de- 
fects; yet when we consider that his character 
displayed, glaringly on its surface, a frequent habit 
of inebriety; a |vant ,of strict, principle to defray 
just debts (and to escape which he would conde- 
scend to any paltry trick or subterfuge); a care- 
lessness as to falsely making use of, or betraying, 
his best friends to serve t^^e purpose of the moment ; 
a continual habit of raising the hopes of others by 
hollow pro/nises, without a power of fulfilling them ; 
and an indifference for truth, which made him the 
selected secondary aid in an act which will go down 
a sad history to posterity;* — when we recollect 
these points in his character, our moral judgment 
must diminish the enthusiastic admiration our lite- 
rary taste would entertain for the author of the 
“ School for Scandal’* — the finest comedy in our 
language. 

Mr. Sheridan had not only forgotten his promise 
to Mr. Wright, but even Miss Mellon’s name and 
appearance; nor was it until the production of his 
own* letter to Mr. Wright (in which he had desired 
Miss Mellon to come to London), that he could 
recall any recollection of the circumstance. 

He then became prodigal of fine speeches to the 
mortified young creature, who was nearly fainting 
from thia her first experience of worldly sincerity. 
He praised her mode of speaking, her effective per- 

* The well-known part which he took in the proceeding^ in 
parliament regarding the Prince of Wales's marriage with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert must be remembered by all. * 
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sonal appearance for«her profession, and sent her 
away with an'itdefinite pi^mise about ** keeping her 
in his mihd,” >^nich she could not vejy clearly un- 
derstand, nor, perhaps, had he a^y intention that 
she should ^ 

On Miss Mellon rejoining Mrs. Entwisle, the 
latter overwhelmed her with reproaches for “ not 
having made Mr. Sheridan give her an engagement 
for the opening se;alon !’* and, on the nexx day, the 
matron resolved to try her own ssill for her daugh- 
ter. But the diplomacy of the manager (whom 
Mrs. Gore has lately defined as “ the arch master of 
finesse!**) far exceeded the arts of his untutored 
countrywomen ; and she* returned home from her 
fruitless errand, saying, “ I saw he was telling me 
lies all the time, yet 1 could not catch hiVn out with 
a direct one !” 

The proverb of “ fair words cost nothing” (which 
must have originated in Ireland) seems to have been 
Mr. Sheridan's motto ; for instead of stating at once 
the unwelcome truth, that there was no vacancy 
for another actress at Drury-lane,” he kept these 

C r people in uncertainty during three months^ by 
unmeaning promises, thereby preventing them 
from returning to the country, or yccep;ing engage- 
ments from minor companies. 

At first they had taken lodgings near the Slrand, ' 
in order to have a resffCctabie address for the ma- 
nager’s expected communications; but as their 
means gradually melted, the provident Mrs. Entwisle 
considered the situation to be too dear, and ac- 
cordingly they removed to a small housq in New 
Street,-^of which more hereafter. 

The following circumstance of genuine country 
simplicity occurred during their temporary,stay in 
the Strand : — Qn the seednd day after their arrival, 
VOL. I. 10 
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while Mrs. Entwisle had found her diplomacy over- 
matched by the senatoria'i manager,^ Harriot Mellon, 
who was encjianted with the- little snatch” of the 
London sights ^^’hich she hacK' obtained on the pre- 
ceding day, could not r^ist violating her mother’s 
strict injunction as to staying at home ; she resolved 
to venture out, and walk on in a straight line for a 
short distance, when she would return, ere her 
watchrul.guardian’s mission Wa^ over. 

She set forth towards the city, to enjoy a repe- 
tition of the preceding day’s wonder ; and walked 
on, unconscious of distance or time, until she ar- 
rived at a large place with pillars, and having statues 
of kings and queens (which she afterwards dis- 
covered was the Royal Exchange), and there she 
began to feel very weary. But the magic city 
seemed even to provide for her wishes in anticipa- 
tion ; for no sooner did she experience fatigue, than 
a kind old gentleman, with a bunch of hay in his 
hand, inquired, “Did she want a coach?” This 
was the very thing she required, enabling her to 
explore further, and at the same time repose herself ; 
so she told the old coachman he w'as to “ drive her 
all over London, and then bring her home.” “ La’ 
love ye, Mi^s,” said the man, “ that would cost ye a 
sight of money.’^ “But look here, sir,” said she, 
producing her purse, “ I have a shilling to pay you.” 
The good-tempered old Jehu, wondering at her 
simplicity, said, “ Ah, Miss, I can only set you dowtr 
a quarter of the way home for that money ; but get 
in, and we’ll see about it.” To her infinite delight, she 
was established in a jingling old carriage, whence, 
with the ‘windows down, she glanced at the bright 
shops as it hurried past, until the vehicle stopped, 
and the driver announced that he had exceeded the 
shilling fare. What was ^he to do?, fatigued, with- 
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out money, and (wofst of all) not having as yet 
seen enough oT l^eauiiful libndon, she inquired, with 
tears in hfer eyrfs, “ Wftuld not dear 6\d Mr. Coach- 
man put her on juSt another street?” Having 
ascertained ^ihat she had np further means of paying, 
and was but just arrived in London, the kind-hearted 
man, shaking up his multitudinous capes, said, 
“ Well, (hen, sit still, and don’t cry, my dear; bless 
your pretty face ; JVe got daughters mysQlf, and I’d 
rather drive you half over Lunnun than leave 'e to 
find your way alone !” And he actually drove her 
the entire distance to her own home, saying, as he 
let her out, This is a bad job, but 1 must take it 
out of another fare. Now don’t you go out by 
y’rself never no more in Lunnun, ’cause you won’t 
find many such fools as me.” * 

Miss Mellon used to relate this with great pleasure, 
adding, “ you may have heard of individuals leaving 
a fortune to persons they only met travelling; but did 
you ever before hear of any thing equal to my dear 
iiackney-coachman relinquishing his fare through 
good feeling.” n 

Mrs. Entwisle having discovered the ruinous ex- 
pense of furnished lodgings, for poor people, resolved 
to take part of a cheap unfurnisl^ed house ere then 
little stock of money was exhausted ; and to pur- 
chase with it the few articles of furniture they would » 
require. ' 

‘ The cottage, selected through economy, was in 
New Street, near the present Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, upwards of three miles from the theatres, 
the neighbourhood of Drury-lane being at that time 
very expensive ; for Tavistock Street had as yet 
some of the fashion remaining, which made it the 
Bond Street of some sixty years back. 

Saint George’s Fields,’ on the contrary, were then 
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almost a wild, with great ponds of water, where 
cockney sportsman sought snipe winter, as they 
used likewise hi “ the Five Fkilds,” v^hich have since 
been metamorpfiosed into Eelgrave and Eaton 
Squares, then a dismal ^wamp; whib mounds of 
earth and stagnant pools existed where the Blue 
School and New Bethlem have been since erected. 
The immediate vicinity of the Surrey Theatre was 
a recepta/:Je for itinerant shoiVqpen in winter, and 
bird-fanciers and dog-se*llers in summer; so that the 
necessity of passing through such a “ cordon” 
(which was any thing but a “cordon sanitaird”) 
occasioned the rents to be exceedingly low ; that, 
together with taxes, of the house of which Mrs. 
Entwisic hired a part, being widiin 10/. per annum. 
It was ncxf door to a shop, occupied then, as now, 
by a baker, and was a miserably small, inconvenient 
place. 

Miss Mellon, however, did not think it either 
miserable or ill furnished ; for it was the first “ place 
with furniture of their own” she bad ever inhabited, 
and it consequently seemed to her a very high de- 
gree of respectability. 

This rise in worldly grandeur made her feel any 
sort of slight more bitterly; and in after days, when 
arrayed in velvet and reclining in splendour, she 
used Jaughingly to relate the mortifications which 
almost always attended her Sunday walks with her 
mother. 

On fine Sunday afternoons it was the custom for 
very well-dressed people to walk in the mall of St. 
James’s Park; and when Mrs. Entwisle and her 
Harriot had been to church, they used to set forth 
on their three miles’ journey to reach this pro- 
menade. 

Miss 'Mellon used to describe that they were then 
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in mourning for Mrt £ntwisle*s brother; and as 
cheap black b*er/>mes ** sWbbby” wuch sooner than 
colours, it may be su}9posed that all ,the beauty of 
the future duchess dW not prevent her dress from 
being raihey dowdy. , 

The young men used to look under her bonnet 
with unrestrained expressions of impertinent ad- 
miration, notwithstanding the Medusa-looks which 
her mother assumpdT to awe them. Th^ females, 
envious, perhaps, of the brilliant country belle, with 
her bright eyes and rosy complexion, used to laugh 
and sneer aloud at ** such rusty black silk gowns,’* 
or “ the poor creatures* cotton stockings,** or “ bon- 
nets such as had been worn two 3 'ears ago !** 

Miss Mellon used to be quite disheartened at the 
satire attracted by their ** best dresses f* and with 
the offended dignity of a ** householder,” she would 
make her mother return to their little Surrey cage 
(with its sitting-room about two yards square, lidding 
a table and three rush-chairs only), and, in a fever 
of vexation, she would burst out crying, and say, 
“ Perhaps those impudent people have not a nice 
place vnth furniture of their mm like ours !** 

The summer rolled on, and the heart>.sick Miss 
Mellon, fretting through “ hope^ deligrred,” after 
having applied to Mr. Sheridan as oOen as she 
dared without offence, began to feel that thoy had • 
acted foolishly in refying on the promises of a 
stranger, and that the wisest plan would be to sell 
off their valuable “table and three chairs,” and return 
to the kind family of the Stantons, to rejoin the 
theatrical company. 

Mrs. Entwisle, however, always persevering, tried 
f»ne more chance, by having a letter written to Mr. 
Wright at Stafford, stating their position. , He in- 
stantly wrote /impressively to remind Mr. Sheridan 
10 * 
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of the promised engagerncntf which had tempted 
the poor people to give (ip their liYerihood ; and so 
effectual was his remonstrance, thdt the* manager 
instantly wrote tp desire Miss<Vlelloii would call on 
him. With admirable ccjplness he tolc^ her that a 
young actress having seceded from the company, 
Miss Mellon had been always “ kept in his mind,” 
as he had formerly said, and had now a chance of 
taking th^ absent lady’s place i pnd as a specimen 
of her declamatio^l, he' requested her to read the 
scenes of Lydia Lan^ish and Mrs, Malaprop aloud, 
fiom his own play of the Rivals. 

She felt greatly frightened, and answered, with 
the naive, una fleeted manner which she retained 
through life, ** I dare not, sir, for my life ! I would 
rather rcad*it to all England. Suppose, sir, you did 
me the honour of reading it to rne 

There was something so unassuming and child- 
like in the way she made this daring request, that 
the manager entered into the oddity of the matter, 
and read nearly the whole play to his delighted 
young auditor. She became so identified with the 
drama, that she forgot all dread of the author, and, 
on his request, she read the scenes of Lydia and her 
Aunt with so much spirit, that Mr. Sheridan “ ap- 
plauded” repcaleJly, told her she could play either 
•character, and gave her an engagement. 

By this time the company were coming back 
from the provinces, and there were several private 
meetings of performers at the theatre, which Miss 
Mellon having received permission to join, never 
failed to attend. Mr. Sheridan having told ]ier she 
should make her debut in the Rivals, but that he 
had not decided whether as Lydia or Mrs. Mala- 
prop, she studied it continually ; Mrs. Entwisic, of 
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course, giving her ov/fi high-tragedy conception of 
each characteV ps the mooei. • 

She always accomjpftnied her daughter to the re- 
hearsals, waited at tht theatre, and* went home with 
her. When the acting leason commenced, they 
had the doiiole journey to the evening performances 
also ; so that, for a length of time, Miss Mellon and 
her mother walked at least twelve miles each day; 
which, perhaps, wt^s* useful, in n^intaining the fine 
health which was natural to both. 

The house opened on the 16 th September, and 
Miss Mellon w'ent on the stage to join in the na- 
tional anthem. 

The Rivals was produced after a few rehearsals, 
and the debut announced as Lydia Languish by a 
young lady, her first appearance.” 

She was exceedingly alarmed and nervous, so 
that her performance was very inferior to her re- 
hearsals, or the spirited reading To the author; but 
the following criticism from the leading dramatic 
paper of the day seems not unfavourable : — 

“ The Rivals was performed last night, with a 
new actress as Lydia Languish. The lady, whose 
name is said to be Melting, or Millen, was greatly 
agitated. Her appearance is strjjiingly handsome, 
her voice musical, her action graceful, w'hen not 
checked by fear ; and there were some tones of * 
archness at times, whidh practice may increase ; so 
it would be unfair to call last night a failure, though 
she did not succeed.” 

After this rather feeble first appearance, she and 
Mr. Sheridan thought it desirable that some time 
should elapse, for her to become acquainted with 
the size and extent of the house, by joining in cho- 
ruses, &c., ere she tried a firominent character; 
and to this plaq they adhdred until October. 
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On Michaelmas-day the dbuntry family felt the 
absence of the cihtomary gift whiah some of their 
farming friends were always sure to send them 
hitherto ; and Miss Mellon's 'salary of thirty shil- 
lings per week certainlyi would not a(lmit of any 
Such dainty being purchased. 

Mrs. Entwisle had brought her up with the firm 
belief in the necessity of com{)lying with the super- 
stitious customs attached to certain days, the omis- 
sion of which would infallibly be followed by ill 
luck; and therefore, the Christmas rnince-pie, 
Shrove-Tuesday pancakes, Easter tansy-pudding, 
or Michaelmas-goose, must be lasted, though in 
ever so small a quantity, nay, even though dis- 
agreeable to the partaker, as was her own case re- 
specting the Michaelmas dainty. An anecdote re- 
garding the latter has been sent us bv an individual 
who recollects her in New Street, ^’o him she re- 
gretted bitterly that, on her first metropolitan S9th 
of September, she should not be able to purchase a 
goose, for the sake of tasting a small portion to 
bring good luck. He adds, that the girlish delight 
she felt was excessive, on being informed that at 
some co(tk-shop near Drury Lane she might pur- 
chase even ene qvarter, from the dish she only de- 
sired for its consequent good fortune. The little 
portion was accordingly procured, and Miss Mellon 
and her relatives were quite 'satisfied in having thus 
fulfilled a superstitious duty at the appointed season. 

It must be admitted, even by us “ doubters” con- 
cerning luck, that, if we are to judge by the event, 
Miss Mellon’s system of tempting the smiles of 
Dame Fortune was more successful than any which 
“ reasoning people” can recommend ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Performers at Drury I.ane in 179o — Apfmarance of the house 
— Locloiskii — Characters plaved b> Miss Mellon — Hairdresser 
— Plays Miss Farren’s and Mrs. Jordan’s characters — Mr. Bra- 
ham's first ap}iearance at Drury Lane — Opera rehearsal — 
Personal appearance — lleminiscences of a contemporary ac- 
tor — Miss Farren — Eail of Dferby — Anecdotes. 


Miss Mellon first appeared at Drur^ Lane on 
tlie 17th of September, 1795. In compliance with 
the opinion of some experienced theatrical collec- 
tors, the dramatic history of each year will be given 
without interruption, in order to show the progres- 
sive improvement in her cast of characters. To 
prove the difliculty of obtaining a new or important 
part by a debutante totally without interest, it will 
be sufficient to give the following names of esta- 
blished favourites, extracted from the hills of per- 
formance during Miss Mellon^s flrst London sea- 
son. 


Mrs Siddons 
Mrs. Jordan 
Mrs. Crouch 
Mrs. Bland 
Miss De Camp 
Mrs. Powill 


Miss Farren 
Miss Collins 
Miss Leak 
Miss Redhead 
Ml'S. Gomlall 
Mrs. Booth 


Sig^nora Storace 
Miss Pope 
Mrs. Bramwell 
Miss Heard 
Mrs. Kemble 
Mrs. tfopkins 


Thus there were four or five first-rate actresses 
for every line of character in this unrivaliod com- 
pany, of whicK the pnnci{)al actors were. 
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Messrs. Kemble 

C. Kemble ^ 

Braham 

Wroiigbton 

Palmer „ 

Barrymore 

Ackin 

Moody 

Hollingsworth 


Kelly e 

Beiisley 

Waldron 

Burton 

King • 

Bannister 

Beeson 

Caulfield 

Maddocks 


Suett 

Bannister, jun. 

1 lignum 

Sedgwick 

Baddely 

Dodd 

Padker 

Wewitzer 

Bussell 


Miss Mellon ha^ never seen theatre larger than 
the townhalls in which she had played during her 
provincial circuits ; many of these did not exceed 
the dimensions of ordinary sitting-rooms ; and the 
curtain just cleared from touching the actor’s head&. 
What must have been her feelings on first treading 
the stage of “the wilderness,” as Mrs. Siddons 
styled the ‘enormous new Drury Lane, where the 
mere opening for the curtain was forty-three feet 
wide and thirty-eight feet high, or nearly seven 
times the height of the performers ? The diameter 
of the pit was fifty-five feet; the height to the ceil- 
ing fifty-seven feet ; and there were seats altogether 
for 3600 persons ; — so that on “ a crush night” 
upwards oi 5000 persons might have been squeezed 
into this "enormous pile. Miss Mellon used to say 
that, notwi(hstai^ing her unusual height, she felt 
herself “ a mere shrimp” when the curtain was 
raised and she saw the multitude of faces before 
her ! 

The season opened with First Love, and Ab Smg 
JSTo Supper; previously to which pieces the company 
assemnled on the stage to sing the national antnem. 
and Miss^Mellon among them. 

Lodciska, a musicoi romance of Mr. Kemble’s, 
had been produced with great expense (as mana- 
gers* pieces generally are) ; and, to give it effect, 
every person in the theatVe, except ;he really prin- 
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cipal performers, waa expected to go on in some 
part, however* trifling. Miss Mellon and Mrs. C. 
Kemble (then 'Aiiss Ue Camp) were among the 
captives in Lodoiska on the Ist^ of’ October, as 
stated by the books of Driyy Lane ; and the follow- 
ing is a literal copy of the first London play-bill in 
which Miss Mellon’s name appeared : — 


THEATRE HOYAL. DRURY LANE. 

« . • • 

Tins present Thursday, Oct 1st, 1795, 

I'heir Majesty's servants will act a comedy called the 

WEIEEL OF FORTUNE. 


sir David Daw • 
Governor Tempest 
Mr. Penruddock - 
Mr. tVoodville - 
Mr. Sj^denham > 

Captain Wootlville 
Weazle 

Servant to’Woodville 
Officer 
Jenkins 
Coachman • 

Cook - . - 

Servant to Tempest 
Footmen — Messrs. Trueman, 
Mrs. Woodville - 
Emily Tempest - 
Dame Diinckly - 
Maid . • . 


Mr. R. Palmer. 
Mr. Kin/r. 

Mr. Kemble. 

Mr. Whiftield. 
Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. C. Kemble. 
Mr Suett. 

Mr. Maddt cks. 
Mr. Phdiimore. 
Mr. Russel. 

Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Banks 
Mr. Webb. 
Cooke, Evans, W^lsh. 
Mrs. Powell. 
?liss Faricn. 

Mrs Mattocks, 
Miss Tidswell. , 


To which will be addeef, for the first time this Season, 
The Romance of 


LODOISKA. 

The music composed and selected from Cherubini, Kreutzer, 
and Andreozzi, by , 

Mr. Storace. 


Polanders. 

Prince Lapanski - • - Mr. Aikin. ^ 

Count Floreskt . a . Mr. Kelly. 
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Baron Lovinski • > t 

Varbel - - - c - 

Adolphus \ . 

Chistavus • - - * 

First page ^ - - - • 

Second page 
Princess Lodoiska *- 

Captives. 


Mr. Palmer. 
Mr.«.Suett. 

Mr. Caulfield, 
iir. Trueman. 
Master Welsh. 
Master Gregson. 
Mrs. Qroucli. 


Miss Leak, Miss Dc Camp, Miss Miller, Miss Mellon, 
Mrs. Roimasoni &c. 

• Tartars. * 


Kera Khan . . . • Mr. C. Kemble. 

Thorak • - * • Mr. Dignum. 

Khor ... - Mr. Cooke. 

Japhis - - - Mr. Bannister. 

Tamuri .... Mr. Banks. 

Camazin .... Mr. Boi mason. 


The Horde. 


Messrs. Danby, Maddocks, Phiilimore, Welsh, Evans. 

B(ixes, 6«.( second pi ice. 3a. Pitt, St. 6d.; second price, 3a. 
Gallery, 2«.; second price, la. Upper gallery, la.; second 
price, 6d. 


It is curious to observe the total absence of pre- 
tension and “large letters” in this bill. 

In the .present day it would appear that the dignity 
of a great actor requires his name to be in enormous 
type, and pfaced^n a line by itself; but here we see 
Mr. ]g[.embie was satisfied to appear in the same line 
and the same sized letter as«Mr. King. 

The captives in Lodoiska have nothing to do 
beyond running, in screaming terror, through the 
flaming castle of Lovinski, when the Tartar horde 
attack it But as actresses of such talent as Miss 
Dc Camp* and Miss Leak also devoted themselves to 
the not very arduous task, Miss Mellon was in 
goodly society. Between October and the Christmas 
holidays they performed in Lodoiska eighteen times. 
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After appearing a» a captive five times, Miss 
Mellon had a ftew part giv^n to her, Lady Godiva, 
in O’Keefe’s Pteping •Tom, when ih^t farce was 
produced for the firsi time at Drujpy-lane, October 
15th, by Mr. Colman’s ijerrnission : it was thus 
cast — * 

Earl of Mercia ... Mr. Caiiliield. 

Mayor of Coventry# - . Mr. W'atlcins. 

Count Lewis • • > * - »Mr. Trueitian. 

Harold Mr. Dignum. 

Crazy Mr. Suett. 

Peeping Tom ... Mr. Bannister, jun. 

Lady Godiva .... Miss Mellon. 

Emma . . . . Miss Do Camp. 

Mayoress .... Mrs. Hopkins. 

Maid Mrs. Bland. 

• 

On the 1st December, Miss Mellon played Maria 
in the Spoiled Child ; the 3rd, Lucy in the Country 
Girl; the 7th,,Afws La Blonde in the Romp; and 
on the 14th, Lucy in the Devil to Pay. As the ini- 
mitable Mrs. Jordan played her four best characters 
in these pieces, Miss Mellon had an opportunity of 
studying how they should be represented ; and so 
enchanted and engrossed was she by the delightful 
actress before her, that she used to declare her own 
acting was merely mechanical, hftr inferest being 

• This piece was played ^ight times before Christmas! On 
the 30th, Miss Mellon is named as one of the chorus singfers m 
Storace*s opera of the Cherokee, and on the 11th November, 
among those of the Pirates. On the 14th, she played Clara 
in the .adopted Child, a part which had been Miss Leak’s ; 
and on the 26lh, Lucy in the Recruiting Officer. On the 25th, 
Alexander the Great was performed, in which Mr. Kjsmble, Mr. 
C. Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons, sustained the principal parts. 
The ehoriises were very well filled ,* in them were Mrs. Bland, 
Miss De Camp, Miss Mellon, Miss Leak, Miss Arne, Mrs. Mad- 
docks, Mrs. Boiniaison, Miss Chatterly, and many other good 
vocalists. . * 


VOL. I. 
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diverted from her own character ; and she would 
have played all khe othef parts together, rather than 
have lost one word of Mrs.cJordan*s. 

On the 10th, §he sung in the Surrender of Calais; 
on the 18th, played Blan<^k in K' .g John ; and on the 
30lh, Peggy in The Suicide. 

Twelfth Mght was performed on the 12th January, 
1796; and it must be recollected that Mr. Kemble 
as manager, was especially bareful in got^mg up 
Shakspearc with* the best cast the theatre could 
command. 

The character of Maria is of considerable im- 
portance, and had been previously played by Miss 
be Camp. To Miss Mellon’s astonishr it and de- 
light she found her own name as the representative 
of Maria, Miss De Camp having taken Olivia; Mrs. 
Jordan was the Viola. 

At this period. Miss Mellon could not afford to 
employ a hairdresser jonstantly ; and with her mo- 
ther’s assistance she easily arranged her beautiful 
hair ; but it was a sort of professional whim of hers 
that neither of them w'cre w irthy to dress t‘ j hair 
of a Shakspearean character ; therefore, she always 
treated hei-self to a ^(.Ifeur whenever it was her 
good fortune to ^receive one of these “I incurable 
distinctions, although it must have fallen heavily on 
a salary of thirty shillings u week. 

On the 16lh, she played* Miss Granthrm in the 
Liar ; and on the 18th, a pantomime was produced 
entitled Harlequin Captive, cr tb** Magic Fire : the 
characters .’re not named in the bills, but there arc 
above twenty distinguished actresses enumerated in 
this piece. She first appeared before riwalty on the 
1st February. On the 9th, she played Cleone in the 
Distrq|9sed Mother; and on the 20th, in the Shep- 
herdess of Cheapside; dh the 27th February and 
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1st Ma.ch, as in the revival of the Plain 

Dealer , and dh jhe 3d in flic Mountaineers. 

{Sneridan gave the fi»st demonstration of the esti- 
rr ale he formed of hef talent when ^fie ^rip to Scar- 
borough was to be pcrfoj|med on the 5lh March. 
The character of Berinthia had been played about 
a fonnight previously by the ekgant iViss Farren; 
*hai Indy w'as now suffering i orn indisposition, and 
Mr. Sheridan, who^cdst this 'lece himself, Jbestowed 
Berinthia upon his new dehuta^te^ Miss Mellon, 
which she played with considerable success ; and in 
after yea''s it w^.s a favourite character of hers. 

Luci/ in the De*'' it) Pay w-^s represented by her 
cn t.ie 8th, and o- the r3th, she sung in the Iron 
(^hfc‘st ; — on that memorabh^ which led to the 
author’s more memorable preface (ifgainst Mr. 
Kemble), and which he afterwards vainly endea- 
voured to suppress. 

Mrs. Jordarf had performed Amanlh's in the Child 
of Nature (one of her most charming cOiirts) on the 
10th. and was announced to repeat d on the 14th: 
but bomg taken .suddenlv lU on the preceding day, 
the inanagers consulted asi Ir.o substitute best 
suited to take her place w ithout long notice. It was 
decid e’ ha. i! . debutante Mi.ss Mellon had been so 
perlViM in her maty study to repFace Miss Farren 
some fight days before, that she should be al^pwed 
to try Mrs. Jordan’s character, under similar cir- 
cumstance-. 

This was a gre.at compliment to the young girl, 
who had .scarcely had five months’ experience of 
London acting and actors: particularly w'hen it is 
considered what a list of comic actre-sses fhere were 
in that company, all likely to know the part better 
than herself. She was nervous in undertaking it; 
and lest her wish to accommodate might "be mis- 
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interpreted into presumption^ she begged that an 
apology might head th(? bills of performance. 
Accordingly,^ they commented thus: “The public 
are most respectfully informed that, in consequence 
of the sudden indisposition of Mrs. Jordan, Miss 
Mellon will undertake the character oV Amanthis, 
and humbly solicits their indulgence.” 

Tile criticisms of the day give the best possible 
encomiuip on this performandOj by saying that she 
in many points dioseiy approached the celebrated 
original. 

After its conclusion, the performers assembled 
round her with such kind congratulations that the 
agitated girl burst into tears, to their great surprise; 
for hitherto they had seen her the most laughter- 
loving persfin in the theatre. To conclude her little 
triumphs, it was understood that as she succeeded 
so well in Miss Farren’s character of Berinthia, she 
was to repeat it on the 17th, which she did with 
increased courage and animation. 

On the 8th and 31st, she again appeared as J^ucy 
in the Devil to Pay ; the IDth and 28ih, the Iron 
Chest was repeated. April 4th, the pantomime was 
performed for the thirty-sixth and last time. April 
13th, in a new musical drama, called the Smugglers, 
performed a*bout*ten nights, she played Margery. 
After the play, she was in the Critic. May 4ih, Mr. 
John Kemble was taken seriously ill. Had he read 
the announcement in the bill, its grammar might 
have been fatal to him ; — “ The ’public are respect- 
fully informed that Mr. Charles Kemble will read 
the character of Mahmoud and hopes for your in- 
dulgence.^" 

May 6th, Miss Mellon advanced another step; 
instead of her former character of Miss La Blonae 
in the Bomp, she played Penelope, which had been 
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performed by the popular, handsome, and clever 
Miss De Camp.* pn the 2^ she had a part in a 
new thrce-act piece, caHed ('eladon and Florimal ; 
and in the revived Gtntie Shepher((, tHe character 
' of Jenny. ^ ^ 

The last night of the season, June 14th, she 
played Miss Grantham for a benefit, (the proceeds 
to be divided among eight performers ;) and sung 
for the fifteenth time^ifi the musical piece pf Mah- 
moud, which had been brought out on the 30th of 
April for the first appearance of Mr. Braham at 
Drury-lane. 

At the rehearsal of this opera, an incident occur- 
red, which was at first enibarrassirig to the novice, 
who was only making her way in her profession, 
surrounded by a company who were ail experienced 
actors, and full of confidence. But the sequel, show- 
ing that Mr. Kemble undertook her defence, gave 
her courage and much gratification. 

Mr. Kelly, who had been greatly annoyed that 
the choruses were not (in his opinion) loud enough, 
found fault with several of the singers for their want 
of exertion ; and, among others, with Miss Mellon, 
saying, ** he could not hear her ; and if ladies did 
not choose to sing above their breaths, ^they might 
as well sing over the music at home.” 

Miss Mellon replied, that “ she sung as lou(l as 
she could; but she did not profess to he a fine 
vocalist.” 

Mr. Kelly, who was sorry for having singled her 
out, replied, that he did not allude particularly to 
her; and so far that morning the matter rested. 

A day or two passed, and still these unfortunate 
choruses were executed in such a faint way that 
Mr. Kelly was again angry, and decidedly put of 
temper; and he insisted* on hearing each 'singer 
11 * 
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separately, in one particular thorus. Now, although 
Miss Mellon co«ild takd parts in.siVnple glees, she 
never affectpd to sing difficult concerted music ; 
and Kelly, in Ijis plagiarisms from the Italian mas- 
ters, about that time firs^ introduced difficulties into 
his choruses. Miss Mellon, when it came to her 
turn, sung so very faintly that it appeared really as 
if it proceeded from unwillingness, if not from inca- 
pacity. ,Mr. KcHy was abdul to say something 
very severe, when John Kemble came to the rescue. 

“ Come, come, Mr. Kelly,” said he, “ Miss Mellon 
is never inattentive to her business, and it is not her 
fault if she be ‘ill at these numbers!’” 

A word from the stage manager was of course • 
sufficient, and the matter dropped. As Mr. Braham 
made so l^reat a sensation with the public, Miss 
Mellon had the mortification of singing these awk- 
ward choruses some forty or fifty nights. A glance 
at the theatrical advertisements in* the papers of 
that lime will show that she was as yet deemed of 
little importance; as her name, though in the play- 
bill, was seldom advertised. 

Indeed, in a theatre where Mrs. Jordan, Miss 
Farren, Mrs. Goodall, Miss De Camp, Miss Leak, 
Miss Heard, and Mrs. Bland performed, little op- 
portunity was likely to be accorded to a young 
actress, whose talents wwe unknown, until some 
necessity of the theatre called them forth. 

A great favourite of the present day, who, about 
that time, first came out at Drury-lanc, describes 
thus his eaiiy recollections of Miss Mellon’s style 
and appearance. The definition seems so exactly 
like what many remember from subsequent years, 
that it is given without alteration: — “Miss J^ellon 
was a^ remarkably handsome brunette, but did not 
look a bit like an actre*. She wps much more 
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like one of the genuine beauties of a quiet village 
two hundred Vnjles from fown. it was^ 1 suppose, 
this rusticity that rna<#e her for a iopg time unno- 
ticed ; I don’t mean Unnoticed metely as an actress, 
for with oqr company shf was of course prepared 
for that, but unnoticed as a heauly. She had really 
more claim to that title than (two or three excepted) 
most actresses of the day. Miss Farren was then, 
despite the small-pdx, the reigning toast„* she was 
an elegant woman. Mrs. Jordan was in her bloom; 
she was a fascinatii^ one. Mrs. Goodall was 
delightful ; and Miss iJe Camp set half the young 
fellow's mad; nay, Mrs. Bland was voted a charmer 
by many ; the coarse signora had admirers ; to say 
nothing of the majestic Siddons, to whom none 
dared express admiration; the CIcoiTatra-looking 
Mrs. Powell, and that most graceful and lovely of 
all sirens, Mrs. Crouch. These ladies had each a 
style, you cAuld classify them as divinities; but 
Miss Mellon was merely a countryficd girl, bloom- 
ing in complexion, with a very tall, fine figure, 
raven locks, ivory teeth, a cheek like a peach, and 
coral lips. All she put you in mind of was, a coun- 
try road and a pillion ! I cannot call to mind when 
I saw her first, which convinces pie tlipt she did not 
make any imjiression upon me at once. T must 
have met* her at the call of the company previous to* 
the opening in 1795.* It happens in this, as in a 
hundred other cases, where jicrsons have subse- 
quently achieved celebrity, that one regrets not 
having paid more attention to their early efforts ; 
but 1 h.]id my own battle to fight at that time, and 
was more inclined to watch the master efToris of the 
great people, than to trouble my head about novices. 

I remember her in Cady Godiva, because I, went to 
the front to §ce Bannister (Jack), playing Peeping 
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Tom. The lady has very littfe to do, and the part 
is generally given*to somh hne-loolsing woman ; I 
presume her .personal appeitrance was the sole 
ground of the selection ; therd was no one in the 
theatre who could bring |he requisite {\d vantages, 
and would go on for so slight a part, except Miss 
Mellon. She was always a little inclined to be 
embonpoint. I believe it’ was understood that she 
should play some the seconcl^ry parts, formerly 
assigned to Miss De Camp and Mrs. Gibbs. Very 
little was expected from her, and she rather agreea- 
bly disappointed Kemble, who had no great opinion 
of new comers. Miss De Camp increased in public 
favour so rapidly, that it was deemed inexpedient to 
send her on for any but important parts. Miss 
Mellon, therefore, had many characters which, 
though not exceedingly prominent, were better than 
she had probably expected. She was a good- 
humoured, pleasant creature in the theatre at that 
lime, and mixed with this pleasantness, a decision 
admirably calculated to rc|)el any disagreeable at- 
tentions. This I remember she proved to old 
Dodd,* who was (though a capital actor) a man of 
unboundecK vanity, and of very indifferent charac- 
ter; and whq recejved two or three severe checks 
from Kemble for his frivolities with regard to the 
'younger actresses. Miss Mellon at once put an end 
to all annoyance, in a prompt'and spirited manner, 
and she spoke aloud too. Every body was pleased, 
except Dodd, who, I believe, never forgave it. 

“ Had there been any thing very remarkable in 
* 

• Dodd was one of ihose whose vices and follies grow with 
their years; when young, he had no personal advantages; and, 
when advanced in life, was in expression feebly idiotic ; yet he 
imagined iiimself an Adonis ; and^made desperate love to every 
woman who possessed the double* charm of yogth and beauty. 
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attire or in manner ab«ut her» I think I should have 
noted it ; for ho that saw* it forgeits Dignum when 
he acted in full dress uniform and blue silk stock- 
ings? Every one remembers Munden'in his early 
days, and Dcifini, for th|y made* themselves re- 
markable by their eccentricities ; but Miss Mellon 
(save from her rustic good looks) had nothing pecu- 
liar to attract my attention. 

“ I recollect, on the reunion of the comp^any after 
the vacation, (I don’t know whiclf vacation, thdugh, 
perhaps, 00, 7, or 8, it was a general thing,) hearing 
several actors and actresses speak of having met 
Miss Mellon in the provinces, (for when Drury 
closed she went to other theatres for practice,) and 
that at York or Liverpool she became a great fa- 
vourite. Our great folks spoke very highly of her 
indeed — Bannister, Mrs. Crouch, and others ; and 
she was often praised for her good-natured readi- 
ness to play fcT any one, in cases of illness, &c. On 
these occasions (if very sudden) the higher per- 
formers would say, ‘Miss Mellon can do it; I saw 
her play it very well at such a place.’ These things 
made her very popular with the management, for 
she was indefatigable; and, after flauntiQg as the 
fine lady, in the absence of some greater actress, 
she returned to the secondary business she was ac- 
customed to play with a good grace and good hu- . 
mour. • 

“ Old Wewitzer was at this time her friend and 
adviser; but whether she knew him previously to 
her coming to Drury I don’t know : I fancy he was 
a friend ol the family; he knew her mother very 
well. Miss Heard was a great friend of* hers; so 
were Miss Leak, Miss De (Jamp, and Mrs. Jordan, 
who were so situated in the theatre at that time 
that their kindness amouiAed to a sort of patronage. 
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** The only thing more tisit I can recall is, her 
asking leave to 1^ at the wings on tlie night of the 
production of Vortigem. Kemble was very parti- 
cular in keeping them clear;* but on this occasion, 
and in her case, he relaxed somewhat of his seve- 
rity. Every body was on the qui moe to see this 
assumed Shakspearean play; and though Kemble 
had stamped it as a * Fudge,’ a vast number of us 
were of ^ diOerent opinion, trterely for the purpose 
of closing the stkgc manager. 

** When the uproar began, the sensation behind 
the scene was immense. Young Ireland, who was 
a dashing fellow, and who had attained great favour 
with the little people from*his aifability, had quite a 
party on his side. The play proceeded, and the 
riot was afits height ; and this brings me to Miss 
Mellon. She turned as pale as death, trembled like 
an aspen leaf, and I really expected was about to 
faint. As she was by no'means ono of the fainting 
order, I set this down to her tenderness for the 
voung author (or finder), but I was mistaken. She 
had never witnessed the condemnation of a play be- 
fore ; and she told me afterwards, that she expected, 
from the^oise, that they would leap on the stage, 
demolish the scenery, &c., and perhaps (as they did 
a little time'before in Ireland) act violently towards 
the performers. Her fears were not unnatural; 
for, some forty years ago, when a theatrical riot 
did occur, it was an appalling scene.” 

Miss Farren, who only played two seasons after 
Miss Mellon's ap|:«arance, was geatly admired by 
the young professional novice. The attachment of 
the Earl bf Derby was then well known, and his in- 
tention declared of offering her his hand in case of 
the demise of the first countess. Miss Farren was 
therefore treated as if the aerial coronet was already 
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on her brow. She was in very good private so- 
ciety before her marriage/ however ; and when the 
Duke of Richmond gave amateur theatricals, at his 
house in Privy Gardens, Miss Fari;en 'was the prin* 
cipal director, by the reopest of numerous distin- 
guished persons. The chief performers were, the 
Hon. Mrs. Darner, Lord Henry Fitzgerald, and the 
Earl of Derby. It is said that the proposal of his 
i.)rdsiiip was made in' his quaint theatrical .costume, 
with his face painted and smeared for a dress re- 
hearsal. 

An occurrence regarding Miss Farren's last sea- 
son of playing would prove that, about the close of 
the last century, theatribal managers really xoere 
“ managers^' of the actors whom they engaged and 
paid ; a degree of absolute power whidn is rather 
doubtful in these enlightened days, when the whims 
and tempers of the company are frerjuently more 
difficult to satisfy than the tastes of their patrons, 
the public. 

Any one who is conversant with modern theatri- 
cal affairs must be aware of a circumstance which 
occurred twm or three years since, when a young 
actress, who w'as refused the gratificatioo of some 
whim respecting a new part she had learnt, threw 
it up in anger; at the same time saying, that “ her 
successor should not benefit by her taste in, cos- • 
tume,” she destroyed, ki the presence of the mana- 
ger, the whole set of patterns and models of histori- 
cal dresses which he had enabled her to procure, 
and which there was no time to replace. The end 
of the s’lory was, that under the pressure of time, 
the manager had no alternative but fo let the 
“ hasty” young lady have her way regarding the 
character. 

It is also well knowir that, recently, a certain 
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beautiful danseuLse was so imf^Iacably offended with 
a manager respecting a peculiar costume, which 
her exquisite dancing had alaiost iifentified with her- 
self, and which ^the managen had ventured to hint 
his wish that another lady might wear on some par- 
ticular occasion,) that she refused to appear again, 
obtained an accommodating physician’s certiheate 
of indisposition, and, in short, so completely upset 
the arra Clements when too lan^ for any substitution, 
that a compromise was respectfully tendered, and a 
promise that the celebrated garment should be held 
sacred to her own person from that day forth. 

Miss Farren should have lived in these days of 
“ liberty,” for it would seehi she possessed the spirit 
for their enjoyment. The year before her retire- 
ment, the performance of Tke Provoked Husband 
was announced. Miss Farren to take her celebrated 
character of Lady Townley, in which her early 
success had been so great that, afte^,* her first ap- 
pearance in it, the debutante had been engaged at 
both the great theatres. From that time, however, 
it would seem that the changes in the lady’s for- 
tunes were more rapid than the changes in the 
wardrobes supplied by the management; and the 
future countess, on examining the dress intended for 
her, refused* to wear it. Both parties were reso- 
lute:, the manaj^ers denied her a new dress, the ac- 
tress rejected the old one, amd the play was sud- 
denly advertised to be withdrawn. 

Green-room gossip soon flies through the play- 
going portion of London ; the cause of their disap- 
pointment became quickly known (perhaps inten- 
tionally) h the resolute spirits who govern the pit 
and gallery ; and, on the night when the play should 
have been acted, a most tremendous riot took place 
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in the house, in which 'severe rebukes and loud calls 
tor Miss Farrtn predominated. 

Some sort of apok*gy was made for that lady, 
who fortunately was not among the’ performers ; 
but the rioters insisted so resolutely on the Provohed 
Husband being played soon, that there was no peace 
until some one was sent on to announce its per- 
formance for a certain night. 

Accordingly, on the appointed evening, the play 
was performed, to a house crowded almost to suffo- 
cation, by parties wishing to see who had conquered 
in the green-room. Miss Farren, notwithstanding 
her fame, her talents, and her prospects, had found 
the impossibility of contending against the manage- 
ment, which was supported by the public ; and the 
admired favourite appeared in the despised satin 
dress, in which she had to make many apologetic 
and deprecating movements to her angry audience, 
ere they would* allow her to proeeed with one syl- 
lable of the play. 

Miss Mellon being then just introduced to the 

S rincipal green-room, (through the amiability ot 
Irs. Middens,) very wisely thought it better to listen 
to the conversational style of the grand actresses, 
than to indulge her own havardtrie; and a great 
penance this silence must have been to her. Ac- 
cordingly, when Lord Derby and other theatrieal 
noblemen would assemble round Miss Farren, Miss 
Mellon used to stand near this glass of fashion. 
The great lady was very partial to the rustic belle, 
and doubtless she derived much professional benefit 
from her .ntercourse with the most elegant actress 
on the stage, whose refined readings of Lddy Tea- 
zle, and the more elevated class of comedy, are to 
this day quoted as beyond attainment. Lord Derby 
was a very singular-looking little man for a lover. 
VOL. I. 12 
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Although at this time but ftrty-fivc, he looked fif- 
teen years oldqr* He ‘had an excessively large 
head, surmounting his smalU spare* figure, and wore 
his hair tied *in a long, thin pig-tail. This, with his 
attachment to sfiort nankeen gaiters, made him an 
easily-recognised subject in the numeVous carica- 
tures of I he day. 

Miss Farren’s conduct was always unexception- 
able, amt After their marriage' they lived most hap- 
pily together. * 

Miss Mellon was one evening standing near the 
green-room fire, and, while waiting for the pla3’ to 
begin, she was humming some popular dance, and 
just tracing the steps itnconsciously. She was 
roused by the voice of Miss Farren, whispering, 
“ You happy girl, I would give worlds to be like 
you !’* 

Poor Miss Mellon, recollecting her thirty-shilling 
salary, thought she was ridiculed by “ a lady with 
thirty guineas a week, who was to marry a lord 
and she replied, with some slight vexation, that 
“there certainly must be a vast deal to be envied in 
her position, by one who commanded what she 
pleased !’J 

Pressing her hand kindly. Miss Farren’s eyes be- 
came full oY tea*rs as she replied, “ I cannot com- 
man(l such a light heart as prompted your little 
song !” • 
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• CHAPTBR VIII. 

Engagement at Liverpool— Character of that theatre — Success 
there — Anecdote and Hindness of Mi's. Siddons — Benefit- 
Returns to London*— Continued im|)rovement» — l.ovc of 
flowers — Change of lodgings — Anecdote — Act of kindness — 
.lews* festivities — Novel footstool. 

After the success of Miss Mellon in London, 
which, though not very remarkable, was unexpected 
by her country friends in those days of superior 
comic actresses, she had proposals of engagement 
from several provincial managers, who, two years 
previously would have refused an application from 
her. Such is athe stamp on the gold'’ atfixed by 
even a short probation on the London br>urds. Thi.«; 
is more espcci.illy the case at Liverjwol, where the 
audience require a continual succession of metro- 
politan ]jerformers, thereby increasing the dilficuliies 
of the manager in no trifling degree ; for the stars, 
being aware of the demand, are proport ionably par- 
ticular and troublesome about theTr engagements. 

Among those who wrote to oflbr Miss Mellon a * 
short engagement between the London .seasons, was 
Mr. Aiken, the Liverpool manager; and, as Lan- 
cashire was endeared to her from childish recollec- 
tions, she accepted his proposal at once, as being 
also a step further in her profession than almost any 
other provincial engagement could have given hen 
The Liverpool theatre w'ns, at that time, con- 
ducted on principles different from those of any other 
provincial establishment;* it was kept open fdr about 
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three months in the summef season, commencing 
when Drury Laqc and @ovent Garden closed, and 
ending at the cornmencemeiv of their performances. 
The company consisted of London performers, none 
of whom were permittee^ to act until pledged to re- 
main during the entire season. But th?s system, at 
first a source of great profit, became afterwards a 
trouble and expense unprecedented ; as the London 
theatres sometimes varied in* the periods of their 
opening or closing, the actors ha*d to run away from 
Liverpool or were unable to reach that place by the 
day appointed. 

An attempt was made to imitate the plan of Tale 
Wilkinson, by having a pfovincial company. This 
the inhabitants of Liverpool resented warmly : 
“London actors or none” was the universal cry; 
of which those ladies and gentlemen taking advan- 
tage, asked such salaries as alarmed the proprietors. 
To let in provincials by two and three at a time was 
the scheme that next suggested itself; and Mr. 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons (as yet untried in London) 
were selected as the best actor and actress the pro- 
vinces possessed. But they were each hissed, hooted, 
and pelleil off the stage; and that not only for one 
or two nights, but consecutively for a month. Mrs. 
Siddons at length* prevailed over ignorant clamour 
and senseless opposition; but the peerless Kemble 
was hissed, whenever he appeared, for one whole 
season ! Even to this day a prejudice against country 
actors prevails there; and it is not at all uncommon 
tj> see seven or eight metropolitan actors in the same 
play in one night, at the Liverpool theatre. 

In 1796, Miss Mellon arrived there with the En- 
twisles, on the lOih of June, taking lodgings at a 
hosier’s; and on the 22d made her appearance at 
the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, where she was des- 
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tilled afterwards to b%come so great a favourite. 
Her engtigement was for tlie seascvi at two pounds 
per week, and halt* a clear benefit; which were thought 
very handsome terms.! She improved 'exceedingly 
here; and as she had “understudied” many jirinci- 
pal characters whilst in town, she had now an op- 
portunity of essaying her powers in their representa- 
tion. It was usual then (and is to a certain extent 
now) to retain, in the*lwo royal theatres, ap actress 
or two to study every character ptayed by the prin- 
cipal performers, and especially in new pieces ; so 
that, in cases of illness affecting the greater one, a 
substitute should be prepared. Miss Mellon was 
thus not only minutely fterfect in all the leading 
parts of the new plays, but had assiduously stud ed 
the business and points of such parts as were repre- 
sented by Mrs. Jordan, Miss De C’amp, Mrs. Goodall, 
Miss Farren, &c. Nor was this all : ardently loving 
her art, eternally in the theatre, she was actually 
able to repent nearly entire plays; and could tell the 
“ situations,” as they are termed, in every stock play 
of the time. The stage manager found her an in- 
valuable resource. She assisted him to cast the 
characters, described the costume and sepnery of 
new pieces, which he had probably never seen at all, 
but which she had often witnessed tlurin^ the {then) 
minute process of previous rehearsal. 

Of course. Miss Mellon’s kindness could no*t be 
more appropriately repaid than by casting her such 
characters as she chose ; and as she was too wise 
to make any very unreasonable request, she might 
be said to have completely her own way in the 
theatre. In her performances here she hhd mani- 
fold advantages ; perfect, long before the cast of 
tbc play had been put op in the green-room, she 

came to rehearsal as if «he had played th6 part 

* 
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fifty times. Youn^, and wkh a quick ear, site had 
caught the tone*’ ot somte of the orjgfnal performers, 
but ^vho had not been seen* in plays presented for 
the first tinie at Liverpool ;« she had therefore the 
place of the London {javourite; and it occurred 
more than once, that when the originals subse- 
quently acted the parts there, they were deemed 
copiers or borrowers from Miss Mellon ! 

The Col lowing were Miss Mellon’s characters ht 
Liverpool in 179t5: — Julia Faulkner^ in “ The Way 
to Get Married Sophia, in “ The Road to Ruin 
CmrsUp, in “ The Agreeable Surprise,” twice ; 
Ophelia, in “ Hamlet Priscilla Tomboy, four 
times; Maria, in “The School for Scandal;’*- 
Pimhe, in “ Rosinn ;” Fatima, in “ The Revenge ;” 
Nancy Ldnell, in “ The Suicide;” Hero, in “ Much 
Ado about Nothing;” Tilburina, in “The Critic;” 
Rosina, in “ The Spanish Barber ;” Estifania, in 
“ Rule a Wife ;” Miss Grantham, in “ The Liar ;” 
Roualana, in “ The Sultan ;” Cecilia, in “ Specula 
tion Lillie Pickle; Mariana, in “The Dramatist;” 
Thisbe, in “ Crochet Lodge ;” Joanna, in “ The De- 
serted Daughter ;” Nancy, in “ Three Weeks after 
Marriage;” Cherry, in “The Beaux Stratagem;” 
Miss Woburn, in “ Every One has his Fault ;” An- 
(telina, in ‘^I^ove makes a Man Madge, in “ Love 
in a. Village;” Rosalind, iib“ As you Like it;” Miss 
Tittup, in “ Bon Ton *Miss Leeson, in “ The 
School for Wives ;” Emmeline, in “ The Doldrums;” 
Maud, in “ Peeping Tom ;” Louisa Dudley, in “ The 
West Indian ;” Miss Lucy, in “ The Virgin Unmask- 
ed Flora, in “ The Wonder Sabina Rosni, in 
“ First Love ;” Polly, in “ Polly Honeycomb ;” The 
Page, in “ The Follies of a Day Fanny, in “ Lock 
and Key ;” Clara, in “ The Masked Friend ;” Lady 
Toucfiicood, in “ The Belle’s Stratagem ;” Fanny ; 
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Joanna, in “ The P*ge Agnes, in “ The Moun- 
taineers;” LAdy Ffippant, in “Fashionable Levi- 
ties Dwothy, in “ fieigho for a Hpsband A*e//, 
in “ The Devil to Pay Annette, ip “ Robin Hood 
Emily Terqpest, in “The, Wheel of Fortune;” So- 
phia ; Annabel, in “ The Man in Ten Thousand 
Barbara, in “ Love and Money Mrs. Kitty, in 
“ High Life below Stairs and Dorinda, in “ The 
Tempest.” , * ^ • 

On the 17lh August she took her half-benefit, 
playing Sabina Rosni, in “ First Love,” (speaking 
the’ Address and Epilogue ;) Polly, in “ Polly Honey- 
comb and The Page, in “ The Follies of a Day,” 
introducing two songs.* She realised 130/. by (his 
night, and about 25/. by the engagement. 

A greater honour than the theatricaPengfigernent 
awaited Miss Mellon, in the flattering notice of 
Mrs. Siddons, who was that summer at Liverpool. 
After the closing of the Drury Lane season, the 
latter had found the impossibility of f)blaining any 
money from Mr. Sheridan, who was never very 
forward with the settlements; but this year, she 
afterwards mentioned to Miss Mellon, there was a 
slight coolness between him and herself, because 
she would neither give her credence gor her acting 
to Ireland’s deception of “ Vortigern.*' She was, 
therefore, obliged to make very hard ternrvs withf 
the provincial managers, to compensate for the 
London deficiencies; and, after acting a fortnight 
at Manchester, she arrived at Liverpool, at the 
same lime as Miss Mellon. She played there a 
fortnight also, her splendid perforrnapee taking 
such an effect on the comic actre.ss, that the latter 
lost all her night’s rest, and was crying half the 
morning 

The followjng accourft of the distinguished kind- 
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ness of Mrs. Siddons to the unknown Miss Mellon, 
who was more than twenty years <her junior, is 
given on the indisputable authority of the individual 
who introduce'd the parties, himuelf an actor of great 
talent, and well known to J\lrs. Siddons. His anec- 
dote is in such a genuine form that his*words are 
quoted literally : 

“ While I was engaged at the Liverpool Theatre, 
in 1796, Mrs* Siddons came dc^wn for a short time. 
I had the pleasure bf knowing her intimately, from 
my father having been in her father's company, and 
her son some time in mine, studying to become an 
actor. Mrs. Siddons said to me one morning at 
otir rehearsal, ‘ There is a yViung woman here whom 
1 am sure I have seen at Drury Lane.’ 

1 told her, ‘ It is Miss Mellon, who has just 
come out.' 

“ ‘ She seems a nice, pretty young woman,’ re- 
turned Mrs. Siddons, * and I pity he» situation in 
that hot-bed of iniquity, Drury Lane ; it is almost 
impossible for a young, pretty, and unprotected fe- 
male to escape. How did she conduct herself while 
v/ith your father’s company V 

“ I replied, * She conducted herself with the 
greatest propriety, although she had several temp- 
tations. 1 ha*vc nSver heard one word to her dis- 
«credit.’ 

“ ‘l}or have I,’ said Mrs. Siddons, ‘heard of any 
thing in the least degree wrong in her conduct since 
being in London.’ 

“ Mrs. Siddons then desired me to present Miss 
Mellon to her, who coloured highly at the honour, 
and looked very handsome in her bashfulness. 

“ Mrs. Siddons now took Miss Mellon by the hand, 
and, after a few kind cncpui aging words, led her 
forward* among the company, and said — 
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** * Ladies and genUemen, — I am told hy one I 
knov} very weU\ that this yohng lady%for years in his 
father's company, condftLCted herself udifi the utmost 
propriety. I therefore introduce hfr as my young 
friend.' ^ ^ 

“ This electrified the parlies in the green-room, 
who had not looked for such a flattering distinction 
for the young actress ; but of course they were all 
too glad to follow Mts. Siddons in any tl\ing ; and 
Miss Mellon was overwhelmed v<fith attention. 

“I heard afterwards, from some members of 
Drury Lane, that on the return of Mrs. Siddons and 
Miss Mellon to their duties in Ixmdon for the suc- 
ceeding season, the formdr paid her a similar com- 
pliment as at Liverpool, making the same statement 
regarding her excellent conduct in evety company 
in which she had hitherto performed ; and by thus 
bringing her forward under such advantageous cir- 
cumstances, site was now in the first green-room, 
where her inferior salary did not entitle her to be 
without (he recommendation of Mrs. JSiddons. 

“ Several patrons of the drama, and amateur 
frequenters of the green-room, I understand, were 
present on the occasion; among the nu^ibcr was 
Mr. Coutts, who was stated to have been all his life 
partial to theatrical society.” 

This statement is copied from the letter of one • 
who certainly has no> a favourable prejudice re- 
specting Miss Mellon ; for in the same communica- 
tion he dwells on some defects of her disposition. 
Hence, the above striking testimony in favour of her 
virtuous conduct during the many years which, in 
provincial management, .she must have passed under 
the suriJcWnnce of the gentleman’s father, his family, 
and the members of their company, reflects great 
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credit on his candour, and on the demeanour of the 
poor player girU * ^ * 

The notice of the queen cof the drama, besides 
being flattering in the highest degree for the “ young, 
pretty, unprotected girr* for whose good conduct 
she so amiably pledged herself, must have been also 
an unusual distinction from Mrs. Siddons, who, 
though represented to have been amiable and ex- 
emplary, in the highest degrpe, was so deeply 
engrossed in the Studies of her profession that her 
friends say her manner was always reserved and 
abstracted, her mind evidently pre occupied with 
study, and indifferent to the general current of life 
around her. 

On the 20th September, 1796, Drury Lane opened 
with The Prize, The Child of Nature, and The Devil 
to Pay ; and, in consequence of the absence of Mrs. 
Jordan, who was not to appear until November, 
Miss Mellon had again the honour of taking two of 
her characters — Amanthis, in the second piece, and 
Nell, in the third. That incomparable comedian 
had so completely identifled herself with both, that 
no innovation was ever attempted or expected. 
The critjes, therefore, in praising Miss Mellon’s 
attention and progress in her profession say, “ She 
came very close in several points to her admirable 
original.” 

Tl5is seems to have been a season of modest 
demands on the theatrical treasury, for it is re- 
corded that while Mr. Kemble asked a thousand 
guineas and a benefit insured to 300/., Signora 
Storacc demanded 150/. weekly, stipulating to sing 
but three* times per week. 

On the 12th January, 1797, Miss Mellon first 
played^ Hero in Much Ado about Nothing, on the 
London boards, with Benedick by Mr. Kemble, and 
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Beatrice, Miss Farretin) As slie measured her own 
improvement the additional characters from 
Shakspeare assigned t,9 her by Mr. Kemble, this 
was marked as a great event, and joyfully told 
beforehand to all her friends; tlie light-hearted, 
innocent gin little dreaming of the true force of the 
phrase regarding Hero being “done to death by 
slanderous tongues.” 

During this season which closed early, in June, 
she obtained the character of Chahrlotte in “ Who’s 
the Dupe,” besides being continually employed in 
her usual line of character, and frequently replac- 
ing Miss Farrcn, Mrs. Jordan, and others of comic 
celebrity. 

Miss Mellon had from her childhood the greatest 
possible love of flowers ; and all who have visited 
her at Holly I^odge and Stratton Street will agree 
that the liking did not diminish with her increased 
means. i 

In early days, at every cottage where they 
lodged, while on the country circuit ol theatres, 
there was some little scrap of earth called “ Har- 
riot’s garden,” and if the flowers failed to flourish 
there, it did not arise from their not being planted 
thick enough. 

Every one gave “ the pretty ’player child” a 
plant ; and she stuck them all into the two^ feet 
square, of which she was temporary owner, 'until 
hollyhocks jostled sunflowers to death, and sweet- 
pea strangled mignonette. 

When she arrived in London, the market for 
flowers at Covent Garden was the first place to 
which she went with her mother, who krfew what 
would most please her ; and for many years, as she 
related, the sight of these expensive and unattaina- 
ble exotics made her more conscious of poverty 
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than the greater evils of bei^g forced to go homo 
on foot after ailing dining bad weather; a trial 
which would have nearly killed a ‘London girl, but 
to which Miss Mellon was inured by her country 
life. She likewfse felt the loss of the simple rural 
luxuries which even wealth cannot' com'inand in the 
metropolis, and certainly the breakfast of a person 
of limited means on first arriving in London is not 
calculated to give much hojie »f future comfort. 

After passing sAme time at the economical house 
in New Street, the Entwisles and Miss Mellon 
began to find that the distance of three miles from 
the theatre more than counterbalanced the cheap- 
ness of that neighbourhood ; therefore they gave it 
up, and removed their scanty furniture to No. 17, 
Little Russell Street, (exactly opposite the theatre,) 
and of which they could only afford to hiie the 
second floor.* 

Her provincial benefits aniountingi to a conside- 
rable sum, (according to her estimation, in those 
days,) she ventured to take the first floor ; the suc- 
ceeding season bringing also its improvement, she 
rented the whole house, which indeed only extended 
her possession to the ground-floor. The latter apart- 
ments Mrs. Entwisle considered might be let for a 
shop, so as rtearljf to pay the whole rent ; but Miss 
Mellon received an application from a’ tenant, con- 

• 

• They toerk possession of this “ grandeur” on the 17th of 
March, 1796 ; and the Duchess of St. Albans, to the very last 
anniversary, during her lifetine, of St. Patrick’s day, always 
made a pilgrimage on foot to this dirty, narrow' street, (or rather 
lane,) where, in a plain dress, and without her carriage or ser- 
vants, slie iftight contemplate and show to her companions the 
humble spot from whence she had risen. The shopkeepers 
who occupied the adjuiniug houses have often seen her there 
oil St. Pfitrick’s day, shedding teats of pleasure at contepiplat- 
ing the miserable little building».' 
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nected with her own loved profession, which she 
favoured beyond any other more (advantageous one: 
and she let the ground-floor at a rate which was 
quite a matter of charity. Her tenant was Mrs. 
^nson, the sister of Mrs. StepHeii Kemble, both 
daughters dfSatchell, the musical instrument maker 
to the Prince of Wales. 

Mrs. Benson had become an early widow, unde: 
circumstances which excited to the utmost Mis^ 
Mellon’s compassionate nature.* Mr. Benson, a 
young country actor, had obtained, through his 
brother-in-law, Mr. S. Kemble, an engagement a- 
Drury Lane immediately after his marriage ; and in 
the summer he w.as engttged at the Haymarket. In 
addition to the toils of ms profession, he tried the 
labour of literary composition, and was author ot 
two successful dramas, “A Trip to Portsmouth." 
and “ Love and Money,” acted in the same year. 
His mind, being thus overtasked, unfortunately gave 
way ; brain fever came on, and he threw mrnselt 
out of the window of the garret where they lodgeu. 
in Brydges Street, Covent Garden, and was killed 
on the spot. 

The young widow’s sister, Mrs. K9mble, was 
absent at the time with Mr. S. Kemble at Edin- 
burgh, where the latter had claimed to be manager 
of the theatre ; but he was opposed by the fasoinat^i 
ing and populiy* Mrs.Estcn. The dispute was both 
lengthy and expensive; Mrs. Esten’s right being 
supported by the Duke of Hamilton, Mr. Kemble’s 
bv the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, and 
other distinguished friends. Mr. Kemble’s proving 
to be the most numorous parW, Mrs. Esien oflered 
to relinquish her pretensions lor a valuable conside- 
ration: this sum had just been paid, and conse- 
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quently had left the new manager's treasury very 
low . — (Thespian pictionaty.) « 

Hence little could be done /or poor Mrs. Benson, 
who, having some taste for mAking fancy articles, 
Miss Mellon advised hereto turn it to advantage, 
and to attempt millinery, *in the sniall s^iop of uie 
lattcr*s house. 

Miss Mellon likewise exerted herself to procure 
some allowance for the widow*’ from the theatrical 
fund ; she had a g^ieral invitation to a place at the 
plain table of her kind young landlady ; and, alto- 
gether, with her own exertions in millinery, she was 
enabled to make out a subsistence, until her position 
gradually improved through the connexions whom 
Miss Melhm and others recommended to patronize 
her. 

This poor young woman, notwithstanding her in- 
creasing prosperity, died early, literally of a broken 
heart we must say, notwithstanding the sneers of 
the less feeling sex against what has been insinuaced 
to be an impossibility. 

Miss Mellon was a great favourite with a w'ealthy 
Jewish family, in humble life, named Emanuel, who 
evinced th§ utmost kindness to her at all times, and 
invited her to several of those domestic parties and 
religious cereVnonifis at which it is not customary to 
.admit the strangers to their faith. One of these 
festivities was a grand dinner and ball, given after 
the marriage of some member of the family, and 
which, from the number of connexions entitled to 
be present, was given at an hotel in the city. So 
mighty an occasion required the dignity of Miss 
Mellon’s ofte white satin gown, and the extravagance 
of fresh white shoes and gloves, which caused sad 
devastation in her weekly salary ; but her Hebrew 
friends were not married every day, therefore she 
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reconciled herself to Ac alarming expenditure, by a 
resolution of economy in the succeeding week ; and 
she set forth anticipating the pleasqre of the ball 
after the banquet. 'On arriving, at the hotel, she 
found the ,dra tying' roonfv hlled with dark, clcvcr- 
looking guests, the ladies wearing a greater pro- 
fusion of diamonds than she ever saw at court in 
after days : — such ear-rings, such shoe-buckles, such 
gown-loops, glittcfc'd in the daylight — mixed wdth 
every coloured gem that bad taste could devise, and 
mostly displayed on brightly-coloured dresses ! On 
the repast being announced, she was handed into 
the dining-room by some “ dark individual and 
found two wide tables laid out for more than a hun- 
dred guests. The tables groaned with the profusion 
of edibles, and there was a vast defti of gaycty. 
Miss Mellon, while seated, advanced her fool by 
chance, and tinding a footstool, gladly took ])os- 
session of it.* Strange to relate, she found it too 
warm to endure! am^ while sliding her delicate satin 
shoes fnjm such a dangerous neighbourhood, she 
felt herself splashed excessively. In despair for the 
fate of her satin dress, she could eat no dinner, 
wondering what had happened. 'I’he parlies were 
placed so close together that ij w’as^ impossible to 
satisfy her curiosity, as to what had formed her 
uneasy footstool ; but when the ladies rf)se, ^she rc» 
solved to ascertain tMs ; and pretending to stoop ff>r 
her glove, she peeped beneath the cloth, and dis- 
covered an enormmis roast goose, the gravy of which 
had somewhat injured the appearance of the valued 
satin robe and shoes ! As far as her momentary 
glance could extend, she .saw dishes of viands all 
me way under the table ; which so amused her that, 
instead of fretting about her misadventure, she 
laughingly tpld it all toiler Hebrew neightjour. He 
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and his friends were so angrjf at an attempt having 
been made to deprive thehi of what Was ** in their 
bond/* that, 93 soon as the )adies departed, all the 
attendants were summoned, aifti the doors locked on 
them. On examination it«was founfi th^t each had 
pockets of leather within his coat, to convey home 
the savoury dainties they had surreptitiously obtained 
from the table, after it was laid out. They were 
doomed to have a foretaste of 'these treasures; for 
one of the younger guests, delighted at their con- 
sternation, took the liberty of throwing a cold pie at 
one of the culprits; an example which was so 
quickly followed, that, when the cold missiles were 
exhausted, they seized on tl^ie warm ones; and the 
attendants were glad to dive under the tableg, and 
take the plafie of the abstracted dishes ! When all 
was thrown, the gentlemen said, « Now help your- 
selves !” and proceeded to the ball-room, where Miss 
Mellon’s “ dark friend” sought her instfmtly, to relate 
the capital revenge they had taken ; but the poor 
actress, who was prevented from enjoying the an- 
ticipated ball, thought to herself, as she moped in a 
corner, *‘yes, very fine revenge, but it does not 
give me ray dinner, my dance, my dress, nor my 
shoes !” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Death of Countess of Dipr&y — Miss Farrt^n ^leaves the stage — 
Cicely Copesicy in “ The Will’* — Heynolds* reminiscences — 
Uemoveh again to Liverpool — Mrs. Siddons’ arrears at Drury 
Lane — Liverpool merchants — Volunteer artillery — Distur- 
bance at the theatre-~.Beneflt>-Anecdote of a sailor. 

The decease of the first Countess of Derby was 
announced in the green-room on the 15th of March, 
1797. She was the only daughter of th*e Duke of 
Hamilton, and had been married to Lord Derby 
twenty-three years. 

This event, \hough long expected, threw Miss 
Farren into such a slate of nervous depression as to 
render her unequal to continue her theatrical per- 
formance. 

Lord Derby, according to his promise, came soon 
after the funeral to claim her hand, as a tribute of 
respect for her conduct; and it v'tas arranged that 
she should take leave of the stage wJien her spirits 
were equal to the effort. On the 8th of Aprils she 
appeared finally as Lady Teazle, to the most crowd- 
ed house as yet seen in old Drury. Her spirits 
gave way in the last scenes, and when Mr. VVrough- 
ton repeated some few lines written for the event, 
her agitation was so great that Mr. King .bore her 
olT the stage. 

Miss Mellon, with her warm heart overflowing, 
stood bathed in tears bv the wing, and followed to 
the sofa where. Miss Farfen was placed. As the 

13* 
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latter recovered a little, shd was assisted to her 
dressing-room; and pass^ing the webping girl, ad- 
dressed her lj:indly, and said,* smiling, So there is 
a way to cloud f5ven your en^fiable spirits.” 

On the 1st of May, six«weeks af^er Lgdy Derby's 
death, the Earl’s second marriage took place ; and 
Miss Farren’s amiable private career continued 
until her death in 1829, durii^ which long interval 
she was* loved ayd respecteci by the distinguished 
circle who gladly received her as an ornament. 

Theatrical contemporaries arc exceedingly jea- 
lous if old intimacies arc not continued as usual, by 
those who have been raised by marriage : forgetting 
that a woman who marries into a superior family 
can no longer have a choice of her own associates. 

Great were the disappointments therefore when the 
new Lady Derby omitted sending wedding presents 
among her green-room friends. Miss Mellon (whose 
recent introduction had saved her from being ex- 
cited by false hopes) was astonished at the measures 
pursued to express covertly their anger. 

Tu o very useless theatrical assistants are the call- 
boy and the dresser, as every body knows; and 
these worthies were questioned regarding Miss 
Farren’s liberality to them. The dresser, whose 
lawful wajjes were nine shillings weekly, had re- 
ceived one extra week’s pay; and the poor little 
busy call-biiy, a donation oKhalf-a-crown. 

At this statement, the outcry against Miss Far- 
ren’s parsimony rose toils full height; and every 
one had a story to tell, of w'hich Miss Mellon (being 
the stranger) had to hear all the recitals. 

It is not likely that Lady Derby could have been 
aware that such paltry sums were given to her at- 
tendants ; they are too miserable even for parsimony. 
But it was a pity, for her^ame’s sakis, that she was 
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not as careful of her Servants as Miss Mellon, who, 
in 1815, whetl she retired, settled 80/. per annum on 
her dresser for life, &nd something proportionably 
liberal on the call-bdy. , 

Mr. Andersog, the the'^trical coiffeur, like the ge- 
nerality of his countrymen, possessed probity and 
a respectable education, and was engaged by Miss 
Mellon to settle her trifling weekly bills directly her 
salary was paid. ,l)e states, thf^t her great anxiety 
was to pay every one as soon as the money came, 
and to limit her expenditure within her means. 

Her character for probity soon became popular 
in that poor neighbourhood; and the owners of all 
the little shops not only offered credit to herself, but 
also to any one whom she would introduce. In these 
early days she suffered in several instances from 
having given belief to the assurances of some pro- 
fessional persons, that they would redeem the credit 
she procured’for them ; and when they failed to do 
so, the shopkeepers had such faith in Miss Mellon’s 
integrity, lliat they were content with a shilling per 
week as an instalment from her : and at this rate 
she would defray the whole debt to which her good 
nature had rendered her liable. • 

However absurd it may seem,for a, duchess with 
90,000/. a-year to have paid her friends’ debts for- 
merly by shilling instalments, it should be nemem-* 
bered, that it was iff the same proportion to her 
weekly stipend, as if she had latterly paid by 
thousands. 

On the 16th April, 1797, a new comedy was 
played at Drury Lane, entitled “The \\/ill,” from 
the’ brilliant pen of Mr. Reynolds. The female 
characters were supported by Mrs. Jordan, Miss 
Mellon, Miss Tidswell, and Mrs. Booth. This 
comedy had, very good success, and all the per- 
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formers did justice to what« was assigned them, 
perfectly satisfying the clover author,* by his own 
account. , « 

In his memoirs^published in 1837, writing of Miss 
Mellon, he says, “ Cicely Cppesley, t^e gagiekeeper's 
daughter, in my comedy, was performed by Miss 
Mellon with considerable effect. I little thought at 
that time that I was to become the vassal of this 
young, haedsorne ^icelv Copesley. Mrs. Coutts is 
now my ‘ Lady of the Manor,’ for under her I hold 
a small copyhold estate near Chelmsford, in Essex ; 
and by an old feudal law (which, though obsolete, 
is still unrepealed) she might compel me, gout and 
allt to attend and serve at her next Highgaie public 
breakfast in armour.” 

This passdge having been read aloud one morn- 
ing in 1838, at Holly Lodge, made the subject of it 
laugh until the tears stood in her eyes ; and some 
one urged her to claim her feudal right of “ armed 
attendance” from the author of “ The Will.” 

“ In any other case,” she replied, “ 1 might be 
rigid ; but from him I would be hapjiy to accept the 
‘ Win ’ for the deed.” 

After the close of the London season. Miss 
Mellon, with ,Mr. q^nd Mrs. Entwisie, arrived, June 
21st, 1797, at Liverpool, where they remained until 
September 1.3th. 

The following were her chUracters in forty-five 
nights’ [^rformance : — 

Priscilla Tomboy ; MariOf in “ George Barnwell 
JS/elf; Belli in the “Deuce is in Him;” Roxalana ; 
Ophelia ; Jessp Oatlandf in a “ Cure for the Heart- 
ache Rosalind ; Maud; Flora, in the “ Midnight 
Hour;” Fanny; Joanna, in the “Page;” Little 
Pickle, fgur times ; Miss Dorellon, in “ Wives as they 
Were;” Fanny ; Priscilla tomboy; Je,ssy Oatland; 
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Miss Jenny, seven timJs ; J\gnes, in Raymond and 
Agnes Phillis, in the “ Conscious Lovers Albina 
Mandeville, in the “Will,” five limes; Ruth, in 
“ Honest Thieves Madge; Kitty, in “ Abroad and 
at Home Hath ; Nell; IhUy, in the “ Woodman 
Jessy; Annette, in “ Robin Hood Stella, in the 
“ Smugglers Dolly, in the “ Page Peggy, in the 
“Country Girl;” Roxalana; Mm Hoyden; Emily 
Tempest; Fanny; Amanthis, in t|je“ Child of Na- 
ture;” Ruth; Lady Danvers, \u “Fortune’s Fool;” 
Harriet, in “ He would be a Soldier ;” Josephine, in 
the “ Children of the Wood ;” Chloe, in the “ Lot- 
tery Rosalia, in the “ Italian Monk Lady Dan- 
' vers; Nancy; Julia Faulkner; Sophia, in the “ Lie 
of the Day.” 

In the summer of 1797, Mrs. Siddons” again met 
Miss Mellon at Liverpool. The latter not being 
rich enough to allow her salary to be in arrear, had 
been paid with’tolerable punctuality ; but Mrs. Sid- 
dons’ debt from the Drury Lane treasury being less 
easy to defray, she had been obliged to leave town 
without any portion of it, although she had to main- 
tain a numerous family. In speaking of this distress- 
ing circumstance to an actor of the Liverpool Com- 
pany, she estimated her arrear of, salary at nearly 
seventeen hundred pounds. 

The pursuits at Liverpool that season were more 
of a warlike than drarflatic nature. Eight French 
ships had anchored at Bantry Bay during the spring ; 
and an invasion was expected at various maritime 
places in England. The merchants of Liverpool, 
amidst the prevailing consternation, bravely re- 
solved to defend their fine town to the utmost ; and, 
in order to render tlieir good intentions effectual, 
some of the very leading merchants practised gun- 
nery at the fort, until they could work, serve, and 
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manage the guns, fronrj thfc batteries, as well as 
regular artilleryfnen. * 

This praiseworthy exertiftn was not made with- 
out undergoing the quizzing iVispection of the idlers 
of Liverpool ; and the n#w artillery stijdents had to 
encounter a battery of impertinence from the do- 
mestic foe at every public place. 

Mrs. Siddons, at that lim^e, had produced her 
grand study of J^ne Shore; of» which performance 
Miss Mellon related that, besides affecting the ma- 
jority of the female spectators, it had the rare power 
of causing hysterics in a w^ell-known literary gentle- 
man, who was present at, the first representation in 
London, and was carried out, in consequence of 
the interruption his cries caused to the perform- 
ance. 

At Liverpool, this chef (Voeuvre was announced, 
and the house was full to excess, Miss Mellon ex- 
pecting that, perhaps, another scene of hysterics 
might result; but the wretches in the gallery, seeing 
the principal merchants with their families present, 
thought this a delightful opportunity of indulging 
their wit respecting the “ soldiering.” Accordingly, 
they formed two bands, one on each side of the 
gallery, andikeptijp a cross-dialogue of impertinence, 
about “ charging guns with brown sugar and cocoa- 
nutsf” and “ small arms wdth cinnamon-powder and 
nutmegs,” from the commedeement of the play until 
its very end. 

Miss Mellon is described to have been in an 
agony for the object of her theatrical devotion ; she 
cried", she ran about behind the wings as if she were 
going out of her senses. But Mrs. Siddons, calm, 
though deadly pale, merely said to her, with a slight 
tremonr in her voice, that ** she would go through 
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the time requisite fur 'the scenes, but would not 
utter them.” « * 

She went on the sta^e, said aloud, “ It is useless 
to act,” crossed her arms, and merely murmured 
the speeches ; and it is a fact, that the enjoyment of 
all the Liverpool patrons of theatricals was totally 
lost, through an unmanageable gallery, while the 
({ucen of the drama went through the entire charac- 
ter of Jane Shore “ m**dumh sAom*,*’ on the first night 
It was attempted there. 

Miss Mellon’s benefit was always the principal 
consideration with Mr. and Mrs. Entwisle, as they 
calculated on deriving the principal advantages 
^arising from her exertions. During the bathing 
season at Liverpool, a great many of the inhabitants 
of Wigan usually go to the former place for their 
summer excursion ; and w'hcn Miss Mellon arranged 
with the Liverpool manager, her mother stipulated 
for the half-clear benefit to be when they knew the 
Wigan visiters would be there. 

Mr. Entwisle’s father was well known and re- 
specicd among the inhabitants of Wigan ; therefore, 
his son wrote to the diflerent families, stating who 
he was, and requesting their patronage for Miss 
Mellon’s night. The consequence of thi« was, that 
her benefit was unusually great, amounting to up- 
wards of !!i70/., from which only the sum of 50/. for 
the expenses of the hou.iC were to be deducted, and 
she had half the remainder. 

The benefit was taken August 28th, Miss Mellon 
playing Peggy, in “ The Oiuntry Girl Roxalana^ 
in “ The Sultan and Miss Uoydejif in “ The Trip 
to Scarborough.” A very singular production was 
written for this occasion, described in the bills as 
“An Address in praise of the British Navy, by a 
seaman of Liverpool, now on board H. M. "S. Ven- 
erable, to be spoken by Miss Mellon.” 
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She was always considered an admirable reciter 
of prologues and addrdbses ; a pcauliar talent, in 
which she q^cellcd many whose acting she never 
could hope to approach. • 

The failure of some the superior jgerformers in 
reciting this class of composition may perhaps arise 
from the deficiency of excitement to identify them- 
selves with these trifles, as they would do in an en- 
tire character; whereas, to ail ijiexperienced young 
comedian like Miss Mellon, every thing was new 
and delightful : she was led on by the applause given 
to her youth and beauty, her gay spirits rose, and 
becoming soon engrossed by whatever she had to 
recite at the time, she did* it naturally and with an-> 
imation. 

After th6 play, she recited an epilogue on Jealousy, 
in which she portrayed its effects on the characters 
of a Spanish, Italian, French, and English husband. 
This was a very clever comic composition, which 
she used to repeat for the amusement of her do- 
mestic party sometimes; the national peculiarities 
were given in the various ways in which these jeal- 
ous husbands would express their feelings ; and such 
was the .accuracy of car and power of imitation 
possessed by Miss Mellon, that she gave the broken 
English of*the Frenchman, Italian, and Spaniard, 
in ajnanncr quite distinct from each other; and in 
the diflerent national accents and modulations of 
tone which those accustomed to live on the conti- 
nent could readily distinguish. 

Within the last two years there was a striking 
and hiughable proof of “powerful stage illusion,” 
which had a parallel, half a century ago, during Miss 
Mellon’s acting days at Liverpool. 

Th§ modern case related to a poor Jack Tar, just 
discharged from a merchant vessel, and for the first 
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time in London. He treated 'himself to one of the 
theatres whe^e a nautieally-Darped drama had 
tempted his curiosity^ but the simple fellow soon 
became so entranced'»oy the scenic action as to for> 

f ;t the absence of reaiit 3 ^ and wden he saw some 
nglish saifors ** having tne worst of it,” he could 
bear the illusion no longer ; he shouted “ fair play,” 
jumped over the orchestra, and helping the weak 
party, soon drove tho assailants from the ^tage; the 
result of which kni^t-errantry wate, his being locked 
up in the station-house, and brought up next day by 
the “ enemy” for assault, for which he was fined. 

A pendant to this genuine sailor-deed was Miss 
Mellon’s adventure at Liverpool, a circumstance 
which ran through dll the papers and anecdote 
books of those days, and which she ased to tell 
frequently and with great humour. It was likewise 
a source of pride to her, she used laughingly to 
aver, “ as pro\ang what B.Jine tragic actress Harriot 
Mellon must have been, only that none but a poor 
sailor ever thought so.” 

The following was her general style of relating 
it: — “When I was a poor girl, working very bard 
for my thirty shillings a week, I went, down to 
Liverpool during the holidays, were I was always 
kindly received, and derived the gfeate^ advantage 
from all my benefits. 1 was to perform in a^new 
piece, something like ihose pretty little affecting 
dramas they get up now at the minor theatres ; and 
in my character I represented a poor, friendless, 
orphan girl, reduced to the most wretched poverty. 
A heartless tradesman prosecutes the sad heroine 
for a heavy debt owing to him by her fatViily, and 
insists on putting her in prison, unless some one will 
he bail for her. The girl replies, * Then 1 have no 
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hope— I have not a friend ip the world.* ‘What! 
will no one go b^il for you to save yop from prison?’ 
asks the stern creditor, ‘ 1 hfve told you I have not 
a friend on earth,’ was my reply. But just as I was 
uttering the wo^ds, my eves were attracted by the 
movements of a sailor in the upper ghllerv, who, 
springing over the railing, was letting himself down 
from one tier to another, until finally reaching the 
pit he bQunded clear over the orchestra and foot* 
lights, and placed* himself besiefe me in a mqpient, 
before I could believe the evidence of my senses. 

‘“Yes, you shall have one friend at least, my 
poor young woman,* said he, with the greatest ex- 
pression o( feeling in his* honest, sun- burnt counte- 
nance, ‘ 1 will go bail for you to any amount. And 
as for you '(turning to the frightened actor), if you 
don*t bear a-hand and shift your moorings, you lub- 
ber, it will be the worse for you, when I come 
athwart your bows.’ » 

“ Every creature in the house rose ; the uproar 
was perfectly indescribable; peals of laughter, 
screams of terror, cheers from his tawny mess- 
mates in the gallery, preparatory scraping of vio- 
lins from^ the orchestra ; and, amidst the universal 
din, there stood the unconscious cause of it, shelter- 
ing me, ‘ the pobr distressed, young woman,* and 
breathing defiance and destruction against my 
mimic persecutor. It was impossible to resume 
the play, so the orchestra • played ‘God save the 
King,* while the curtain dropped over the scene, 
including the chivalric sailor. He was only per- 
suaded to relinquish his care of me by the illusion 
being still maintained behind the scenes ; the mana- 
ger pretending to be an old friend of mine, unex- 
pectedly arrived to rescue me from all difficulties. 
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with a profusion of theatrical Wnk-notes. To these 
the generous aailor would 'fain base added from his 
own hardly-earned gvns; which being gratefully 
declined by such a aewly-made heiress as myself, 
he made his best sea-bow^o all on the stage, shook 
bands heartily with me and the manager, and then 
quietly went home, under care of some of the 
party." 
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CHAPTER X. 


Ueturni to ^rury Lane — New comedy — Advance in characters 
— First solo at Drily Lane — Mr. Giraham — Sir Henry and 
Lady Tempest — Holly Lodge— Miss Goddai’d— Liverpool — 
Anecdotes — Death of Palmer on the stage — London. 

On the 12th of January, 1708, Miss Mellon played 
Emily TempesU in “ The Wheel of Fortune,” to the 
PenruddocK of Mr. Kemhle, which she considered 
one of his finest characters; and she even asserted 
that his personal appearance was so admirably 
calculated to sustain it, that many who might equal 
his Coriolanus and Pizarro would hever be able 
to play with effect the misanthropic Penruddock. 

In the after-piece of “ Who’s the Dupe '!” she had 
a new character of Charlotte. February 10th, she 
played JVbww, in a “Bold Stroke for a Wife;” 
14th, Cicely Copesley ; 16th, Emily Tempest. On the 
19th, O’Keefe’s n§w comedy, “ She’s Eloped,” came 
out, and was acted only once. The author speaks 
thus bitterly of the cause of its failure : “The comedy 
as I wrote it, and the comedy as altered by me to 
order, were nearly distinct pieces. I was forced to 
cut out, mangle, and change whole scenes and cha- 
racters. John Bannister, who did Ploddeui remark- 
ed to me, * Mine was a very good part when 1 first 
got it but now 1 can make nothing of it !’ Mrs. 
Jordan did Arahel; Miss Mellon, Grace; John 
Palmei^ Hyacinth; the last new part he played 
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before his sudden death.” It was unfortunate for 
Miss Mellon that this piece was sot successful, for 
O’Keefe had taken pains to make hejr part a very 
good one, in conseqtNsnce of the fare she had be- 
stowed in %ctin^ his Lad-^ Godiva two seasons pre- 
viously. 

On the 19th of March, 1798, the part of Susa7i, 
in the “ Follies of a Day,” was given to Miss Mellon. 
This was, indeed, ^*great step. Mrs. Jordan was 
very partial to playing this part,*which is an excel- 
lent one. The farce is an unmusical version of Lc 
Nozze di Figaro; it was written by Holcroft for 
Covent Garden theatre, and he himself enacted 
Figaro in it. Miss Mellon had played Susan during 
the previous summer at Liverpool, and was per- 
fectly at ease in it. When she assumcd*it at Drury 
Lane, her laughing, joyous manner was well suited 
to the part, and she ** looked” it decidedly better 
than her greaflt predecessor. The next month she 
played Betty Blackbei'ry^ in a sort of musical med- 
ley, extracted from different dramas,.. entitled the 
Nosegay of Weeds ; in this she sang a song— the 
first solo she ever dared to venture upon at Drury 
Lane. She was successful, and was encored, but 
the piece, if it deserves that title^ did ^ not enjoy u 
long reign. 

Colman’s “ Ways and Means” was this spason • 
transferred from the Ifeymarkel, for the purpose of 
exhibiting Bannister in Sir David Dunder. Mi'.s 
Mellon had played Harriett (a lively romping girl, 
w'ho is deeply in love, and not averse to Gretna 
Green) so much to his liking at Liverpool, that he 
begged she might be cast in that character here. 
His wish being acceded to, the performance raised 
her so much in the estimation of the presiding powers 
that she was soon afterwards gwenMiss Titiupt in Bon 
' 14* 
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Ton ; and, to crown all, C^sHp, Though the Agree- 
able Surprise is row but seldom played, it was then 
very attractive. Mrs. Sumba^ Weils, one of the pret- 
tiest and most eccentric of wdmcn, made her name 
and her fortune by it : “ Cowslip ha^is,” .and “ Cow- 
slip gowns” were, during her and Edwin's time, the 
rage. Mrs. Gibbs had subsequently captivated the 
town in it ; and lastly, Mrs. Jordan had consented to 
play it. Bannister po doubt hacToxerted his influence 
to obtain the character for Miss Mellon, for he was 
the Lingo. She performed it with great applause, 
although so nervous that when the symphony ceased 
for her song, she was afraid to commence it. The 
audience seeing her confusion, gave her a cheering 
round of applause, and the leader repeated the sym- 
phony : shd* sung it amid enthusiastic plaudits, and 
was loudly encored. 

Will it be credited, that at this period she received 
but two pounds per week ? and so pi^carious, for a 
season or two, was her retention even at that paltry 
pittance, that a letter is extant addressed to Mr. 
reake, (father of the well-known dramatist,) beg- 
ging him to obtain for her a re engagement at that 
sum. This letter was the pioperty of the late Mr 
Mathews: qnd vv’^s sold recently at the auction of 
that gentleman’s library, 

Dgring that season she played Cherry^ in the 
Beaux Stratagem, to the Afcher of John Kemble ; 
and Pinkt in the Young Quaker, to Bannister’s 
YmtT^ Sadboy. She was so much liked as Cherry 
that a very popular engraving (which obtained a 
great salp) was made of her in that character. 

Indeed, from this time she was looked upon in 
the theatre (from her readiness to supply the place 
of any actress who was absent) as entitled to any 
good part the manager could place qt her disposal ; 
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and her attention and Correct study made him feel 
secure in relying on her eftorts. • 

Of her Cowslip a Thaspian Magazine^ speaks thus: 
“ Bannister is doing atl his possible^to make us for- 
get that he jvas not the original Lingo. He comes 
very hard on tAe heels of the great * master of 
scholars,* but in the dialogue only ; in the songs no 
one ever did, nor is it likely ever will, equal Edwin. 
Still Jack dashes gj Ihem quite the right way ; 
and, having now long lost the perfect Lingo, we 
must not hnd fault with the best one (now) upon the 
stage. Miss Mellon carried cream as Cowslip. She 
is a very improving actress, and showed none the 
worse for the timidity wfiich she displayed in the 
attempt. If the pretty inmate of Cowslip Lodge* 
were here, it would be a very different *t hi ng; but 
as she is not, we have no objection to her very 
pretty substitute. A little more energy, a little more 
archness, a littlb more boldness in depicting the sim- 
plicity of the little dairy maid, and the performance 
would be an excellent one. As Mrs. Jordan is not 
very fortunate in that part, and feels huffed at play- 
ing It, Miss Mellon stands a chance of keeping it.** 
Soon after Miss Mellon*s arrival in London this 
season, the well-known and respeejed iqagistratc of 
Bow Street, Mr. Graham, was presented to her by 
R. B Sheridan. At that time he had the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane tllbatre, under the direction of 
the Lord Chancellor. Mr. Graham felt so much 
pleased with her artless manner and unassuming 
cheerfulness in her humble professional engagement, 
that he took a great interest in her welfare ; and, 
on inquiring into her conduct in former theatrical 
circles, he received the most satisfactory accounts 


Mrs ^Vells had a cOttage of that name. 
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from her provincial acqtminAince, justifying the fa< 
vourablc opiniotr he had inferred from her short 
London career. • 

When her improved judgnrfent and knowledge of 
the world induced her ttjp relinqui^ thp society of 
some few who had introduced themselves to her at 
first, and who were more specious than advantage- 
ous for a young, unprotected female, their un- 
bounded 'animosi^’ raised soW most unkind re- 
ports against her, which depressed even her elastic 
spirits. Mr. Graham, from his situation of magis- 
trate, and his theatrical sway, had unusual means 
of forming a just opinio^n on the reports. “ He 
thoroughly believed in her innocence, therefore al- 
ways stood^ forth her champion ; for which she was 
grateful, and in all her little difficulties consulted 
him as her friend.” (This creditable testimonial is 
quoted from a recent letter of Mr, Graham's 
widow.) With the oonsideralion of a parent, he 
saw how advantageous it would be for an unjustly 
calumniated young person to have the benefit of fe- 
male patronage ; and, feeling sure of her respecta- 
bility, he gave the strongest and most flattering evi- 
dence of»it in his power, — namely, by presenting 
her to his w,ife, at their own house. 

This was a great event for the friendless girl. 
Her new patroness, in addition to being a very ele- 
gant woman, was both w^ell* connected, and moved 
in good society. Therefore she felt cheered and 
supported against the malignity which at first had 
depressed her mind. 

It was, in this house that Miss Mellon became ac- 
quainted with Sir Henry and Lady Tempest, (cou- 
sins of Mrs. Graham,) with whom she was soon a 
great favourite, from her sprightly, artless manners. 
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Sir Henry Tempest* had just then built part of the 
villa at Holly jLodge ; ana, as they frequently had 
the merry actress siayiig there, it may be supposed 
what delight she expenenced in leaving close, dark 
Little Russell Street, for t|}e pure, dry air, and ru- . 
ral walks of High'gate.f 

But to return to Mr. and Mrs. Graham. They 
continued firm friends of Miss Mellon, from soon 
after her arrival in litJndon to her retirempnt from 
the stage. So intimate was she ^ith the fkmily of 
this respected magistrate that, in 1813, when her 
house in Little Russell Street fell in, Mrs. Graham 
took Miss Mellon and her then recently adopted 
young companion to stay in their fine house in 
Queen Street, where they remained until Miss Mel- 
Ion had time to take and furnish a housd in South- 
ampton Street. 

The circumstances respecting this new compa- 
nion of Miss Mellon’s are so creditable to her dis- 
position, that they must be given at greater length 
than the above slight allusion. 

* The name of Sir Heniy Tempest is often confused with 
that of his first counn. Sir Harry Tempest Vane, who married 
the late Countess of Antrim, mother of the Marchioithss of I.on* 
dnnderry. , 

t All who have seen this charming villa must be struck with 
the beauty of its grounds and the surrounding landscape ; but 
with the poor town-sick prl, who had passed most of her^arly 
life in the country, the rural Freshness of Holly Lodge became 
quite a mania, like the seaman’s dream of green fields. In case 
of illness, she always fancied the air there was endowed with 
some especial quality for her recovery. Even after a subse- 
quent change had made her mistress of the spot, and long pos- 
session might be supposed to have weakened the impression, 
her early attachment continued in full force,— -** Little Holly 
Lodge” being to the last spoken of as her favourite enjoyment 
In any allusion to the final distribution of her property, it is re- 
ported that she used to say, '* But Holly Lodge I must save for 
the Duke, as being what I loved'best of all I possessed.” 
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Mrs. Graham had *a sisteit many years her junior, 
who had died, .leaving* a youthful, daughter, who 
soon a flt$r experienced the, loss of her father also. 
Miss Mellon conceived an* extreme affection for 
this interesting** young ^reaturo, whose story she 
imparted to Mr. Coutts; and, with the 'concurrence 
of her old friend, she made an offer of taking her 
altogether from the charge of her aunts, Mrs. Gra- 
ham an(j Lady Tempest. This was in 1812. The 
aforesaid guardians of the young lady considered 
that, as Miss Mellon’s property, after seventeen 
years on the ‘London boards, was considerable, it 
would enable her to place her young ‘protegee in a 
position suitable to herbilth ; while their conhdence 
in her care of the orphan girl, and the strictness 
with which Mr. Coutts made her discard every un- 
exceptionable acquaintance, caused them to feel 
that the situation would be most favourable for the 
orphan. • 

Sir Henry and Lady Tempest having given a 
willing sanction, Miss Mellon received her young 
charge from her guardian, Mr. Graham, whose sole 
stipulation was, that she should never be brought 
in the gr^en-room or dressing-rooms of the theatres, 
as Miss Mellon already kept a |)erson of her own 
age to ac^omplny her during all her professional 
duties. 

This young lady. Miss Eleanor Goddard, grew 
up under the most affectionate and watchful care of 
Miss Mellon, which she repaid by great attachment. 
From 1812, she remained with Miss Mellon until 
her marriage with Mr. Coutts in 1815, continuing 
during the six subsequent years of his lifetime, the 
five years of widowhood of Mrs. Coutts, and for 
four years after her marriage with the Duke of St. 
Albans, — when increasing ill health in the invalid 
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Miss Goddard, obliged iher to leave her friend and 
patroness, after^ living together nineteen yearst with- 
out one interval of seyaration. As a proof that, 
with the duchess, earliest friends had the strongest 
portion of her regard, she <^lIowed this lady a hand- 
some incomb afteV their separation, and in the will 
of the duchess Miss Goddard is one of the few an- 
nuitants who are named, the same sum being con- 
tinued to her as heretofore. , 

Drury Lane cK'sed on the 14th Af June, and Miss 
Mellon arrived on the 28th at Liverpool, remaining 
until September, having played Rosalind three times; 
Amantfiis; Ann Lovely, twice ; Nell, in “ The Devil 
to Pay Jessye; Jost'phirie, twice ; Albina; Maud; 
E, Bloomly; Rose Sydney, in “ Secrets worth know- 
ing Charlotte, in “ The Apprentice Lydia Lan- 
guish; Fanny, in “The Shipwreck;” Phillis, in 
The Conscious Lovers;” Lady Teazle; Tilhurina; 
Madge; Annette; Miss Grantham ; Era, in “Cu- 
riosity ;” Kitty; Jacinta, in “ Lover’s Quarrels ;” 
Lucy; Estifania; Angela, in “ The Castle* Spectre,” 
three limes; Joanna; Barbara; Little Pickle; Miss 
Dorillon; Fadladininida, in “ Chrononhotontholo- 
gos ;” Susan; Letitia Hardy ; Cowslip; Afiss Woo- 
burn; Donna Olivia; Miss Price; Moggy M Gilpin, 
in “ The Highland Reel ;” Rose; Syaney ; Miss 
Lucy; Nancy; Jane, in “Wild Oats;” Miss Lee- 
son, in “ School for Wivies;” Agnes; Sabina Rosny. 

She took an entire benefit at Liverpool this sea- 
son, September 3d, playing Donna Olivia, in “ The 
Bold Stroke ;” Miss Price, in “ Ben the Sailor and 
Moggy M* Gilpin, in “ The Highland Reel.” After 
the play, she gave an address of thanks to the Liver- 
pool audience ; and, before the second farce, recited 
her famous description of jealousy, before mention- 
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ed, in a Spanish. French^ Italian, and English hus- 
band. . • 

Prior to the benefit, Mr. flntwisle did not forget 
his customaVy solicitations te the visiters from his 
native Wigan, to patronjpe his stepdaughter. With 
their attendance, and her great pr^ula^ty at Liver- 
pool, after paying all expenses, she cleared 240/. ; 
and her salary had likewise been augmented, so 
that she ^departed quite “ a pevson of property !” 

Mr. Gibson, tifts performer on the violin at the 
Ulverstone theatre, with whom the -Entwisles and 
little Harriot Mellon resided while in that town nine 
years previously, relates that he was at Liverpool 
in 1798, when Miss Melfon was acting there ; and 
this being three years after her having a London 
engagement, he concluded his former lodger must 
be so inflated with success as to despise all her for- 
mer connexions. Coming down the High Street 
one day, he recognised, at some distance, her tall 
figure, walking with Miss Thwaytes and some other 
young ladies of Liverpool who patronised her. The 
playmate of her early days could not brook the 
chance of being addressed distantly, by one whom 
he had ni^rsed for hours in her childhood ; and see- 
ing no other means of escaping a mortifying ac- 
knowledgment, ffe arrested his steps before a print 
shop, and, bending forward, affected to be totally 
engrossed by examining the* pictures, until he con- 
cluded that the party had passed him. 

His plan, however, was not destined to succeed ; 
for the quick, eyes he sought to escape had recog- 
nised him at a distance; and, having mentioned to 
her comf^anions the humble but respectable friend 
she was about to accost, the whole party drew up 
at the print shop. Nothing could exceed the trepi- 
dation* of the bashful viplinist, on finding himself 
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surrounded by such An assemblage of elegantly* 
dressed youngs ladies, — for they were all en grande 
toileile^ going to an oratorio, to whicii they were 
taking Miss Mellon. * The latter %oon dispelled his 
awkwardness, by cxtendiag her hand and kindly 
saying, ** My^ood Gibson, I shall not allow you to 
shun me in that way. 1 have told these ladies how 
kind and indulgent you were in my childish days, 
therefore they kno^ t am anxiom to see you.” 

She then entered into numerous details' with him, 
making inquiries after every person she had known 
at Ulverstone ; until at length, being fearful of her 
young patronesses risking^their places at the festival, 
she said, ** 1 have not heard half enough of dear old 
Ulverstone, but these ladies are taking me to the Ora- 
torio, therefore I must not keep them waiting. My 
mother and her husband are living here with me ; 
and if you will come to dinner to-day, we shall be 
very glad to converse with you on old limes !” 

Gibson says her appearance at this time (she was 
then in her twenty-first year) was very striking, 
from the brilliancy and contrast of her complexion, 
eyes, and teeth ; her features, however, were but 
little altered since her childhood ; and what struck 
him the most was the sweet, low SQund qf her voice, 
so childlike in its tone that he could have closed his 
eyes and fancied, while she spoke, he was again lis- 
tening to the little child’ saying her lesson, or learn- 
ing some of her future speeches. 

He did not fail to join the dinner-party, — when, 
instead of seeking to mystify the provincial musician 
by fictitious accounts of her wonderful supcess on 
the London boards, she candidly told him of all her 
disappointments, hopes deferred, and the other dis- 
advantages attending a ddbut made Without especial 
patronage and \nterest. * 

VOL. I. 15 
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On the 2d of August, 1,708| at Liverpool, she was 
to have played <n the afterpiece “ The Deserter,” 
when the pecformance was asjddenly and tragically 
closed, by John ]\almer falling dead whilst perform- 
ing the character of the Stranger. ^ 

This appalling death is too well remembered in 
the theatrical world to require any allusion, except 
that Miss Mellon, by being at the theatre, knew 
some particulars of the sad dapse, which have not 
generally transpired. 

Palmer had been labouring under great mental 
distress, arising from pecuniary difliculties, and had 
arrived at Liverpool with the intention of visiting 
America, leaving his chilcTren in London, until better 
prospects arose. 

Mr. Aikin, the manager, prevailed on him to per- 
form the Stranger^ on the 12th of July; and the 
representation was so line that, by general desire, 
he was induced to repeat it. Whilef rehearsing on 
the morning of performance, he received an express 
relating to the sudden death of his son, a youth 
universally beloved, and of great promise in point of 
talent. 

The play, of course, was deferred, for the 
wretched f{jther,was carried almost senseless from 
the theatre. It was the general opinion that, after 
an interval of sonje days, he should be roused from 
his apathy; and perhaps itothing could excite an 
actor like professional exertion. Therefore he was 
urged to reappear, and the broken-spirited man 
made but little resistance. 

He a^riveu at the theatre tolerably calm in the 
evening, but was silent, as if afraid to trust himself 
in conversation ; whilst respect for his misfortunes 
threw, a solemnity over the generally gay party in 
the green-room. • 
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He went through the j^lay almost mechanically, 
until the fourth act, when the Stranger has to refer 
to his children. He was dreadfully agitated ; the 
audience feeling too deeply even trj encourage him; 
finally, in ujlteriqg the we*i-known words, “ There is 
another and a better world!'* he expired* — a case, if 
ever there was one, of a broken heart! The theatre 

was closed for some time afterwards. His funeral 

« 

* The following is the announcemeni»of Mi* Pafmer’s deatli 
in the Gentleman*8 Magazine for August, 1798: — 

“Dbaths. — While performing the part of the Stranger on 
the Liverpool stage, Mr. John Palmer, the comedian. It is 
universally admitted, th.*!! a fit of apoplexy occasioned his 
death ; but professional men differ on the c.'iuse of it ; some 
asserting that his constitution must have been prone to apo* 
plexy, and that his life would have been so terminated at all 
events ; while others affirm the fit to have been Occasioned by 
the effort of the moment. Doctors Mitchell and Corry gave it 
as their opinion, that he certainly died of a broken heart, in 
consequence of the family afflictions which he Ind lately expe> 
rienced lie received, on the morning of the rluy in which Ik: 
was to have performed the Stranger for the first time, the dis- 
tressing intelligence of the death of his second .-ion, a youth in 
whom his fondest hopes were centered, and whose amiable 
manners had brought in action the tenderest affections of a 
parent. The play, in consequence of this, was deferred till the 
Friday following, during which interval he hud in vain endea- 
voured to calm the agitation of his mind. 'I'he Success with 
which he performed tiie fiart called for a |econd,representation, 
in which he fell a .sacrifice to the poignancy of his own feelings, 
and in which the audience were doomed to witness a catastro- , 
phe which will never be forgotten. On the preceding Sunday 
he dined with Messrs. Hurst, Hammerton, and M.ira. After 
dinner, Mr. Hurst complained that, of late, he had always found 
himself exceedingly drowsy after his meals. Mr. Palmer, in a 
most friendly and feeling manner, said, *My dear Dick, (for so 
he familiarly called Mr. Hurst,) for God’s sake endeavour to 
overcome those alarming symptoms and, after a s\|iort pause, 
added, * 1 fear, my dear friend, that my own afflictions will very 
shortly bring me to my grave.* For some days, however, he 
seemed to bear up against these trying misfortunes with much 
resolution ; and, on the Wednesday following, performed the 
part of Yowf^ ff'ilding, in *The Liar,* with a considerable 
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was magnificent, defrayed by the corporation, and 
attended by man^' of tHe best families in the neigh- 
bourhood. The managers of Drury Lane and the 

« 

de|^ee of spirit. On Thum^l^ morninfir he aiipearcd rather 
dejected ; and all the efforts of his friendl were scarcely capa- 
ble of rouring him from the state of melancholy in which iie 
appeared to have sunk. In the evening of that day he appeared 
in the character of the Stranger^ in the new play of that name ; 
and, in the,two first acts, exert^ hiflnselF with great effect; in 
the third, he displayed evident marks* of depression. In the 
fourth act, Baron Steinfort obtains an interview with the 
Stranger, whom he discovers to be his old friend. He prevails 
on him to relate the cause of his seclusion from the world ; and, 
as he was about to reply to the question of Baron Steinfort, 
relative to his children, he appeared uinisually amtated. He 
endeavoured to proceed, but his feelings evidently overcame 
him ; the hand of Death arrested his progress, and he instantly 
fell upon hiS back, heaved a convulsive sigh, and instantly 
expired without a groan. The audience supposed, for the 
moment, that his fall was nothing more than a studied addition 
to the part ; but, on seeing him carried off in deadly stiffness, 
tile utmost astonishment and teiTor became tlepicted on every 
countenance. Hammerton, Callan, and Mara, were the persons 
who conveyed the lifeless body from the stage into the scene- 
room. Medical assistance was immediately procured ; his veins 
were opened, but they yielded not a single drop of blood ; and 
every other means of re.suscitRtion was had recourse to without 
effect. The gentlemen of the faculty, finding every means in- 
effectual, fdrmallj announced his death. The piercing shrieks 
of the women,cand ttt? heavy sighs of the men, which succeeded 
this melancholy annunciation, exceeded the power of language 
to describe. The chirurgical operation upon the body con- 
tinued about an hour; after whicl^ all hopes of recoveiy having 
vanished, he was carried home to his lodgings. Mr. Aikin, the 
manager, came on the stage to announce the melancholy event 
to the audience, but so completely overcome with grief as to be 
incapable of uttering a sentence, and was at leii^ forced to 
retire without b^'ing able to make himself understood ; he was 
bathed in tears, and, for the moment, sunk under the generous 
feelings of his manly nature. Incledon then came forward, and 
mustered sufficient res<dution to communicate the dreadful cir- 
cumstance. The house was instantly evacuated in mournful 
silencef and the people forming themselves into parties, con- 
templated the fatal occurreneb in the opeit square, till a late 
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Havmarket gave frae benelits for the bereaved 
family, by which considerable sums were collected. 
During that season .Miss Mellon progressed fur- 

ft 

hour next morning. As an actor, hia death is a great loss to 
the stage, ana* therefore to the {fublic. His figure and manner 
gave an importance to many characters, which, in other hands, 
would have passed unnoticed. In delivering a prologue, and 
in the graceful and insinuating way in whicii he impressed an 
occasional address, he was unequalled. A more general per- 
former since the days, and during the Irtter part oAhe days, of 
the inimitable Garrick, the sta^e has not boasted ; and, in the 
peculiar province to which his talents were adapted, he not 
only stood without a competitor, but possessed very great ex- 
cellence. The province to which we allude was certainly the 
spriglitlier parts of comedy, which the pn^duminaiU feature 
is easy confidence, such as Dick or in ‘The Confctle- 

racy Bnuh, in ‘ Tlie (;landestine Marriage and Lord Duke, 
in * High Life below Stairs.* In all these parts, but particularly 
the latter, the authors mi^ht be supposed to have written them 
on purpose for him, winch was indeed the case with Brush, a 
subordinate part, but rendered very conspicuou.«. and very en- 
tertaining in tho'hund'i of Palmer. This province seemed 
be wliat may be more immediately termed hi>» forte ; but he 
possessed considerable merit in a variety of characters. His 
Colonel Feignwell, in ‘ A Bold Stroke for a W'ife,’ was an admi- 
rable proof of the force and versatility of his powers, and, per- 
haps, was altogether equal to any comic performance ever seen. 
Sir ihby, in • Twelfth Night,* was also a part in which he mani- 
fested uncommon abilities, and which he supported with such 
force, humour, truth, and spirit, as to pi;oduce^Mll the effect of 
real life Another of his most successful exertions was Nergsan/ 
Kite, in w'hich he must have completely satisfied the wishes of ^ 
Farquhar, who, in all probability, never saw it performed with ' 
equal pleasantry, correctness, ai«l humour. This part, though 
so well performed by Mr. Palmer, lie relinquished for Brazen, 
in the same excellent comedy ; but, whe her he had not studied 
it with equal attention, or whether the public regretted the loss 
of so exquisite a Kite, he certainly did not make such an im- 

g ression upon them as might be expected from the nature of 
is talents. The merit of his Joseph Surface has been univer- 
sally admitted, and it was indeed, a proof of great skill. The 
hypocrisy was presented with a smooth and specious subtlety 
that left nothing for the author to desire beyond what was evi- 
dent in the performance. But- Palmer did not excel in comedy 
15 * 
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ther in the favour of tl\e auditnce of Liverpool ; and 
having been so sqpcessful at her benefit, she returned 
to town, after having “ led ihe business,” as it is 

• 

only. He was very forcible and impressive in the turbulent 

S ails of tragedy, such a« usurping tyrant:# and fLmbitious ruf- 
ans. There was, however, one part in which he sustained a 
dignified serenity, mingled with the emotions of tender afTec- 
tion, and supported by gentlemanly manners, that might rank 
with the very best efforts of his theatrical powfs ; ViUeroyt in 
the tragfedy* of * Isabella** Stukely, ir«*The Gamester,* was 
also another proof of Mr. Palmer’s tibilit\ that deser/es a 
distinct notice. Nothing cou^d be mo 2 .mished Ihs*' hi® 'u *111 
mode of deluding the credulous and irresolute husband, n ^ 
insidious attempts to excite and to work upon the j-'a'ousy 
the wife, and the shame, confusion, ar I morti'* ation of con- 
scious cowardice, when he is reproached and insulted by the 
virtuous Lewson. His manners in private life were those of t* 
polished gentleman ; and the feelings of his heart were such as 
the circumstances whicli we have already related forbid wc 
should mention again. Though Mr. Palmer’s character huM 
been often the subject of public notice, it is but justice to say, 
that Censure has been rather t<io .severe in het- animadversions. 
If he was brought into embarrassments by his desire or bcc(>m. 
ing a manager, he only hidiilgcd a natural ambition, and such as 
his abilities might warrant. In his attempt to cstablisli *he 
Royalty Theatre, he was i a great degree deceived by ‘ the 
glorious uncertainty of the law ;* for he certainly consulted 
many professional men of acknowledged ability on the occasion, 
and was emboldened by their opinions to persevere in raising 
an expensive ^ifice, yhich would most probably have affoixled 
him an ample fortune, if his efiorts had not been suppressed by 
authority. He, perhaps, gave into a st^le of living which, con- 
sidering his large family, and the precariousness of his profes- 
sion, it is impossible to reconcile Vlth the rules of rational 
economy ; but alluw’ances ought to be made for the manners of 
the times ft>r the prevalence of the p:issioiis, and indeed for the 
influence of a handsome person, that exposed him to expenses 
which the prudent may condemn, hut which they, peihaps 
would hardly have avoiiled if tlu / had been placed in a similar 
situation, with similar I’ecommencJations. He was a most affec- 
tionate father, and many of the embarrassments under which he 
laboured arose from the excess of parental fondness. His sud- 
den deatl) is a fatal blow to his family ; for as it was understood 
that he would certain!} have succeeded to the management 
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termed, in the old comedies and farces ; and then 
contentedly vjenl on Drury stage for third and 
fourth-rate characters^ Her talents, hpwever, were 

• 

of Drury Lane Theatre, it is ^ot improbable that he would 
finally have sfirmouAted all his troubles, and have left a com- 
fortable provision for his offspring. For variety of talents, and 
professional industry, Mr. Pairnar has not left his superior on 
the English .stage. His ri**^ to the great share of public 
patronage which ac enjoye ras, however, very slow, and op- 
posed from tune ic tidie by oiibtacles which would have dis* 
oour.igcd any other man I ss confident and persevering. An 
applic.i IvJii was made in his favoi.r to Mr. Garrick, to grant him 
an e-gagement at the early age of fifteen ; but the manager, 
having condescended to hear him rehearse, declared that he 
A^onld never make an :^;toi. The soundness of Mr. Garrick's 
judgment was by no means propurticnate to the splendour of 
his mirnic powers, as this inimitable performer afterwards pro- 
n.iunccd a similar opinion on 'Itnuerson and Mrs Siddons. 
His first part was Harry Scamper^ in F-'ote’s pleasant piece of 
* The Orators,' and Charles Bannister m.Hde his dHmt at the 
same time in the character of ff7/4 an Irishman He was dis- 
charged at the erAl of the seanon, and , .ayed afterw.i'ds at Shef- 
field and Norwich, ile returned to the Haymarket Theatre, 
W'hen Mr and Mrs. Barry were engaged Iheie, and distin- 
guished himself very mucli by his pt formance of several re- 
spectable parts. In consetpienrc of this success, Mr. Garrick 
eiti oiled him in the Drury I.ane corps, but trusted him with 
noil, ig of importance till the death of his namesake Mr. Pal- 
mer, sun in-law to the celebrated Mrs. Pritchard, Snd who was 
in considerable repute for the ease and eVKi^nce^with which he 
plaj^ed lln^ genteelest cast of chanictcr''. Fri;m this period Mr. 
Palmer h.id constant opportunities of displaying an uncommon « 
versatility of powers, and ft length became an universal fa- 
vourite. With the exception of the last four or five years, Mr. 
Palmer had been imprudent in the management of his domestic 
affairs; hill his misfortunes were still greater than his impru- 
dence Being involved, for some* years ]jast, in pecuniary em- 
barrassments, his creditors, not long since, insured his life at 
Blackfrisrs tor 2000/, which s. n they are of course .entitled to. 
He migi.t h-i/e justly said, even to the end of h'S career, in the 
language of th poet Young — 

* Woes cluster ; rare are solitary woes ; , 

'Miey love a train — they4read each other's heel.' 
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now known, and when ^ny opportunity occurred, 
she had reason te believe they would«.be called into 
requisition. . • 

t 

His funeral took place on the and was conducted with the 
roost solemn respectability. The hearse wat. prect:ded by mutes 
on horseback, and followed by Messrs. Aikin, Holman, Whit- 
field, Incledon, Mattocks, and Wild. The chief numriiers 
were, Mr. Hurst, (as his oldest acquaintarioe.) and a Mr. Ste- 
vens, cousiq to the deceased. Next tfame Major Potts, Captain 
Snofi', (the g-entleman iSrho performed Viear two years since at 
Covent Garden, under the assumed name of Hargrave,) Captain 
Kennedy ; Messrs. Hammerton, Farley, Tomkins, Toms, Emery, 
Demaria (the painter,) Clinch, Hollingswood, and tlie rest of the 
company ; the wliole of whom accompanied tlie corpse in mourn- 
ful silence from Liverpool to th« ncigiibouring village of Wal- 
ton, where the body was intei*red. 'I'he jirocession set out at 
eight o’clock in the morning, and reached the church about 
half-past nineS Prayers being read over the body, it was com- 
mitted to a grave, seven feet deep, dug in a rock. I'he coffin 
was of oak, covered with black cloth, and on the plate was 
simply inscribed, * Mr. John Palmer, aged 53.* He was, how- 
ever, three or four years older, but there Was no person in 
Liverpool who correctly knew his age. A stone is to be placed 
at the head of the grave with the following inscription, being 
the veiy words he had just spoken in the character of the 
Stranger — 

• There is another and a better world !* 

Mr. Palmer fias lefl eight children. We learn, with much sa- 
tisfaction, that play«was performed at Liverpool Theatre on 
the 13th, when the receipts of the house amounted, it is said, 
to 400/., including a donation of 50/. from the Countess of 
Derby. Mr. Taylor, proprietor vf the Opera House, gene- 
rously g^ve a free night at his theatre, for the benefit of the 
orphans of Mr P.ilmer, when the receipts amounted to 700/. ; 
and Mr. Sheridan has, with equal liberality, advertised the 15th 
of September for the same purpose at Drury Lane Theatre.** 
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CHAPTER XL 


Performances at Drury Aane— Improved class of qjiaracters — 
Rule a Wife and Hive a Wife**— Cavent Garden manage- 
ment — Professional offers — ^Visit to Epsom theatre, and its 
consequences. 

In January, 1790, we^find Miss Mellon acting 
Lucy, in the “ Virgin Unmasked,” a great part of 
Mrs. Jordan’s; there is no doubt, therefore, that 
some temporary illness deprived Drury fcane of that 
lady’s service for a time, and that Miss Mellon had 
the good fortune to act in her place. 

Soon after 'this, M. G. Lewis wrote a strange 
farce, with the title of “ Twins ; or, Is it He or his 
Brother]” Mr. Bannister’s success in ‘’Three and 
the Deuce” led to this attempt ; he, of course, re- 
presenting the brothers. In this farce a very good 
original part fell into Miss Mellon’s hands; but alas! 
Lewis was not more successful tjian Q'Keefe ; the 
farce failed entirely. 

Celia, in “ As you Like it,” was given to. Miss • 
Mellon Oct. 15th. TWs was her first' performance 
in that character, in which the contemporary critics 
gave her considerable praise, for the graceful and 
buoyant manner in which she played it. The 
Morning Adoertiser says, “Miss Mellon’s Celia is 
quite fascinating ; a marked improvement'appeared 
in her performance throughout the play.” 

In Octolier she played Inez, in “The Wonder;” 
Ann Lovely, jn the “Bold Stroke for a \Vife;” 
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Charledie, in **The Apprentice/’ to J, Bannister’s 
Dichf no other characters aatflGd Id ItlG ad- 
verlisementi.and JVovembe* 7th, Lydia Languish, 
greatly improved according 16 the critics* accounts; 
Jinn Lomdy, Estifania, (^Jia, Kitty Pry ; with only 
her name and Suett’s in the bills, Charlotte and 
Dorcas. 

Miss De Camp, who was on very intimate terms 
with Mis? Mellon, gave her tHfejcharacter of 7Wip, 
in the play of “ F7i*st Faults.” It succeeded very 
well ; but its popularity was injured by an attack 
upon it, made by Mr. Earle, who said the play was 
his, and that Miss De Camp must have seen it in the 
theatre to which he had presented it for acceptance. 
It was generally thought that the tenacious author 
was in theVrong, but still the play was hurt by it. 
For the third time, therefore, the attempts of authors 
to further the interests of Miss Mellon failed. 

• November 14th, she acted J)liranda, in “ The 
Tempest,** and was very highly commended by the 
press. This w'as followed by Dorcas, in “ The 
Mock Doctor,*’ a part she had studied with great 
care, and which she played (with one exception) 
better tha^j any other actress on the stage. 

-In the early part of 1800 she came into a class of 
performances which fell to her in consequence of 
the temporary withdrawal of Mrs. Jordan. She 
playe*d Kstifania^ in “ RuIof a Wife and Have a 
Wife;” having been carefully tutored in all the 
points of the character by John Bannister (who 
played the Copper Capthin.) She was considered 
to have made “a hit, a very palpable hit.” The 
part is of a coarser quality than those which now 
succeed upon our stage; her attempts to trick 
J^chael Perez, who is doing exactly the same by 
her, and to win him when^she deems him rich ; her 
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inJignunt rage at the aheat put upon her,* her jeecs 
when he cloin]|^ tiis valuables ; hertexhibition of the 

tinsci he has passed off Jar goi6, and her Rne cYimax, 

a copper — copper «aptain !” are stated to have 
been quite admirable. Ii^this part, as in that of 
Dorcas, she dung oif that appearance of laziness 
(for it was not apathy) which was the first and the 
besetting fault of many of her assumptions. Ban- 
nister had evidently afUcceeded in imparting to her a 
little of his own tnercurial spirit*; and had she, at 
that period, been given a succession of similar casts 
to act w'ith him, good judges say there can be little 
doubt the name of Mellon would now stand far 
higher in the annals of the drama. But she was, 
unfortunately for herself, more useful than important 
to the manager; she was the representative of a 
number of inferior, though by no means insignificant, 
characters; that is to say, poor in themselves, but 
producing an effect on others in the piece. After 
the triumph of Estifania^ her ambition was struck 
down by two or three of these parts in succession; 
and it is a well-known dramatic axiom, that “ alter- 
nating great and trivial characters will injure the 
powers of the finest actress in the world.” 

What has been said of her Estifania, and the few 
remarks which follow, are rather embodiments of 
the opinions of an actor who has continiiallv per- • 
formed with her in tfic piece, than a statement of 
personal opinions or recollections. 

“ The whole play of ‘ Rule a Wife and Have a 
Wife,* or rather, the w'hol6 of the comic portion of 
it, suited not only the powers but the person of Miss 
Mellon. »She looked the reckless but beautiful trick- 
stress to the life. In it she could evolve all her 
youthful recollections of Mrs. Abingdon, blending 
them with the^ touches taught her by Banniker, so 
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that the picture was perfpctc It does no discredit to 
the fame of Mrs Glover to say that, in this part, 
Miss Mellon's comedy was ^f the same school as 
her own. Bven the admirable actress above named 
could not exceed Miss Afellon's reading of the re> 
torting passages — 

< Sir, there*8 your treasure, sell it to a tinker to mend old 
kettles. 

* Let all /he world view here the &iQtain*s treasures ; here*8 
a shoeing horn, a challli, gilt over, how it scenteth ! and here*s 
another of a lesser value ; so little, I would shame to tie my 
monkey in*t. These are my jointures ! Blush, and save a 
labour, or these — ^these will else blush for thee !* 

** In scene 2, act 5, Bannister and herself kept up 
the ball merrily; her feigned sorrow and repentance, 
the meek, tdespairing look, and flattering accent, 
with which she uttered 

* I know youMl kill me, and 1 know 'tis useless to beg for 
money ; pray let me draw my book out and pray a little.’ 

were inimitable; and sustained, if not heightened, 
by her by-play through his speech — 

MUhaeL ’ Do : a very little ; 

For 1 have yet further business than thy killing — 

1 hmx mortby yet io borrow — speak when you’re ready.’ 

“ Here sh% cowered shudderingly beneath the up- 
lifted sword of the captain, and then broke forth 
into tones half angry, naif derisive, whilst her at- 
titude made her look like a statue. 

Estiff. * Now, now, sir-^NOw ! (producing a pietoL) 

This situation, which has been borrowed in a 
hundred Inelo-dramas since, then always electrifled 
the house ; and the applause was fairly divided be- 
tween the actress and actor. Bannister's balked, 
vexed, *angry, yet fearful* expression, can never be 
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forgotten ; nor his travsitipn from triiimph to dupe> 
dom — hers, fr^m well-feigned fear/ulness to daring 
and tricmiph.” , 

At the commencement of the winter season ol 
1800, Mrs.^ Jordan had permission to star for a 
month or six weeks. This gave Miss Mellon Al- 
bina Mandeville ; it was the second part in which 
she appeared en homme. She had very considera- 
bly the advantage ^of Mrs. Jordan in hey dashing 
representation of the young n&val officer. The 
latter great actress not unfrequently annoyed her 
friends by assuming this and other characters, 
wherein she had to “don the manly garb,” in 
which she appeared to * disadvantage; moreover, 
she was never very tall, and at this period was 
remarkably emhonpoinlt and forty-fouf years of 
age. Miss Mellon, as far as appearances w'ent, 
had all the advantage ; but there, of course, com- 
parison is at an end. In the representation of the 
giddy, but free-hearted girl; the dashing, daring 
lieutenant, running headlong into danger, whilst 
her woman's heart is fluttering in fear for the 
event ; in her fine change of expression to the gig- 
gling, dawdling, almost idiotic school-gi{;l ; in her 
Burst of childish rapture, when she laughingly 
screamed forth, “ School's up! scliool’^ up I” Mrs. 
Jordan has never been approached, will probably ■ 
never be equalled, and certainly cannot possibly be 
excelled. It was most creditable to the talents of 
her succe.«!Sor that she could be, and was, received 
at all in this part, alter sucif a performance as that 
of the great original. 

Vidclta, in “The Indian;” WishwdU In “The 
Double Gallant ;” and Blanche^ in “ The Iron 
Chest,” were added to her list of stock parts this 
season. • 

VOL. I. ’ 16 
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The perfect good Humour«with which Miss Mel- 
lon yielded up ^he chai^cters in which she had 
gained temporary honours, disarmed all jealousy 
— a feeling not uncommon in«, the breasts of even 
the greatest actrbsses. It was not a mere assump- 
tion of good humour eiSier; her*natirt-e was too 
careless, her temper too hasty, for any considera- 
tion of prudence ever to check the utterance of 
w'hat she^ felt at any period of her life. Most of 
her annoyances a*ose from thd ungovernable, yet 
artless way in which her unfavourable opinions 
were dbmmunicated by her to the actual objects 
of them. This unfortunate frankness she inherited 
from Mrs. Entwisle, whom no consideration could 
withhold from expressing all ttie violence she felt. 

Hughes, «( who began revolutionising the drama, 
by getting up a real fox-chase on Covent Garden 
stage in 1792,) after progressing at the Surrey, 
t^na making it a valuable property, died. His 
successor, Mr. Cross, endeavoured to infuse more 
of the dramatic, and less of the equestrian, into 
his performances ; and was from 1798 to 1806 
perpetually on the look-out for actors and actresses 
who had received a regular theatrical training ; for 
a^ most of Mr. Hughes’s company had been brought 
from the farfrs, if may be reasonably inferred that 
their declamation was by no means of an exalted 
character. • 

Mrs. Entwisle was known to Mr. Wallack (father 
of the present performers), and Mr. Johannot (father 
of Mrs. W. Vining), each of whom were engaged 
with, and interested for. Cross and Astley, at dif- 
ferent limes. When the lady, as it was' very na- 
tural she should do, complained of the disagreeable 
necessity of walking three miles home from Drury 
Lane hi dreary nights, or^ mile of which was over 
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a roadway, nearly irrtfiasiable from mud, neglect, 
and want of lighting, and, above all. from the very 
dregs of the community that infested it*— when Mrs. 
Entwisle spoke of thfese hardships, it was natural 
the tw'o gegtlenrtpn shouldb suggest a remedy, espe- 
cially if it were one bringing with it concurrent 
advantages. Miss Mellon was just the person 
they wanted. Though not a good pantomimist, 
she had all the requisites for becoming one. She 
had a fine person, sung agreeably, and would have 
been the very fair ideal of their youthful heroines; 
moreover, she spoke well ; and though little dia- 
logue was then allowed,.and even that was to be 
accompanied with the harpsichord, yet in occa- 
sional addresses they had long felt the^want of a 
regular actress. 

In 1799, Cross produced a pantomimic and dra- 
matic spectacle, entitled “ Cora ; or, the Virgin of 
the Sun,” (fourtded on Pizarro ;) then “ Sir Francis 
Drake,” “ Rinaldo Hinaldino,” &c. In all of these 
Miss Mellon would have been a feature of attrac- 
tion. Johannot urged to Mrs. Entwisle that her 
daughter’s situation at Drury Lane was precarious 
— that she was only retained to go on ^n the ab- 
sence of others, and had no chanc/3 of ^naking ady 
fame of her own — that her pittance was miserable, 
and there seemed scanty hopes of its increase ; ’ 
whereas, with Cross (ft Astley she could at once 
secure a greater salary, be made of importance, 
and would no doubt become so valuable to cither 
of them that she might ultimately make her own 
terms. ^ 

Mrs. Entwisle, no doubt, saw all these advan- 
tages, and weighed them well ; but she also saw 
the tremendous disadvantages attendant upoQ such 
a change. Tl\c line of demnarcation has long been 
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removed. Our minor thfatfes now contain some 
of our best performers, and the distiiv:tion is nearly 
lost between patent and uopatented houses; but 
in 1600, to go to, a minor theittre (unless in such a 
case as Palmer’s, whose gtalent enabled^ him to do 
whatever he pleased) was to shut tfie door of Drury 
Lane against you for ever. 

Miss Mellon wisely resolved upon poverty and 
respectability ; and this, althobgh Cross, who was 
suilering from a defection of his troops, would have 
given her double the salary she had at Drury 
Lane, or double any thing which they would have 
advanced. This was notjhe only otter of such a 
nature which was w'isely declined by her; as it 
was inferred that, after being among the Kembles, 
the Farrens, &c., she declined, from a principle of 
pride, joining ** a troop for by that somewhat de- 
rogatory title were the equestrian and pantomimic 
companies known. * 

Old Astiey had at this time a scheme in his head 
for rendering his theatre in Dublin w'hnt, in fact, 
our minors now are, and this scheme he succeeded 
in carrying out, despite all the opposition (parlia- 
mentary and otherwise), indictments, and actions 
oi^ the patentees pf the London and Dublin thea- 
tres. He rightly judged that many pertormers, 
w'ho yvould not face the ordeal of the Amphithe- 
atre in Westminster, would* be less scrupulous in 
Dublin, where they were unknown, and ran no 
risk of encountering their acquaintance, who sus- 
tained places in the more elevatdd walks of the 
drama. 

He made no direct offers; for at that period, if 
he had done so to performers already under articles, 
he had, but little doubt that he would have been pro- 
ceeded against, on the principle of endeavouring to 
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entice way retained servants ^ but he caused over- 
tures to be made indtreotly to many actors and 
actresses, and* among others, to Miss Mellon. A 
very brilliant prospect^as held out ; and it is pos- 
sible she might have accepted a situation with him 
in Ireland, had it not forttinately happened that the 
necessities of Drury now called so frequenlly'upon 
her services, that she was unconsciously become of 
importance to the theatre. 

It is curious to rfiflect what change in*the com- 
plexion of her fortunes might have resulted from her 
acceptance of Astley’s offer. In all human proba- 
bility she would in that case have never become 
Mrs. Coutts. , 

Towards the close of this year, some strolling 
players fitted up for a theatre a room at ^he George 
Inn, Epsom. Some one or more of these itinerants 
were known to Miss Mellon, and she promised to 
perform one ni^ht for a benefit ; her name, however, 
was not to appear in the bills,* but was to be men- 
tioned round the town. 

It may be questioned whether it was probable 
that she would prove attractive there; but the 
strollers, it appears, thought so ; and Miss Mellon 
named, to a party in,power at Drury Lane, her in- 
tention. He stated that he saw noigreat harm in A ; 

• Attached to one of these bills Is an announceirient pf Mr. 
Farrell, the union piper, who was to give a public breakfast 
on 28th July, 1800, at the Grottoi, Prestbury j where there 
were to be the following diversions to iplease the ladies and 
gentlemen. , 

** A pig, wtiose tail will be shaved and soaped, to be given to 
the first person who can catch it by the aforesaid tail, and throw 
it over bis shoulders. To conclude with a race in siibks by two 
of the fastest running women in England.** 

It is to be hoped that the patrons of the drama were devoted 
generally to more intellectual amusements than those offered by 
Mr. Farrell , 
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but advised her not to ask the stage manager, but 
to go, and keep her own* se'bret. To Epsom she 
accordingly went. The theatre wa» adorned with 
a large carpet for a curtain; twr) screens made 
the wings on eaah side ; and *there was no scenery 
whatever. The good piople of Epsom, however, 
mustered in great force ; and she was so much ap- 
plauded, and so admired by the beaux of that racing 
town and its vicinity, that it was deemed very desi- 
rable to i 5 e-cngage, her services.* As no ill had re- 
sulted from her hrst trip, impunity induced careless- 
ness; and, a remuneration now tempting her, she 
again appeared at Epsom, was again applauded to 
the very echo, and in facj, deemed a great feature 
“ for that night only.” She returned to town the 
next day, /caching her lodgings about live, and 
found that a “ call” had been left at her house, re- 
(juiring her attendance for the rehearsal at eleven 
on that morning. This was the first time she had 
ever been absent from the theatre whbn her services 
were required ; and she became alarmed. She im- 
mediately sought out Wewitzer, who treated the 
matter lightly ; but said, he supposed she had been 
“ put down ;” that is to say, marked in the prompter’s 
list to be fined. This, of course, increased her un- 
easiness ; apd 01^ reaching the theatre she hurried 
to the prompter to ascertain the fact. It was so. 
The amount of the fine was a mere trifle, fines being 
in proportion to the salary oV the performers; but it 
was a serious evil to be suspected of inattention to 
her profession ; and it \<jas evident that she had in- 
curred that danger. Nothing further was said upon 
the busiqpss, save the exaction of the fine; but Miss 
Mellon discovered that some one had been mean 
enough to write to the stage manager, informing 
him oC the trip taken by the truant actress. Such 
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was the strict discipline of Drury Lane at that pe- 
riod, that had not the^anager l>een disgusted with 
the meanness K)f the anonymous writer, her freak 
would probably have «sost Miss Mellon her engage- 
ment.* * » 

• . * 

* Those who are curious about the select few who formed 
the company at Epsom, will find their names recorded. The 
ladies were,' Mrs. Askey and Mrs. Humphreys ; the gentlemen, 
Messrs. Langdon, Murphy, Humi^hreys, and Seabrooke; and as 
a proof that the most humble aspirants ^ a niche irt the temple 
of fame may at some time or other obtain it, it may be noticed, 
that a bill of their performances (and probably the only one) is 
yet extant, and carefully preserved in the library of the British 
Museum! 
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CHAPTER XII. " 

Continuation of theatrical career — Miss Mellon visita South- 
ampton — Private theatricals — Contemporary actors and their 
salaries — Expenses of Drury Lane — Theatricals continued — 
Actresses paint. 

For the two succeeding years Miss Mellon’s 
history contains hardly a«y thing worthy of re- 
cord beyond a repetition of similar events — and 
her continued, though slow rise in her profession. 

On the 6th January, 1801, “Inkle and Yarico” 
was performed at Drury Lane. The characters of 
Yaricoy Wowskiy and Patty y were suppiprted, for the 
fiVst time, by Mrs. Crouch, Mrs. Mountain, and 
Miss Mellon. After an encomium on the two 
former, the Dramatic Oracle says, “ Miss Mellon in 
Patty seemed next to attract attention, and very 
justly. The archness and cunning, the pertness 
and loquacity, of the chambermaid she admirably 
exhibited ; and such an exhibition must be ac- 
knowledged to evince no inferior powers of delinea- 
*tion.”» 

“ The Double Gallant” was revived on the 20th, 
in which Miss Mellon played fViskweU. The 
Mot'ning Chronicle in its critique says, “ The sum 
of comic abilities displayed last night was con- 
siderable.* Miss Mellon obtained great applause 
in WishnoeU. Where playfulness rather than sen- 
sibility is to be portrayed, she certainly stands un- 
rivalledt Had aU the performers been equally 
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perfect in their partSt tlie pjay ‘would probably have 
been received ^till better.” , 

Miss Mellon was nQW only in her fifth season ; 
and being without patronage or interest, had no 
means of attaining a high past of character ; yet it 
is evident, by the gradually increasing praise of the 
critics, that unaided she was making her way in 
public estimation, by her talent, good humour, and 
good looks. ^ • 

January 27th, she played Wishidell, in the “ Double 
Gallant.”*' fiSih^Lydia Languish. March 12th 
— AletheOi in the “ (Jountry Girl Mrs. Jordan per- 
forming Peggy. April 10th — Cr/ia, in “ As you 
Like it,” to Mrs. Jordan’s* Rosalind . ' 

In the summer of this year (1601), Miss Mellon 
received an ofibr to perform at Southampton, for 
the first time, from Mr. Maxheld, the respectable 
veteran manager of that circuit, who is still living. 
It has been frequently stated that “ she was in th^ 
habit of performing at the Portsmouth Theatre, 
where her handsome appearance secured an over- 
flowing house among the olhcers of the garrison and 
the harbour.” This is quite erroneous. Mr. Max- 
field was manager of all the theatres on the circuit ; 
and he says. Miss Mellon only played one seasvn 
for him, that being at Southampton. 

She was greatly admired in that town for her , 
naivetd, sweetness of "manner, and that buoyant 
good humour which seems to have been the most 
winning charm of her style. 

Her characters at Soulltamplon W'ere, Rosalind; 
Albina Mandeville; Priscilla Tomboy; Angela; Awra^ 
in the ‘'Altered Custom of the Manor;” ''Peggy in 
the “ Country Girl Lady Tearle; Letitia Hardy; 
Vidante; and Lydia Languish. 

These performances were very highly patronised ; 
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and although her engagpmtnts at Liverpool, and 
other more profitable circuits, did n^t allow her to 
re-visit Southampton professi 4 >nally, it was a favour- 
ite rallying-place^ during her summer tours in after 
years, and on arriving ^ere she always referred 
with pleasure to the kind patrona'gc slie had for- 
merly received. 

On the 24th September, Drury Lane re-opened, 
and the “.Wheel of Fortune” tvas performed again, 
with Kemble’s matbhless Penruddoch Miss Mellon 
maintained her own part of Emily Tempest with in- 
creasing merit, as appears from the following criti- 
cism : “ Miss Mellon, by a pleasing mixture of 
vivacity and tenderness m Emily, strongly indicated 
an improvement in her profession.” Another critique 
gives the ybung comic actress a lesson not to spoil 
her pretty face by crying : “ Miss Mellon appeared 
as, Emily, and gave to the part a high degree of 
interest from her captivating sprigluliness. How- 
ever, she should never attempt seriously to cry ; the 
audience, accustomed to her merry face, thought 
she was jesting and hailed her tears with laughter.” 

In the theatrical notices of the contemporary press 
may be trt^ced Miss Mellon’s improvement both as 
aikactress and in the estimation of amateurs. On 
the 24th of October, she performed Berinthia, in the 
“ Trip tb Scarborough and the True Briton of the 
day following attributes to her a polished style, and 
declares her to be an accomplished representative 
of all elegant comedy, praising the success of her 
efforts for the point an rf precision with which she 
delivered the dialogue. 

On the^th of the following month, the reproduc- 
tion of the “Wedding Day” procured for Miss 
Mellon the part of Lady Contest; and, according to 
the Dramatic Magazine, she “ played so well, and 
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looked so pretty, diaU th^re 'arose a considerable 
contest in the hou^ who should .congratulate her 
most heartily on her Wedding Day'* 

It was not only by the public that the young ac- 
tress was sought after: her services’ were sometimes 
re(|uired foi* the private ttieatricals with which the 
nobility occasionally disported themselves ; and we 
find by a treasured relic of those days that, on the 
28th of the same manth (November), she formed 
part of a dramatis' personce at the Hon. ilrs. Da- 
rner’s, Strawberry Hill. 

This relic — a “ bill” printed in due form — proves 
that her playmates on this occasion were of no 
Ignoble rank. The performances consisted of “ The 
Fashionable Friends,” and “Lovers’ Quarrels;” 
acted by the Earl Mount Edgeornbe, Messrs. Berry, 
Brownlow North, Campbell, Burn, and Mercer; 
Lady Elizabeth Cole, Mrs. Burn, the Misses Berry, 
the Hon. Mrs.,Danier, and Miss Mellon. 

Besides performing parts in both the pieces, Miss 
Mellon undertook the character of stage-manager, 
besides being privy councillor in all rnarters relative 
to costume and other little etceteras known only to 
the initiated in Thespian mysteries. That her office 
of manager was no sinecure may be inferred frorr%a 
remark she afterwards made, atid wi’iich. at this 
distance of time, we may venture to repeat — that 
“there never w'as such, a stupid task as/Jrillin^ hne 
people !” 

So high had her services at this period risen in 
public estimation, that her wbsence from the theatre 
only one night was not allowed to puss unnoticed. 
During the same evening she was performing with 
the “ fine people,” the “ Old Maid” was being acted 
at Drury f^ane ; and the Messenger complained of 
the character of Mrs. Harjmve having been allotted 
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to Mrs. Humphries. * “ he*, part,” says the critic, 
“ should have t^pen played by Miss De Camp or 
Miss Mellon, for the piece Reserves the best comic 
performers that the theatre will afford.” 

After having fepresenjed Dorinda, in the “ Tem- 
pest,” on the 23d and 268i of Decfcmbel', Miss Mel- 
lon played Estifania, in “Rule a Wife, and Have a 
Wife,” to John Kemble's Leon; on which occasion 
the Tnie,Britonto{ January 6tb, 1802, compliments 
her for very excellent acting in h part that demands 
much taste and judgment. 

The name of Mrs. Jordan, and the character of 
NeU, in “The Devil to Pay,” are so completely 
identified, even 'at the present time, that it must have 
required no little reliance on her own powers to 
induce Mi^ Mellon to undertake the character, with 
the impressions of her prototype’s acting so fresh 
upon the public mind. On the 2d of January, how- 
ever she mustered sufficient courage to personate 
the part, and had the good forti.ne to succeed in it. 
She might have owed a portion of her success to 
having had so excellent a Jobson to play to as 
Bannister. 

The 11th of October, 1802, was rendered some- 
what remarkable by the return to the stage of Mr. 
(yherrv, afidl* a Session of twenty years. The cha- 
racter he chose for his re-appearance was, Sir Ben- 
jamin Doeeo'm “The Brothers;” \.\\e Sophia of the 
play was Miss Mellon, “ whose acting,” criticises 
the Messetiger^ “only wanted a little more anxiety 
and distress at the discrA’ery of her supposed lover’s 
baseness to he as interesting as the author could 
possibly Intend she should be.” 

Those who knew the extreme gayety, even in later 
days, of her to whom this notice alludes, can readily 
suppos'e her expression of sadness must have cost 
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her no small effort — Hfer imitation of sorrow must 
indeed have been “getting up a*sad‘face.” The 
criticism was possibly «a just one; yet, on the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten, thzyt when once per- 
formers become ^popular in comic characters, they 
gel but little credit for portraying sentiment, be it 
ever so well done. Liston's Octaman was, we have 
heard from an eye-witness, a highly creditable per- 
formance; but then, ‘'mirth had marked him for her 
own,” and the audience seemed to consider it as a 
sort of fraud upon their risibility that he did not 
burlesque the part, and withheld their applause for 
pathos, to one from whom they exppeted fun. It is 
not unlikely that a similar feeling on the part of her 
audience prevented Miss Mellon in Sophia from re- 
ceiving the commendation she may have deserved. 
This opinion is much strengthened by the criticisms 
on her Emily Tempest^ quoted in a former page. 

She was, however, more successful as Lady 
Constant, in “ The Way to Keep Him,” which she 
played on the 8lh of November. She finished the 
year in the part of Berinthia, which she performed 
on the 31st of December. 

Mr. Boaden has, in one of his Dramatic Bio- 
graphies, given a list of most qf thi^ salaries’ll 
Drury in 1802; and it is an interesting document, 
inasmuch as it proves that large sums were, then, ' 
as now, given to perfoi*mers of great talents. John 
Kemble, as actor and manager, had 56/. 14s. per 
week — that is to say, forty guineas per week as an 
actor, and fourteen guineas* per week as manager. 
The latter was paid throughout the whole year: the 
former, iluring the season only; his annual income 
from the profession thus exceeding two thousand per 
annum. Mrs. Siddons had forty guineas per, week, 
or about twelve hundred* guineas for the season: 

VOL. 1. * 17 
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and Mrs. Jordan, nearly pn» thousand guineas. At 
that period, as at the present time^ where money 
was lavishetj upon one, it w^s doled forth in a truly 
parsimonious spirit to others. * Thus, Mrs. Sparks,* 
the Mrs. Malaprop of t(|e theatre, had but 3/. per 
week ; Grimaldi, the inimitable, ohly aL ,* and Mrs. 
Crouch’s salary was reduced by one-half in conse- 
quence of her having been somewhat disfigured by 
the overturning of her carriage ! Dowton we find 
at 8/. but King' an*d Suett were then living, and in 
possession of ail the capital parts in the line in which 
he excelled. 

Out of the fqllowing list of managers and actors 
(many of whom were very young at the time) only 

nine survive : 

*> 

THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


. Kemble, as actor and manager - ^ 

je. a. 
56 14 

d. 

0 

Rannister .... 

17 

0 

0 

King .... 

16 

0 

0 

Pope .... 

13 

0 

0 

Kelly .... 

16 

0 

0 

Wroughton .... 

15 

0 

0 

Suett .... 

12 

0 

0 

Dowton . . - - 

8 

0 

0 

C. Kemble ... 

10 

0 

0 

Barrynlbre - 

10 

0 

0 

Byrne, ballet-master 

8 

0 

0 

« Palmer .... 

9 

0 

0 

Wathen - - - 

8 

0 

0 

Raymond .... 

8 

0 

0 

Wewitzer ... 

6 

0 

0 

Sedgwick - c • - 

6 

0 

0 

Powell, .... 

6 

0 

0 

Holland .... 

5 

0 

0 

Cadlfield 

4 

0 

0 


* Miss Mellon, on her accession to fortune, settled an annuity 
for life on Mrs. Sparks, who was a most respectable and valued 
old friend of hers. • 
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4 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

£255 14 0 

Mrs. Jordan must be taken at an average ; she 
aras sometimes more than thirty — nay, • 

sometimes fifty guineas a-week— but the 
average pves - . - - 51 10 0 

Siddons • ' - - 42 0 0 

Crouch - - - - -14 00 

(Next year after her incident only JL) 

Miss De Camp (the late Mrs. C. Kemble) - 12 0 0 

Mrs. Mountain • . - - 12 0 0 

Bland - - - - -• 12 0 0 

Pope - - - . . 11 0 0 

Young (late Miss Biggs) - - - 10 0 0 

Powell • - - - 10 0 0 

Ansell • • - - 5 0 0 

Miss Mellon - - - • 5 0 0 ' 

'I’yrer (Mrs. Liston) - - -500 

Mrs. Marlowe - - - - 4 0 0 

Miss Menage - - - . -300 

Mrs. Sparks - - - - 3 0 0 

Misses Hicks, Campbell, Henry, Southey, and C. 

Campbell, 3/. each. - . - « 15 0 0 

Mrs. Bvrne - - - - 5 0 ft 

a 

i;i99 10 0 

, , je *. rf. 

Gentlemen, including stage-manager • * 255 14 0 

Ladies 199 10 0 

To this is to be added at least twenty per- 
sons who received 21. or If. 10«. each, say 35 0 0 
Amount received by the four persons in 
powei' — , 

R. 11. Sheridan, Esq. - - - 31 10 0 

— Richardson, Esq. - - - 15 15 0 

— Grubb, Esq. - - - - 9 0 0 

T. Sheridan, Esq. - - - 6 40 0 


Powell, prompter (ho ha^ emoluments be- 

Dignum tenor-singer - - * - 

Cooke, bass-singer - - , 

Grimaldi 

Parker - - - » - 

De Camp , - A 


£552 19 0 
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Other expenses, including lif^hting', (wax 
candles were then used,) printing, servants, £ 8. d. 

say - - • - - - • 100 0 0 

lient, interest of 129,000/, say 136,000/., would 
be 6500/. per annum, which, as* the theatie 
was open thirty-two weeks rives a trifle over 
a weekly rent of - . • . • 200 0 0 


I’he total weekly expenditure of old Drury 
I^ane, not including the paymentof dramatic 
authors - - - * - £852 19 0 

On the 7th of .lanuary, 1803, Miss Mellon appeared 
in a character which was a great favourite of her 
own, and consequently not the less relished by her 
audience, — C/icn*y, in the “Beaux Stratagem.” This 
performanas must have been, in later years, a che- 
rished reminiscence, for she frequently quoted from 
the play. She played the part again on the 22d of 
the same month. . 

On the 3d, 10th, and 18th, of January, she re- 
peated Lady Constant, in “ The Way to Keep Him.” 
On the 14th and271h, she personated Patch in the 
“ Busy Body and on the 20th, Viletta, in “ She 
Would and She Would Not;” but the crowning 
ev^nt of tHe month was her accession to the charac- 
ter of Mrs. Page, Ai the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
on account of the illness of Miss Pope. Her suc- 
cess m this attempt — one wjjich she had ever been 
ambitious to make — was always treasured up in her 
memory as her most pleasing dramatic recollection. 
She retained the identical dress w'orn on that occa- 
sion : and, after her second marriage, produced it 
at St. Albans House during a debate concerning 
tableaux. Sir W. Bcechy painted a full-length 
portrait of Miss Mellon in this character, which has 
been twice engraved. 
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Miss Mellon succeeded Mrs. Bland in the part of 
Alexa, in “ The Hero of tte North,” on the kOth of 
Janiwry. The Dramatic Critic decides in favour of 
the change, and remarbs that,** though Mrs. Bland’s 
great vocal attractions were usefulwyet, Ci>nsidcring 
the situatioijt in w^hich the character is placed, Miss 
iMellon’s fine figure is much belter fitted for it, in 
addition to her greater merits as an actress.” In 
the month of February, she was almost nightly be- 
fore the public, in tl\e characters of Lady Constant; 
Cherry; Aletheat in *‘ The Country Girl;” nndA/exa. 

On the idtli of April, Allingham’s comedy f)f the 
“Marriage Promise” was played for the first time. 
Miss Mellon having rathpr a sentimental part, ot 
Mary Woodland. The Tme Briton says, ** (/. Kem- 
ble, Dowlon, Mrs. Powell, and Mias Mellon, exerted 
their respective talents with the happiest efieci. 
Miss Mellon spoke the epilogue with considerable 
archness.” This piece was nightly repeated until 
the 3d May. 

On the 11th of May, for the benefit of Palmer and 
»Suett, Miss Mellon, lor the first time, played Rosa- 
rui, in “ Slie Would and t>he Would Not,” her cha- 
racter in that piece having hitherto been Viktta. 

Miss Mellon having now, without patronage or 
interest, established herseif as a ht^vounte in public 
estimation, thought (with the advice of hoi craving 
family) that she might venture on a half bcyiefit. 
even in huge Old Drury. The partaker in the benefit 
w'as Miss Stephens, (afterwards Mrs. J. Smith.) 
who was an elder sister of the since celebrated vo- 
calist Miss Catharine Stephens, the present Coun- 
tess Dowager of Essex ; to whom, afterwards, Mrs. 
Coutts was extremely generous and partial. 

The play selected for this benefit, on the 1st June, 
17 ^ 
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1803, was, “A Bold .Stroke for a Husband,” thus 
cast : — • * 

Don Julio - • - ifr. Russell. 

Don Caesaf - - Mr. Cherry. 

Don Carlos « - - - Mr. Barrymore. 

Don Vincentio - -e - Mr. {Jollins. 

Donna Victoria • • • * Miss De Camp. 

Niniiette • • - Mrs. Harlowe. 

and 

Donna Ohvia ... Miss Mellon. 

After the play, « 'The Soldier Tired,** i^nd several other songs, 
tiy Miss Stephens ; 

Followed by the “ Scotch Girl , 

Concluding with 

LODOISKA. 

» 

Before this year, Miss Mellon’s friends were few, 
and her cii’cle of acquaintance so limited, that she 
could only anticipate a loss if she had attempted to 
take a shaic in the house. She generally had, 
therefore, what is termed “ a ticket night that is 
to say, she sold tickets to her friends* one half of the 
amount of which she gave to the manager, and ic- 
tained the other herself. Her joint benefit house 
was very well filled. 

On the 20th September, Irish Johnstone made his 
first appearance at Drury Lane, as Charles Aleriov. 
Ilf the “ Mjjrriaajfj Promise,” Miss Mellon playing 
Mari/ Woadhind; and it is really curious to observe, 
at thgit period, what trifling characters the best per- 
foriners theiight it their dut^ to take, if called on to 
do so, as may be seen in the following farce, a re- 
\ival of old ingredients.^ 

TIIF IRISHMAN IN LONDON. 

Mr. FrcAt .... Cherry. 

Edward .... Bannister, jiin. 

Captain Seymour • • - Holland. 

Coloqney .... Bartley. 
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Murtwh Delaney • • * • J. Johnstone. 

Caroline - - * - • - Mrs. Sankey. 

Gubba - ^ . - - .» Miss Tyrer. 

Louisa .... Miss Mellon. 

All these performers are novi* dead, excepting 
Messrs. Holland and Ba?tley, and the wife of Mr. 
Liston, then Miss Tyrer. 

On the 4lh of October, the “ Rivals” was per- 
formed. Of Lydia fjanguish the Tme Briton says, 

“ Miss Mellon displayed strong smarks or improve- 
ment in this character ; there was always spirit in 
her acting, and there is now more polish in her 
style.” The Post remarks, “ Miss Mellon, in Lydia, 
IS entitled to no cornmorb praise. She has much of 
the naivete and giddy cunning of Mrs. Jordan, with 
grace and simplicity spontaneously imparted by her 
own nature and judgment The approbation she 
was flattered with was not inferior to her merits.” 
The comedy was repeated very frequently until the 
holidays. 

On the 3d ol January, 1804. Miss ISlellon played 
Aleihea to Mrs. Jordan’s Miss Peggy : and the Morn- 
ing Post says, “ Miss Mellon, who in many respects 
most happily imitates Mrs. Jordan, drew, next after 
the latter, the greatest share of aitentiftn and ap- 
plause. Her manner is full of sweetnet<s, simplicity, 
and refinement.” 

Celia, in “ As you Like it,” which she played on * 
the 7th of January, tlie Dramatic Magazine criti- 
cises thus: — “ Miss Mellon evinced all the tender- 
ness and anxiety of friend;ship which characterises 
a sensible heart, and seems admirably qualified for 
the natural delineation of such characters.*’ 

Her principal parts during this spring were. 
Cherry, Lady Constant, Lydia Languish, Aleihea, 
Dorcas, and Miss Prue, 
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In speaking of the quantity of white paint used by 
English actresses, in comparison to what the French 
employ, Miss Me'^lon said, the latter tshowed their 
superior knowledge of stage *ei!ect ; for what was 
gained in cumpleiion by paint,* was lost in expres- 
sion. • , 

Hence, many of our comic actresses, whose faces, 
off the stage, have the charm of varying expression, 
totally lose that advantage where it is most required ,* 
and this because thty choose to act behind a mask 
of white paint. 

Miss Mellon said, she spoke from experibnce ; for 
when first she appeared in London, the theatre 
seemed so immense, and the distant audience looked 
so dark and dingy, that she thought her own bru- 
nette complexion would be proportionably deepened 
to a mulatto tint ; and forgetting that the chief re- 
^ commendation of her face was its lively expression, 

* she at first put on a coating of white powder, so as 
to resemble a simpering doll ; until wounded vanity 
soon convinced her of her error. 

In one of her first London engagements, the 
envied character of Lydia Languish was yielded 
to her endeavours ; and as she had taken the ut- 
most pains ’with the study,” so as to play her very 
best, she resolved that no negligence of toilette 
should mar her suitable appearance. 

' It was evident that the representative of Lydia 
Languish^ the lovely, young* sentimentalist, should 
heighten all her natural advantages, and hide defi- 
ciencies, in order to do jystice to Captain Absolute’s 
taste. Accordingly, Miss Mellon, while sweeping 
the tram of her (Iress before the glass to see that it 
folded gracefully, was resolved that her skin should 
emulate the white satin near it : for, like all bru- 
nettes, the first requisite for beauty, in her estima- 
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tion, was the possessioli of a tair, transparent com- 
plexion. , • 

Sending her mother, therefore, to. borrow Sir 
Anthony’s hair-powdfer box and jpowder-puft’, she 
enveloped i^er face, neck, «nd arms, in such a white 
coating as woulcl have rivalled the faces of her 
friends the Staifordshire millers; over this came 
rouge in proportion, like the red currant jelly on a 
shape of blanc-mapgc; until she scarcely looked 
human in her attempt to attain extra loveliness. 

Thus aivaycd, after a few more sweepings of her 
train, and shakings of the powder-puff, she descend- 
ed, and went through one^ or two acts, no one hav- 
ing had the good nature to tell her now completely 
she was disfigured ; and as to herself, every time 
she looked at her alabaster reflection in the glass, 
she was additionally delighted, to think that although 
the old king had sent a warning to Mrs. Siddons 
never to wear* white paint, the present was quite a, 
diflerent case — Lydia Languish and Lady Mac- 
heih ! 

At the end of the second act, Suett, who was to 
play in the afterpiece, called the ** Embarkation,” 
and had been witnessing the comedy front, the house, 
“en amateur,” came round to talk, over Ifie first ptfrt 
of it. 

Going up to Miss Mellon, to whom he always 
told her faults, and gave friendly professional scold- 
ings, he exclaimed, “ Why, Peggy, child, what 
a fright you have made yourself! your little nose, 
glaring w ith w'hite, looks bro’ader than it is long ; and 
as for your fat cheeks, they look like two of your 
landlady's muffins. How dare you put on *so much 
while paint, eh ?” 

Miss Mellon was quite indignant that he had ac- 
cused her of a crime which she had not committed ; 
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SO she replied, (making ^ distinction without a dif- 
ference,) “ I never wore while paint in my life, 
sir; and to*/iight I merely^ put on a little white 
powder.'* ^ * 

“ Well done, *Peggy !”, Suett replied ^ “ both are 
meant to humbug, so the matter’s &qual ; shall I tell 
you for what you are suited with that quantity of 
white and red ? Just let me lengthen the corners of 
your mouth upwards, and then you will be ready to 
act as clown in thft pantomime. 

She was very angry, and gathered up her satin 
train to depart to her own room, her friend calling 
to her, “ Go and wash your pretty face, Peggy ; go 
and wash your nice, brown, merry face.” 

Too wise even in her anger, not to take some 
opinions bdsides her own, she applied to the dresser, 
who had not witnessed the hair powder addition. 
This experienced dame sided completely with the 
pld actor ; and Miss Mellon, finding herself in the 
minority, wisely determined not to take the “ pow- 
der as before.” 

Mahomet insists upon all the faithful performing 
daily ablutions, forgetting that half their days may 
be spent in a desert, where the means of doing so 
nra not to ne procjared ; thus making whole caravans 
cheat their Conscience by pouring sand over them- 
selves, pretending to fancy it is water. In like 
manner. Miss Mellon’s eccentric old friend desired 
her to wash the pmoder from her face ; forgetting 
that, in all probability, it would decline coming off 
In fact, so it proved : she had put on such a quan- 
tity, that, on tbe application of water, it formed itself 
into “ veVmicelli,” whose little rolls adhered past all 
management to her face. Most heartily did she then 
W'ish she could see her unappreciated brown com- 
plexion looking no darker than usual ; or else, that 
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she could restore the w4iite powder to its late mask- 
like appearancp. But this was impossible, from the 
moisture of the unde^tlayer: however, by dint of 
great exertion, she, and the symi^athising dresser, 
removed thp most promin^t portions, and applied a 
little fresh carmine ; so she was ready when called, 
and with smarting red cheeks had to go through the 
concluding and best scenes. 

When the play yvhs ended, the old actor came 
up, and peering into her face s^id, “ Why, Peggy, 
my child, you look as if you had been mixing your 
landlady’s mufHns now,* and the paste had fallen 
all over your face. But^you bear ^ scolding very 
well, Peggy; and you’ve played your character 
very well also. Now, go home and eat some muf- 
fins, and remember my maxim, that "those who 
chiefiy please by arch expression and manner, 
should never act behind a mask of white paint; 
or, as you cull it, only a ViiUo jwu'derf Peggy, 
child !”t 

* Mr. Silcock, with whom she lodged in Little Russell Street, 
was a painter and glazier. His wife kept there a little shop, 
and sold milk and mufHns. 

f Why Suett changed her name from Harriot to, Peggy none 
but himself could tell : but these unmeanini' changes are not Un- 
common in the theatrical world, I understand. ' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Love and courtship— unlucky termination — New friend — Mr. 
and Mrs. Entwisle remove to Cheltenham — Joint benefit at 
Drury Lane— Visits Cheltenham— Anecdote— <Story about 
"gfreen peas!** 

About this tftnc, Miss Mellon formed a romantic 
attachment, which must have had a powerful in> 
fluence ovew her mind ; for ihe remembrance of the 
disnppointment evidently closed her heart ever 
afterwards against a similar feeling. 

A gentleman, named Barry, refiently arrived 
Irom the West Indies, possessing considerable ad- 
vantages of appearance and manner, had been in- 
troduced to her, and had paid her attention for 
some time. 

Mrs. Entwisle, finding that Harriot was not in- 
se4?sible to*his proflered regard, was much incensed 
that all her tiare tind ambitious schemes should ter- 
minate in her daughter’s marriage with one of their 
own tank. , • 

The lover had to undergo a serious ordeal from 
the considerate matron, as to “ his means of support- 
ing Harriot, whose prospects he would destroy in 
taking her off the stage.” But he was firm under 
the examination, and answered readily as to his 
family connexions and expectations, mentioning a 
lady of good projierty (known to them) as his aunt, 
to whrfm he was heir. 
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Foiled in the hope af interrupting the course of 
true love, Mr^ Entwisle was obliged *to let it Oow 
in the path so inferior ato what she ha^ projected ; 
at least, she had no Excuse fot positively putting a 
stop to the bright current « but it had to chafe and 
fret round the ot)stacIes she constantly flung in its 
career. 

She still maintained her careful surveiUance in 
protecting her dai]gfiter while from home ; and, in 
the parties of pleasure toVauxhSlKand places with- 
in their Aieans of reaching, she always enacted 
Chaperon. When these had been proposed and 
arranged by the lover, the fltfuj woman often 
would suddenly refuse to go, assigning as the rea- 
son one of those headaches (or temper spasms) 
which ladies summon so easily, and •Mr. Barry 
would be dismissed for the day. Poor Miss Mellon 
would have to sit at home in her holiday costume, • 
disappointed shid'^mortifled, and listen to long histor 
ries of the trouble which mothers took for their un- 
grateful daughters* amusement and interest. Mrs. 
Entwisle always concluded with descriptions of ill- 
ness, (contradicted by her full, rosy countenance,) 
and lamentations that, in her old age, she; should not 
have a carriage like other ladies whose childven 
were on the stage. 

All this was sufficiently annoying to the hasty- • 
tempered object of her lecture, whose vexation 
generally gave way in tears. But the final pro- 
ceeding of Mrs. Entwisle was to assault the cha- 
racter of the man who interfered with her ambi- 
tious prospects ; and there was scarcely any thing 
too bad to affix on Mr. Barry during his absence. 

The most placid female heart will not endure an 
attack on the object of its affections in absence ; the 
most timid mind vvill then summon an unsuspected 

VOL. I. IS 
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energy, in repelling the i'gtlling fire;” and it will 
not be supposed iidiat the easily-excited Miss Mellon 
calmly suflefed these attack^; to pass unheeded or 
unanswered. ^ * 

The discomfort of su^h scenes it were needless 
to describe, where a violent, determined woman 
chose perpetually to counteract the first attachment 
of her warm-hearted child, w'hose freshness of heart 
endowed«its object with every* perfection that could 
be conceived. * 

Miss Mellon had often endured temporary vio- 
lence, nay, actual cruelty, from her mother, who 
would soon afterwards become as wildly indul- 
gent ; but, in this instance, where the ruling pas- 
sion of her nature was crossed by her daughter’s 
romantic Attachment, her former alternations of 
good and bad temper seemed to have settled per- 
manently into the latter. Under these circum- 
stances, Miss Mellon thought her hean't must break: 
when, fortunately, she discovered that invaluable 
resource for an overcharged young heart, a confi- 
dante! At the house of one of her benefit pa- 
trons, she had, some time previously, been intro- 
duced to ,a very beautiful girl ; and they conv 
mmeed that degree of intimacy in which young 
women delight, extending to the mutual loan of 
I books^ music, or patterns, as excuses for morning 
gossip : a pastime in which Miss Mellon loved to 
indulge. 

It happened that, during the height of her mo- 
ther's displeasure against Mr. Barry, Miss Mellon’s 
new friend called to pass the morning with her ; and, 
as they stood at the window together, the individual 
who occupied Miss Mellon’s thoughts passed, and 
bowed to her friend. 

On inquiry, it appeared that he was a very in- 
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timate acquaintance of* thf lEfttcr and her family; 
a recommendation for them wi^h Miss Mellon 
beyond any otAer that could have been advanced 
at the time. Miss Mellon, with all *a woman’s 
infatuation for the tastes of one sh6 loved, at once 
resolved that “ hi^ friend should be friend, and 
she would have none other.” From that time her 
regard was fixed on the young lady ; and from 
the trifle of a passir^g bow, arose an at^chment 
which led to these* young women living together 
thirteen y^ars, without the interval of a week’s se- 
paration ! 

All the long-suppressed griefs were gradually 
unfolded to her new frifind ; and •the history of 
her attachment confided, without the name the 
party ; but the little arts women emplify to hear 
that name pronounced by others which may not 
be uttered by themselves, are so palpable to all 
except the infatuated speaker, that a (‘onstant corn-, 
panion can scarcely gremain in ignorance on the 
subject. 

In the mean time, the banished lover, w'ho 
vainly sought an opportunity of meeting Miss Mel- 
lon wiihout the maternal guardianship, was fearful 
of losing the fair object of his affections; and be 
ventured on the rash experiment of semfing a letter 
to he**, which reached her hands unseen and un- , 
suspected. • , * 

This letter contained the usual protestations, the 
perusal of which, for the first time, creates a mo- 
mentary paradise in the untried mind ; until it is 
startled*, in the course of time, by receiving similar 
words f» om another,and another; and theonce-duped 
heart suspects bitterly that none among them could 
have been genuine. Miss Mellon had but just 
opened this illumined pagf in the book of life, and 
as yet had not iurned to its reverse. 
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Mr. Barry proposed immediate marriage, 
and that she slmuld leave the stage, as his means 
were amply sulncient, through an allowance given 
him by his opulent aunt, to support them in private 
life ; and after the decease of his relative, their for- 
tune would be considerable. His* evil genius must 
have dictated, and watched over the delivery of, 
this letter, for it was fatal to the plan it was in- 
tended ^o effect. Miss Mellon, enchanted with its 
contents, was bewildered as to a suitable reply; 
and her new confidante, just then com^g in, was 
admitted to the secret, which she knew mready, — 
viz., the name of the gentlemen ; his proposal was 
also confided ft) her. • 

To this her friend raised no objection, beyond 
Mr. Barry being considered totally without pro- 
perty. Miss M^lon refuted this by the story ot the 
rich aunt, to whom he was heir ; and that, even at 
the present time, the allowance sh^ made to him 
was sufficient to admit of, his bride leaving the 
stage ; in confirmation she showed the letter. 

It is needless to dwell on this circumstance be- 
yond stating that the whole story was a fabrication 
'as to the aunt, that lady being, in reality, aunt to 
Miss Mellon’s new confidante, and merely an ac- 
quaintanoc*of Mr. Barry, who was a person of no 
property ' His attachment, therefore, to the hand- 
somfe Mis-g Mellon,. was no| without interested mo- 
tives ; for he must have calculated on her remain- 
ing on the stage, and exerting her talents for their 
mutual support. « 

Miss Meilon had been too well inured to poverty 
and privation in her youth to dread encountering 
a moderate degree of it for one in whom her af- 
fections centered. The vision of a cottage omee 
had tnany times floated in her imagination, as 
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bein^ delightful even those who could com- 
mand splendo^ir; therefore, had JMr. Barry can- 
didly stated himself tc^ be “ a bankrupt in all save 
love,” her romantic heart would have rejoiced in 
devoting itself to his interests. But he hud mis- 
taken her character; as worldly men frequently 
cannot understand the generous, unsophisticated 
natures they are judging by the world’s rules, and 
thus deceive them§efves by over clcveracss. By 
not venturing on what he deeifted the “ rash ex- 
periment”#of telling her the truth, she was lost to 
him for ever. She hated any thing like deceit, 
and all her life considered mystery and evil to be 
nearly synonymoii'^, even in the common inter- 
course of society. Bui when she detected a pre- 
meditated deception towards her in bne whom 
she considered perfection, her proud nature re- 
solved to sacrifice him, cost what it might to her 
heart. He received a decisive refusal, and they, 
never met again. Miss Mellon lell town for a 
provincial engagement. With cruel kindness her 
friends united in persuading her that she had not 
been the object of a real attachment, thus adding 
an unnecessary pang — the most cruel tp a proud 
w'oman — that she had bcstovvcjd her aHecti^ms 
vvhcic they w'crc unrequited. Wnen she returned 
to London she learned that the gentlomnn had em- ■ 
barked for the West Tr/dies, and within a short time 
he died there. 

This circumstance apparently seared her heart 
against risking that “ fatal dream again for all 
w ho knew her unite in saying she never afterwards 
showed the least preference for any one oT her ad- 
mirers. 

The disappointment of her aflections did not ren- 
der her unjust or capricious in friendship. The’ young 
* 18 * 
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lady who was first lilced'fof her friend’s sake was 
now regarded for her own. Every ^act that kind- 
ness could suggest was la^shed on her by Miss 
Mellon, who cou|d not bear her absence, and whose 
affection being in one Instance thrown back on it- 
self, seemed to have acquired more depth for those 
in whom she trusted. 

The regard between these two amiable young 
women was so great, that Mr!).Entwisle*s violence 
was passed over unheeded by the stranger, for the 
sake of her daughter’s society, and she now began 
to look on their house almost like her own home. 

About this dme, Mr. Entwisle being no longer 
engaged in the orchestra* in Drury Lane, and no- 
thing else offering in London, thought he would try 
his fortune *in the sale of music at one of the water- 
ing-places. Mrs. Entwisle was of course to accom- 
pany him ; and Miss Mellon, who remained attached 
40 the theatre, was to have her young friend to live 
altogether with her, in Little •Russell Street. This 
arrangement was very desirable for the sake of 
peace, the two young women living quietly together, 
visiting Mrs. Entwisle whenever the theatre was 
closed, and not seeing enough of her to renew for- 
mer painful scenes ; while Mr. and Mrs. Entwisle 
followed their own pursuits without the check which 
• the superiority of Miss Mellon and her friend must 
have imposed. • 

They went to Cheltenham in March, and opened 
a music shop in the High Street, letting the upper 
part of the house furnislfed. 

Miss Mellon took a joint benefit with Mr. Barry- 
more on* the 24th of May in this year, by which 
both parties realised a considerable sum. The play 
selected was « First Love.” It was cast thus : — 
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Lord Sensitire • • »> * - - Wroughton 

Sir Miles Mowbray - - - Dowton 

Frederick - - - - Barrymore 

Bluster - • • « > • • Si^tt 

Sabina Rosni . o . . . . Mrs. Jordan 

I.adyRuby - - . -• Miss Mellon. 

This was succeeded by “ The True Lover’s 
Knot,” and the “ Gentle Shepherd.” 

When the Drury Lane season terminated, at the 
end of June, Miss ^ellon went immediately to stay 
with her mother in Cheltenhain ; and in order to 
render tlfis duty not incompatible with her profes* 
sion, she accepted the ofler of the manager of the 
Cheltenham theatre to ^perform jfiere for a few 
nights. The engagement, which was for five nights 
and a benefit, was a very good one, and the benefit 
produced a considerable sum. ' 

Here again she had an opportunity of playing the 
parts of Miss Farren and Mrs. Jordan, which she * 
had understiAiied so carefully. On July 3d, she 
played Letilia Hardg, in the “ Belle’s Stratagem 
and JVc//, in the Devil to Pay.” On the 5th, Miss 
Peggy ^ in the “ Country Girl and Maria, in “ The 
Citizen.” On the 7th, Miss Dorillon, in “ Wives as 
they Were,” with Cotoslip. On the lOlb, Amanthis, 
in “ The Child of Nature,” y/\\h Jloxalona ; and on 
the 12lh, Miss Mellon took her benefit as Widtno 
Cheerly, in “ The Soldier’s Daughter and Nell, ii> 

“ The Devil to Pay.”* * 

In order, probably, to enhance the value of her 
appearance. Miss Mellon would only engage her- 
self for this short time, after which she made an- 
other tour to Liverpool, and reaped a golden har- 
vest. 

It seems to be a singular fact, that wherever she 
performed in the provinces, although not a first-rate 
actress, she always secured the largest 'benefits. 
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There was a general fteliag in her favour, from her 
unaffected good-gature, cheerfulness,^ industry, and 
the probity of her nature, whjeh seemed to lead the 
inhabitants of each place to give their best support. 
It IS quite astonishing, in^hesc parsimonious days, 
to hear of the sums of money sent to her benefits 
by families who had known her from youth ; and 
she never returned to London without some hundreds 
of pound% collected by her pr(^incial engagements 
and benefits. •' * 

Cheltenham had proved so profitable ti^iat Mrs. 
Entwislc advised her return, and to try the experi- 
ment of another benefit. Accordingly, in Septem- 
ber, she re-engdged herseff for three nights there, 
performing on the Oth, Miss Peggy^ with M's. Kiiiy^ 
in “ High Ufe and on the 8th, her favourite, Ro- 
salindy in “ As you Like It,” with Lady Contest^ in 
• the “ Wedding Day.” 

, A great patroness of hers w'as tlierc — the late 
Viscountess Templetown, the •amiable Lady Mary 
Montague, daughter of the Earl of Sandwich. 
When Miss Mellon’s second benefit was announced. 
Lady Templetown bespoke the pieces,* and men- 
tioned her ^oUgee so efleclually among the distin- 
guiftlicd visiters at Cheltenham, that the second 
benefit cxceeCicd tlie first. 

. On the 15th Sejitembcr Miss Mellon was again 
perforfhing «‘it Drury Lane.* The inhabitants of 
Cheltenham v\ho recollect the parties, were greatly 

impressed by the extraordinary affection subsisting 

• 

* The playbills are still extant, at Mr. Sheiiton’s, Cheltenham. 

“ Septembet lllh, 1804. Under the patrona;^ of Lady Tem- 
pletown, for the benefit of Miss Mellon. *• 'I'he Child of Na- 
ture,'* ^manthis. Miss Mellon ; with ** Lovers* Quarrels," Jadn- 
thOf Miss Mellon. To conclude witli " The Midnight Hour," 
FlorOf Mi& Mellon. , 
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between Mrs. Entwisle and .her daughter. Every 
substantial comfort, everjr trifling ornament for her 
house, was sent in profusion ; %very article for 
which the former coerld find a use, or expressed a 
wish, was procured instantly by her attached child : 
and this aflectipn extended to her stepfather also, 
whose tastes were considered in every way by Miss 
Mellon, in gratitude for his early kindness. He had 
a severe fit of illness while she was there, and the 
aflectionate solicitude, care, an(j[ anxiety she evinced 
until his recovery, could not have been greater had 
she been* his daughter ; impressing every one with 
a conviction of her warmtn of feeling, and the ex- 
cellence of her disposition. , 

Another object on whom she delighted to lavish 
her aflection was the young lady who^resided with 
her. Miss Mellon would never enter into any 
amusement that her friend did not partake; and in 
her own very extravagant toilette she not only* 
presented heV companion with equally expensive 
materials, but even ib the most trifling articles she 
always purchased two precisely alike, that both 
might appear in them together. 

From this uniformity of dress they were generally 
mistaken for sisters, although Miss Mellon’s friend 
had the advantage in personal beaut)> ' 

The Duchess of Devonshire used to quote the 
dustman’s compliment to her eyes as the njost fla^ 
tering one she ever i^ceived. Miss Mellon used to 
^ay the only civil speech made to her, which was 
worth remembering, was^ from two old men selling 
vegetables in Co vent-garden as she and her friend 
passed “There’s a pair of sisters,” sgid one ob- 
server ; “ the tallest one a king might marry.” Miss 
Mellon felt quite envious of her friend’s success; 
until the second man of cabbages exclaimed, “ Yes, 
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SO he might ; but as for the d^rk-eyed one, I would 
marry her myself which he evidently thought the 
higher lot ! • • 

When Mrs# Eritwisle visited London, on the disa- 
greeable errand of borrowing tno money which her 
daughter might have sa^d from • a benefit or a 
country engagement, she always began in a most 
peevish and irritable mood. This arose, perhaps, 
from the consciousness that shg was doing wrong 
towards Iter daughter ; as self-dissatisfaction fre- 
quently seeks a pretext to find fault with an object 
whom conscience suggests has been ill-used. 

On one of these unpleasant oceasirms m Little 
Russell Street, Civly in the 5'ear 1801, Miss Mellon 
was unable to give the sum demanded. The old 
theme of h§r small salary was then made the 
channel of various reproaches, and the success of 
other young debutantes was forcibly contrasted with 
•the cast of parts assigned to Miss Meljon ; — just as 
if’ the latter, the principal parly concerned, could 
not be alive to mortification without having it pointed 
out to her. Mrs. tlntwisle then entered into a self- 
laudatory account of all she had done for her 
daughter; including dramatic instructions which 
would have* made any one else a second Mrs. 
Siddbns; but,, unfortunately, her daughter “was a 
block, a stupid, giggling thing, satisfied at being tied 
down tf) comedy and fVirty shillings a-week for the 
rest of her dtarnalic life.” 

Then followed accounts of her own sufferings 
and privations, when her fpeble health and delicate 
appetite (she v'as a model of robust health and 
strength) required to be sustained by the luxuries of 
the table. “ Any other woman,” she would remark, 
“ who had brought up a child with such care, would 
have bean rewarded by seeing her at the head of 
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ho.’ profession, and at1hc*iop of the list of high sa- 
laries. This jvould enable her tft keep a carriage 
for her kind mother, and to secure delicacies for her 
declining years. But^a spiritless, n)uddling creature, 
content io laugh and livG*on forty shillings a-week, 
could never have the means, if she had the will, of 
being kind to any body.” 

The hasty Miss Mellon was not likely to endure 
these goading refvoachcs in silence; llxjrefore a 
clash of v\ arnj tempers ensued, in which every mu- 
tual grievfahcc was recapitulated. 

Mrs. Entvvisle wound up her list by saying, that 
“the poverty of her daughter not, allowing of ni- 
ceties for her mother’s failing appetite, must cause 
the death of the latter, which would Jic at Miss 
Mellon’s door, because she did not sudy and strive 
to advance in her profession.’’ 

“Suppose even J were rich, rnolhoi, what could 
you fimey fhtpiirod Miss Mellon. 

“ You I, now what I‘*should like, you careless un- 
feeling creature; my only fancy is for some ham 
and green peas.” 

“Green peas in winter, mother! Why, Queen 
Charlotte herself has not green peas now.” 

“ She docs not want them, perhaps, .syo much a's I 
do ; but leave the room, ITarriof, for you have worn 
out my spirits with your ingratitude.” • 

As her sitting apartrfient in those dayS was limit- 
ed to the singular number, she had no where else 
in the house to go, when ejected from that one little 
room ; for it was Sunday morning, and the good old 
rnuflin seller below had just set out to church, leaving 
the shop and back parlour in total darkness. 

Miss Mellon therefore put on her poke-bonnet and 
cloak, and resolved to take a walk until her miothcr’s 
“ delicate nerves” had subsided to a reasonable state 
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of quiescence. For this purpose she crossed Covent 
Garden Market ;^he church bells had. ceased tolling, 
and the green-grocers were hastily closing their 
shops, when, just between the'last two shutters of a 
window, she espied what she l^d considered a 
luxury beyond Queen Charlotte’s reach — a pint of 
green peas. 

Here, then, was the object of her mother’s longing 
within her reach'; /ind could she hesitate because a 
hasty word had passed between them ? 

The shutters were now closed, and the shopman 
gone in ; but she tapped at the door, and stated her 
errand. The qian regretted extremely, but it was 
now during the forbidden hours, and he dare not 
incur the penalty. She urged that no one would be 
aware of the matter, but themselves; that it was to 
gratify the fancy of a poor invalid ; and, at last, 
(she had been ready to cry before,) the force of her 
•own eloquence brought down a shovifer of her tears 
to aid the persuasion. 

The man of peas could not withstand such an 
appeal; the half door was opened to admit Miss 
Mellon, and then closed altogether; a candle brought 
from the inner room, and the coveted vegetables 
wSre placect on tke counter. 

As they looked to be about a sixpennyworth in 
' the ordinary season, she made up her mind to pay 
six or eight times that amchmt for the rarity, and 
asked the price. It was half-a-guinea. 

She considered, for a moment, that her lodging 
and other expenses of la*st week were to he paid out 
of the sqlary which she had received late the pre- 
ceding evening. It was but a moment’s pause, 
however ; the forty shillings were untouched in her 
purse,, and the object of her mother’s fancy was 
before her ; so she paid the sum, an^ tripped away 
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with her prize, onei of t)/e happiest beings in 
London. , 

Re-entering' the hopse gently, by means of a 
latch-key, she unfastened the windows of the ground- 
floor apartment, preparec^^the fire, and put down the 
peas to boil, with some ham, which was in the 
house. 

When her landlady came home from church she 
chid the young actress for such unsuitablp occupa- 
tion, instead of waiting for het return, when she 
would have attended to the culinary preparations. 
But Miss Mellon would not relinquish her post. She 
had resolved that the “delicacies” should be pre- 
pared by her own hands ;'and when^hey were ready 
she placed them in a close-covered dish, as a little 
surprise for the violent parent who had* treated her 
so harshly. 

The wondering Mrs. Silcock, who was let thus , 
far into the s'lcret, was to carry up the dinner;, and 
to leave the door open, so that Miss Mellon might 
enjoy hearing her mothcr^s exclamations of surprise 
before she entered the apartment. 

Accordingly, the neat little table was laid for two 
persons; the dishes placed on the table before the 
sullen inhabitant of the room, who wa'«’ angry with 
herself for having been unreasbnabrti ; therefore, 
longing to find just cause of anger against some^ 
other person, she drow' near with a diwt-ofttented 
countenance, — Miss Mellon watching for the effect 
of her little surprise through a crevice of the door. 
But when the covers wrere removed, and Mrs. 
Entwisle found that all her harshness had not been 
able to banish her daughter’s good nature,'ins»ead of 
uttering the expected exclamation of pleasure, she 
threw herself on her knees, called every blessing on 
the head of her daughter, pourcrl forifi a terrent of 
VOL. I. ’ 10 
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self-accusation, and cdlIed.oik Heaven to punish her 
unnatural wickcdpess towards an angel ! The over- 
excited daughter, who was listening th her in agony, 
interrupted th*e penitent’s appeal by falling insensible 
into the room. * ^ 

By the time she was restored, Mfs. Entwisle had 
calmed herself down from her passionate contrition, 
and these two warm-hearted but high-tempered 
beings ha^ one of those soothiK^ and perfect recon- 
ciliations which artf only known to those of hasty, 
but forgiving, temperaments. « 
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Tlieutricals continued — Histoiy of the “Honeymoon” — Seces- 
sion of Mrs. Jordan — Succeeds to her character§~Benefit — 
Green-room — Obtain!i the office of pvstmaster for Entwisle — 
House at Cheltenham— Master of the ceremonies — Benefit at 
' Cheltenhlim — Mr. Coutts — First acquaintance with Miss Mel- 
lon — I’he purse of “ luck money.*’ 

The next year, 1804,* Miss MeJlon played Lady^ 
Ruhy^ in “First Love.” The part had been originally 
sustained by Miss Farrcn, and, subsequently to Miss 
Mellon's assumption of it, was transferred" to Miss 
Duncan ; but at the close of the year she had an , 
original part,JV/y, in the “Land we I^ive In.” • , 
Miss Duncan’s appearance and Mrs. H. Johnston's 
engagement kept Miss Mellon comparatively idle. 
Her services were principally called for in “The 
Apprentice,” “ Mock Doctor,” “ Irishman in Lon- 
don,” and “ Honest Thieves.” She had likewise at- 
tained a standing in the theatre tiial madeothc 
management tenacious how they sc*nt to her in 
emergencies, as heretofore; and the consequence 
was, that what was meant as kindness^ or fbrbear- 
ance actually militated against her popularity. An 
actress seldo*m seen becomes speedily unappreciated. 
Fortunately, about this tinfe, a comedy, which to the 
present day has maintained its place upon the stage, 
was sent to the theatre. * 

The fate of that clever, but certainly not very 
original play, “ The Honeymoon,” has been made 
the subject of much cavilling against “ the* powers 
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that were*’ in our tw*o greait theatres. It was re- 
jected both at Coyent Garden and at Drury Lane. 

The responsibility of success or failure of a play 
rests as much upon the managtr as the author, and 
the most experienced of cither class cannot decide 
on the probable success of a drama*until it has \v ith- 
stood the test of public opinion or faction. There- 
fore it is not matter of surprise that the former should 
pause era they produced a ftomedy, the plot of 
which w'as pal'paijl^ borrowed from “ Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife,” from “Taming thet Shrew,” 
and “ Twelfth Night,” every one of the situations in 
which had been often on the stage before, whilst 
many of the Speeches were paraphrased from 
Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and others. 

Wroughtdn’s interference prevented the piece 
from being returned, upon the following ground :* — 
. He could not deny the justice of the remarks made 
upon the “ Honeymoon but he urged that a mixed 
audience were not so likely* as tfiemsclves, the 
manager and actor, to detect a plagiarist. “ It is 
effective though it is not new ; besides,” said he, 
“ we can cast it so well.” 

If the literary argument had no effect, a strong 
cast would ‘always sway a manager — it was ac- 
cepted. Wr6ughton read it in the green-room. 
Bannister was undecided as to its success; Miss 

* t 

* The fate ot its autlior was certainly a hard one. After 
vainly stilviiifif for years to have a piece performed, he heard 
of the acceptance of this whe||i consumption had nearly com- 
pleted I'.s ravages on his constitution. Part of the inscription 
on a tablet to his memory at Cork tells the story of his melan- 
choly death-^<' Sacred to the memory of John Tobin, Esq., of 
Lincoln's Inn, whose remains are deposited under the adjacent 
turf. He died at sea, near the entrance of this harbour, in the 
month of December, 1804, on his passage to a milder climate, 
in search of better health. Aged 35.'* 
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Mellon, Elliston, and Miss Duncan, voted f<)r it ; 
but most of flio othef persons present shook their 
heads, and said, it* would not do but, as often 
happens in such cases, it jvas triumphantly success- 
ful. Mrs. Jorddn, on reading the part of Volanle^ 
declared she had no objection to act it ; but when 
she read the play, she found Juliana too good ; if 
she played the latter, which she might have done, 
then Volanic woufd have beeif too powerful; she 
therefore^ determined not to act in the piece at all, 
and she was the more strengthened in this resolution 
as Miss Duncan had just obtained great success, and 
was likely to become *a dangerous rival. Mrs. 
.Tordan did not play for some weeks in consequence, 
but returned to the theatre to take her benefit. 

Mrs. Jordan’s secession materially injured the cast 
in the estimation of the managers; but some one . 
having proposed Miss Mellon, the sugirestion was 
warmly seconded by Bannister, and the part, equally 
to her surprise and pleasure, was sent to her house. 

It was one most peculiarly suited for her, and no 
one since has been able to produce any thing like the 
effect she communicated to it. 

From the 31st Jan. 1805, when it vras brought 
out, it kept her continually before tife public, for 
many seasons in the most favourable light.* A fine* 
coloured engraving of»her in this character, ^fter a 
portrait by Sir Wm. Beccliy, was brought out, and 

sold rapidly; and tin's season she ventured, upon the 

.» 

• Of “ TIic Honeymoon” and Fblanle, by Mi-ss Mellon, TAr 
WeeJdy Messengrr a&ys, *'Miss Mellon has one of the* best female 
characters ; we except not Miss Duncan’s ; there is more arch- 
ness and comic spriglitliness in the part, and it was admirably 
adapted to her talents” The Morning Post writes, “The 
character of Fblante is most aptly suited to Miss Mellon’s lively 
acting, and we nSver saw her to more advanU^^e.” 

19* 
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strength of her popularity, to take a benefit on her 
own account. She was not jiermittdil by the rules 
of the theatre *to play the Hone^vnoon, but took on the 
21st May, 1805, f&r her 6rst benefit alone in London, 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, playing Mrs. Ford 
herself. 

As the history of the painting above alluded to, 
and from ,which an engraved portrait was taken, is 
somewhat curious, ue subjoin thb account as given 
by Sir Wrn. Beechy himsel!. , 

An individual, whose daughter was much patro- 
nised by Miss Mellon, was employed by Sir William 
to furnish for histnfant daughters some of those back- 
boards and collars, which keep little heads upright 
while puzzling over their lessons ; and the value of 
these ^ articles, which were delivered at different 
, times, amounted to about fifteen pounds. On being 
(}sked for the account, however, the ipan hesitateu, 
and hinted something of wishing for a picture in ex- 
change; and Sir Wm. Beechy having always patro- 
nised him, said, he would paint him any portrait he 
would select. The individual being too happy at 
procuring a sixty-guinea picture on such easy terms, 
begged it diight be the likeness of his daughter’s 
kind friend, Miss*Mellon, as Vdante; which was 
^accordingly done, and the picture given to him. 

In the cqurse of a few years this person was in 
prison, without any pecuniary means; from which 
distress he had no hope of extrication through the 
assistance of her whoirr he had attacked through 
the press, and calumniated past forgiveness. A 
young ph:tu re-dealer, who pitied the extremity of 
distress to w'hich the wretched man had reduced 
himself, suggested the possibility of (the now) Mrs. 
Coutts b^ing the portrait,, if it came through other 
hands. The prisoner seized on the idea, consulting 
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Sir William Beechy as to what |^e should demand 
for it; fne latter advised them to name merely the 
sixty guineas whiclu would have c&st if ordered. 
The picture-dealer had n^t the m'bney, and Sir Wil- 
liam advanced it to him, which saved the bondage- 
maker from starvation. 

When Mrs. Coutts returned to town, the portrait 
was oflered to her by the picture-dealer, but as she 
had already four others by the^ame excellent artist, 
(and the^ dared not mention the ungrateful person 
for whom it was intended as a charitable relief,) she 
declined the offer. Here, then, was the picture, 
originally given away* by the painter, and now 
bought back again with his money. At length, when 
Mrs. Cvoutts understood the case, she »purchascd it. 
The picture-dealer charged her seventy guineas. 

Some years afterwards, the same person being in, 
some extra strait, wrote to his patron and supporiqr, 
Sir Wm. Beechy, lliat “ the latter had behaved in- 
famously to him, in advancing only sixty guineas 
for a picture which he had immediately resold to 
Mrs. (.>)ults for one thousand guineas; and that 
unless he sent the applicant fifty pounds he should 
be shown up all over England thruugi^ the pr«ss !*’ 

This letter of ungrateful falsehood, *ol course met 
no answer ; and in a short time another came ig- 
creasiiig the threat, hut lowering the glternltitive to 
thirty pounds. This was also treated silently; and 
a third came, lowering even to twenty pounds. A 
similar fate attended the whole. The writer died, 
reduced by his bad conduct to the most wretched 
position, and leaving his memoir in MS.* The por- 
tion relating to his former patron was sent for Sir 
William’s perusal; and then .he found the undying 
enmity and falsehood of the lost man hard perpe- 
tuated the ciflumny about the 1000/. The memoirs. 
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however, were kiv)wn to be false, and the author’s 
character so notorious, that qp publisher would un- 
dertake them.* • 

But to return. *Miss Mf lion’s success in Volante 
having been greater than that of ’any other per- 
former in the piece, laised her so high in public 
estimation, that every one now was endeavouring to 
hint “ they had long before made the discovery of 
Miss Mellon’s brilH^it talents, beauty, and wit.” 

Her benefit during the height of this excitement 
was crowned with extraordinary success. It was 
quite a point among theatrical amateurs to scud a 
handsome tribute of their 'admiration for Volante, 
in exchange for a ticket; and the ci-devant poor 
little pla^XT-girl now found herself mistress of con- 
siderable savings from her professional engage- 
,ments. 

. She had also become a person of consideration 
in the green-room — a sun round which the fashiona- 
ble planets were happy to revolve. Every one was 
delighted to oblige “ the Volante and ten minutes 
conversation with her was considered distinction 
for the evening. 

Acnong those who had the power as well as the 
inclination to be of service to her was Colonel Mac 
Mahon, at that time continually with the prince. 
Discovering* at once his amiable character. Miss 
Mellon had candidly told him that although the 
emoluments of her profession sufficed for her own 
w'ants, she was deeply afnxious to secure for her 
mother some provision against her old age ; and the 
feeling apj^eared to him so creditable, that he pro- 
mised his influence when she could point out where 
it would be useful. 

Every thing seeined to .take place just as she 
wished, the situation of •post-master just 'then became 
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vacant at Cheltenhamf and Miss Mellon (who per- 
haps had the credit of flirting at jhe moment with 
those around her in thp green-room) urged Mr. En- 
tw'isle’s cause so siacerely, that the situation was 
given to him through the solicitations of his grateful 
step-daughter. * 

She was the joyful messenger of her own good 
news* and never was any thing so happy as the 
family meeting. ^ * , 

Those who remember Cheftenham some thirty 
years ago will be well aware how inferior it then 
was, in point of extent and fashion, to its present 
condition; although “coming events” had already 
“ cast their shadows before,” and die influx of visi- 
ters each year increased. 

Mrs. Entwislc’s keen perception did'not slumber 
respecting this change ; and, as she was constantly 
studying how to advance the fortunes of her family,, 
she formed a plan by which they might benoftt 
greatly by the incrcc^sing fashion of (’hcitenham. 

At that time there were but few liouses at the 
part of the town called Cambray; although, from 
its open situation, these were eagerly sought by 
visiters during the season. Mrs. Entwisle’s plan, 
therefore, was that Miss Mellon should embark every 
shilling of her benefit money in the 'building of a 
house there ; which, being let furnished, would returg 
an interest of at least fifty per cent, ion the sum 
embarked. 

Miss Mellon, who had not shaken off her leading- 
strings about pecuniary ndatters, agreed to this pro- 
ject. A yiiece of ground at (\aml)ray was obtained, 
a “ ieas(.»nablc” builder undertook the corftract, and 
the wh<']e of her savings were set apart for the 
completion of this house. They did not, how^ever, 
amount to the requisite sum ; but in a small gossiping 
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town it was soon kndwn thnt “Miss Mellon was 
building, by her ssivings, a house for the benefit of 
her mother and the motive \yas so unostentatiously 
good, that various tradesmen cuppiied requisite ar- 
ticles, and promised to w^it for payment until the 
house made some return to its youn/| owner. 

There must have been something unusually win- 
ning and genuine in the disposition and manner of 
Miss Mclj^jn ; for it would be tedious to enumerate 
the number of instarK:es in which ‘the money-making 
minds of tradespeople seemed to take a higher tone 
of generosity in her favour; and as she was always 
punctual to the hour in repaying their obligations — 
for which she e\^*r afterwards evinced the warmest 
sense of gratitude — they were (as they deserved to 
be) gainers ♦‘in more ways than self-approval, for 
performing a charitable action. 

, The actress b^ care and frugality w'as now owner 
Qf«>a house, which, on its completion, was imme- 
diately taken for the season, akan excellent rent for 
those days, enabling Miss Mellon partially to pay 
her friendly creditors. Mrs. Entwisle rejoiced in 
her own forethought, and talked of a future range 
of houses ; thinking perhaps, of a whole street ! 

One circumstance they had overlooked, as many 
wiser amate&r-builders have done in their plans; 
pamely, that although the unoccupied ground op- 
posite fheir bouse left, at this period, an uninterrupted 
view from their window, a time might come when 
that “ non-interference” would cease, and a building 
might start up to impede their prospects in every 
sense. 

Such t^as the case with Miss Mellon’s specula- 
tion, — the success of which attracted a host of 
imitators ; and the piece of ground directly facing 
her hoifse was immediately purchased for building 
on by Mr. King, the master of the ceremonies. 
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An official of such importance in a small town, 
who had the arbitrary power to vecommend or dis- 
suade fashionable strsyigcrs respecting the different 
tradespeople, was soon enabled to, complete his op- 
position house, and by ^e next season Mrs. En- 
twisle found that Mr. Ring’s new, staring building, 
intercepted the view from her house, and injured the 
letting of the latter exceedingly. 

One resort alu;a3rs followed her trcAibles — an 
appeal to her daughter; and th^ present application 
was, tha^ Miss Mellon should come down again to 
('hcltenham to perform, and have a benefit, so as to 
counterbalance the injt^ry received by Mrs. En- 
twisle through the means of th^ master of the 
ceremonies. 

Mrs. Entwisle, by her frank, lively manner, and 
love of gossip, was very popular among the tniddle 
classes; so that, with her innate skill, she had 
always the power of “ making good her owm stor\^ 
to a large majority,* who, in their turn, spread the 
story further; and, therefore, w'hen she detailed 
how “ hardly the master of ceremonies had behaved 
to the dutiful child, who had relinquished every shil- 
ling of her earnings for her mother’s support,” there 
were few residents in Cheltcnhan\ who did not Rear 
of, and sympathise in, the tale. 

Miss Mellon accordingly came down to gather a* 
golden harvest from •such well-prepared ground. 
Her female friend of course accompanied her; and 
when these two handsome and lady-like young 
women, guarded by the ’’Argus parent, Mrs. En- 
twisle, went round to request patronage, jt may be 
supposed that few were inclined to refuse them. In 
short. Miss Mellon’s benefit was such a dazzling 
triumph over the mortified master of cere/nonies, 
that it is said he never forgave it. 
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At that time there* was, Qmong the visiters at 
Cheltenham, an elderly invalid gentleman, who did 
not join in society, but passed many hours daily 
taking exercise ip thc Long Walk. Mrs. Entwisle 
soon discovered from hin^i dropped by his servant 
to the lodging-people, who, howevd^*, did not know 
his name, that ** his master, notwithstanding his 
penurious appearance, was considered one of the 
richest people in London; but that he was very 
unhappy in conseqd^nce of thinking that his wife, 
also advanced in years, was going out of ber mind, 
which preyed on his spirits so much that he had 
been ill, and was now trving Cheltenham for a 
change.” * 

Her immediate reflection was, that the richest 
gentleman in London might take a box at the 
theatre for the benefit night, though he were ever 
* so sad ; and this idea was communicated to her 
daughter. A respectful note of solicitation to that 
effect was given to tlic attendant at the pump-room 
a few days before the performance, to present to 
“ the remarkable-looking old gentleman but as 
no answer was returned, the three females decided 
that “the qioping, thin, old creature was too full 
of fiis own troubjps to care about those of other 
people.” * 

«• On j,he day but one affer sending their note Miss 
Mellon anc^ her friend w'eres sauntering very early 
in the Long Walk, when they were overtaken by 
the old gentleman. 

Ho introduced himselPto Miss Mellon, whom he 
said he Ijnew by sight in Drury Lane green-room, 
to apologise for not having sooner answered the 
application, for which he accounted by a great 
pressurp of London correspondence ; but he trusted 
his silence had been considered an assent to patro- 
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nising her laudabfe, filial efTdrts, of which he had 
heard admirable accounts at evqry turn in Chel- 
tenham. • ^ 

The young ladies tendered their best thanks and 
brightest smiles; their ne^^ friencf mentioned that 
he had had the {Pleasure that morning of sending to 
the post-office his answer respecting the box ; and 
after a conversation of some length they separated, 
mutually pleased. • • 

On hastening home, they fouffd Mrs. Enlwisle in 
ecstasies.^ There is no knowing what grand visions 
had been conjured up in her wild brain; but the 
tangible circumstance was, that she held in her 
hand an open letter from the old gentleman, “ the 
richest person in London,” who had enclosed five 
guineas for a box, wdiicli be desired shodid be kept 
for Mr. Coutts ! Mr. Coutts ! — the Mr. Coutts ! — 
well might the servant hint that his master was 
“the richest person in London;” a man whose, 
name was a proverb of wealth even in country 
towns. Thus Mrs. Entwisle raved, wondering at 
her husband’s stupidity, that when any one had 
called for letters for Mr. Coutts, he had not directly 
guessed he was the thin old gentleman, and told her 
so ! But the young friends defended Mr. Entwisle, 
by exclaiming,against the idea of any oftc supposing 
that the ^reai Mr. Coutts, who managed the royal* 
family, and commanded every thing he liked,”could 
be an old, pallid, sickly, thin gentleman, in a shabby 
coat and brown scratch wdg. 

Peace was soon restored, as Mrs. Entwisle was 
in a sunny humour after the day’s adventure. The 
new acquaintance met generally in their eJlrly pro- 
menade in the Long VValk ; and when the day of 
the benefit performance arrived, Mr. Coutts paid 
Miss Mellon the compliment of promising to occupy 

VOL. r. * 20 
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the box, although he *had oi»Iy taken it to patronise 
her, without inteading to go. 

As a ma^k of Miss Mellon’s strdhg superstition 
regarding good Juck, may oe given the following 
pendant to the foregoing /acts : — 

The money sent by Mr. CoAtts for the box 
chanced to be the largest sum in gold she had ever 
yet received from any one individual. In the en- 
velope which enclosed it he*had commended her 
industry, good re|)Utatioo, and* perseverance, and 
concluded by saying, he trusted she would find that 
his trifling present would prove to be “ luck-mmey'' 
In her enthusiastic manner she instantly declared 
that nothing should ever tempt her to part with 
these her “first five golden guineas,” which, sent 
with such kind wishes, were sure to bring her good 
fortune. They happened to be guineas just fresh 
from the mint *; ana she put the bright coins apart 
.in a separate purse, often showing «them to those 
who knew the circumstances; and she frequently 
endured temporary privations rather than change 
any portion of her “ lucky money,” the only thing 
she was ever known to refuse to her mother’s 
rapacity. 

On the Jay of^her marriage with Mr. Coutts she 
produced the well-worn purse, with its glittering 
. contents, and twelve years afterwards its faded 
glories were again shown <o a bridal party when 
she became a duchess. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

* 

Season of 1805-6 : crlti*que on a play %hich did not appear — 
“The School for Friends** — Master Betty— Charles Lamb 
and “ Ml* H.*' — Destruction of both the royal houses by 
fire — Sir John Duckworth: hu taste fi*r Melons and pasuon 
for pigs — The Mock Doctir**— Mrs. Entwisle a promoter 
of Mr. Coutts's marriage wth her daughter — Mr. Coutts’s 
worsted stockings — Mr. Coutts mistaken for a man in distress. 

• 

At the opening of Drury Lane theatre for the 
season, commencing September 20th, 1805, Miss 
Mellon presented herself on the scene of her for- 
mer successesln the character of Volanie, in “ TRe* 
Honeymoon,” and wafe greeted with three distinct 
rounds of applause on her entrance u|>on the stage. 
Bannister, Elliston, and Miss Duncan, received a 
similar compliment.*' 

On the revival of the “Constant Cfc)m>le” f^th 
October. 1805), she was the Avgilica.^ The piece 
had been announced for the 5th, and on the 7th a 
flaming critique appeared, abusing a performance* 
that had not taken pljfce, for which the* actors so 
abused brought an action, and recovered damans. 

A new comedy, by Miss, Chambers, called “The 
School for Friends,” was produced on the 10th of 
December, the character of Lucy^ a merry, waiting 
woman, having been allotted to Miss Mellon. The 
play was voted dull, not surviving many nights ; and 

* Morning Posit Sept. 31, 1805. 
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the representative of Itucy hnd the credit of saving 
it from sudden eondemnation. The chief point in 
the piece w§s the tendr 'sse Daw, a rigid 

Quaker, to the gpy laughing, waiting woman. The 
passion being mutual, wi^frks the marvellous change 
of altering Lucy into a Quali4ircss,‘and, at the finale, 
she suddenly appeared in the prim costume of the 
Friends. This plain, s'mple diess became her ex- 
ceedingly ; and prelMv out, “ Yea, verily, 

he hath convert ?d*hie,'’ rhe seldom fr iled to bear 
away the final applause. “ The Senoo’ for Friends” 
was repeated on the 1st, 3d, 7th, 9th, 15lh, and 20th 
of January, 1800. 

Miss Mellon’S career during the rest of the sea- 
son was as triumphant as her warmest friends could 
have wishefi, and ought certainly to have satisfied 
the extravagant expc'^’tations of her sanguine mo- 
‘hcr. The managemer* ''f Drury Lane seem to 
.have CO iside^ed he" a towe of stiength for in 
all the newspaper advertisements her name was 
the only one mentioned, as performing in the va- 
rious picr“es ^or which she was announced. Up to 
the 17lh of May the onlv evont deserving record 
was her appearance in ” Miss in her Teens,” Mas- 
tci^ Betty, ih yojjpg Roscius, performing Captain 
Dias', to her*jlfJss Biddy Miss Mellon did not take 
• u benefit this season. 

During vhis year (1806) an artist made a drawing 
of her in ihe character of the Comic Muse., which 
was soon afterwards engraved and published. 

This plate is pronoUrfeed by her contemporaries 
to have been an unusually good likeness. Strange 
to say, considering the line of acting of the subject, 
and the character in which she is represented, that 
the expression of the face is pensive ; that of her 
eyes amounting almost to sadness. This shade of 
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melancholy will be foubd to pervade all her earlier 
portraits, except that by Sir William Beechy, of her 
as the laughing Mrs. Ford. It appears to be one 
of the principal chaifges eflected by the course of 
time, that her exj)ression iatterly was more joyous 
than sad. 

The costume of this personification of the Comic 
Muse is much more decorous than artists would 
bestow on her in liberal d^ys ; the rdbes hav- 
ing sleeves iialf way down to the elbow, and the 
drapery being fastened high and close round the 
shoulders. Such, hovvevef, was the taste of those 
days, (more refined than /lassie ;) and the decorum 
of the dress was so great that the* costume of the 
Muse occasioned Miss Mellon t«> feel une^asiness, lest 
the painter’s selection might be supposed to have 
been her dictation. 

Mrs. Entwisle alst), who used to show her extent 
of atfection by»proportionable scoldings to as objecJi,* 
gave poor Harriot u*most severe lecture on ‘ her 
stupid folly, and tli’e painter’s imprudence, in pre- 
senting the public with such an improper picture.” 

When the late Charles Lamb\i farce, called “Mr. 
H. was produced, he cast his own jiiecp, and Miss 
Mellon was the heroine, and EIIisV)n the hero ; tint 
alas ! (Tobin alone excepted.) it was her fate to 
deal with a most unfortunate sei of authors; even* 
men of established reputation, such as l^.ewis and 
Lamb, managed to fail in the pieces in which it was 
her misfortune to essay. 

In 1807,(’herry added another to this melancholy 
list ; in his “ Day in London” she had a grjod part, 
but the piece only lived three nights. 

On November 1st, 1807, H. Siddons produced a 
weak plav, entitled “ Time’s a Telltale,” in, which 
20 * 
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she sustained the character df Lady Delmar. This 
play was, like itsT precursors, unsucc^sful. 

fn 1808 she had another original part, and Mrs. 
Jordan, Dowton,# Matthews, ahd J. Johnstone, were 
also in the piece ; yet de^)ite this {phalanx of talent, 
the farce went the way of all condemned dramas. 

A dreadful fire took place on the 20th Septem- 
ber of the following year, by which Covent Garden 
Theatre ‘was burn^ down, witb a number of the 
adjacent houses; and a great many lives were lost. 
Miss Mellon, who was a great coward respecting 
Ore, was almost out of har senses at the proximity 
of the flames ti^ her housk in Little Russell Street. 
But when a report arrived that several walls had 
fallen in apd buried a number of poor creatures, 
her whole anxiety was for their rescue from their 
dreadful sufferings, if still alive. Accordingly, with 
her usual promptitude, she took every measure to 
^fd the great cause of humanity. •* 

The compiler of these volTimes, on the evening 
after the fire, when returning home from school un- 
der charge of one of her father’s servants, begged 
hard to be taken to see the ruins. The crowd 
wa^ alarming ; and the servant carried her as near 
as was pra^.ticabie ; which was to the theatrical 
bookseller’s shop, nearly opposite, which is still kept 
•there.. 

Many ^^orkmen were engaged in digging out the 
bodies of the unfortunate persons who were buried 
under the ruins ; and they worked by torch-light at 
their sad occupation. 

At the dour of the bookseller’s shop was placed 
a large barrel of ale, ordered by Miss Mellon, from 
which the labourers were supplied by her directions. 
In tha drawing-room window above stood Miss 
Mellon herself, all anxiety, earnesjily urging the 
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men to proceed, and •offering five pounds for each 
of those were brought oflt nlivc, and two 

pounds for each bodpof the hapless creatures who 
perished. * 

She was dressed in a-iblue satin pelisse, looking 
lovely in her anxiety ; and each time she appeared 
at the window she was received with animated 
cheers by the crowd, who seemed ready to worship 
her. . * 

While remaining there, eight individuals were ex- 
humated, and Miss Mellon distributed her rewards ; 
but life was extinct in r A, and they were carried to 
St. Paul’s churchyard/ Co vent ^Garden. Many 
theatrical persons were in the room with Miss 
Mellon while engaged in her laudable exertions. 
Surely this instance deserves a record here, as it 
will have one hereafter ' 

This was followed the succeeding year by the de-* 
struction of the rival house. On Friday,'the 24>h 
February, 1809, (Lent,) Drury Lane Theatre was 
burnt to* the ground. A fire had been left in the 
upper coffee-room at four in the aflernoon, and 
there being no performance, all the servants were 
out of that part of the theatre : it is sjupposed that 
it ignited and caught the wood- work. ^ At eleven at 
night it was discovered that the tlioatrc was in 
flames; which, at three o’clock, were nejjrly ex- 
tinguished. Jn that Short space of time, a theatre 
that had cost 129,000/., and was not then com- 
pleted, was reduced to one huge mass of ashes and 
rubbish. 

After a few night’s performance at jhe Opera 
House, the Chamberlain consented to the company’s 
using the Lyceum. The defection of Elliston, Mrs. 
Jordan and others, threatened to prove igjurious; 
but Mrs. Ed^in was engaged, and, during the run 
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of her attractiony Miss Mellen was in a degree 
shelved. • 

At this theatre she had another unfoWunate origi- 
nal pan, in a peculiarly short-lived farce, entitled 
“ Sharpset.*' r 

In the vacation of 1809, Miss Mdllon proceeded 
to Plymouth, and her success at that theatre was 
very great. The following anecdote she used to 
relate, wac the subject of much , pleasantry at the 
time : — * 

“ The eccentric Sir John Duckworth was post- 
admiral at that time at PUmouth, and he devoted 
his leisure hours most imp^nially between his two 
hobbies — the cuithre of fruit and the improvement 
of pigs. The former w'as the origin of the single 
pun recorded'of him ; small enough most certainly, 
but repeated then, in Plymouth, with the due respect 
•for ‘ the port-admiral’s jest.’ A numerous party 
were invited to a dejeuner at the admiral’s house, to 
admire the produce of his garden, and Miss Mellon 
had accompanied one of the officer’s wives by the 
host’s request, who, with the first Lady Duckworth, 
always patronised her and theatricals generally. As 
may be supposed, however, the handsome London 
actrdbs was a greater magnet for the younger offi- 
cers than the bontents of the fruit dishes; and the 
admiral’s vanity was wounded. When the party 
broke up, he*observed that the •midshipman who had 
been her most assiduous beau was secreting a small 
pine-apple; and, guessing it would be an offering of 
gallantry to the attractivef actress, he asked what 
was to f)ecomc' of it? The saucy young culprit re- 
plied, * Sir, our melancholy mess are inclined to pine' 
The admiral stuttered out, ‘ While you, 1 perceive, 
only pine for Mellon !' and taking away the ‘ apple 
of discora,’ presented it himself to the London 
belle.” 
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In those days, {tie officers bsed to tell a story with 
reference to Sir John Duckvvortji’s porcine fancy 
while afloat for he ,kept as many pigs on board 
as he did on shore ; land used to barter them with 
the ward-room or midsijipmen’s ‘ mess, who wei»e 
not so well proi^ided with fresh provisions. 

One day, after having eflccted one of these good 
bargains, on returning to his cabin he heard a 
dreadful screaming* above, and, running ^on deck, 
he learnt that a pig had jumped* overboard : the ship 
was going at an immense rate past Spithead, in a 
heavy sea, but in an ago ly he stuttered to the first 
lieutenant, Back the y»fds, back the yards; lower 
a boat, there’s a pig overboard ; rAy pig — pig — pig 
— will be drowned !” One of the little middies, who 
had anticipated a feast from their rectinl bargain, 
most humbly observed, in a sad tone, so as to be 
overheard, “ It is our pig — our poor, little, new pig !” . 
“ What — wh-^t !” stammered Sir John Duckwortjij 
** their pig — their pig: keep on your course, Mr. 

, we must •not risk — risk — risk men’s lives 

for a pig, poor thing ; they can buy another !” 

On the 14th October, 1811, Miss Mellon pltwed 
JMrs. Jaundice, in a farce called “ The Green Mon- 
ster.” The piece, by Pocock, was a'^poor alfoir ; 
but her performance was justly bxtolfcd ; the part, 
in fact, was the original of Mrs. Simpson, in “ Simj^- 
son and Co.” « , • 

This season she was much praised in a chamber- 
maid of the old .school, Viletia in “ She Would and 
She Would Not;” and as the piece was played 
pretty frequently for the sake of Mrs. Davison, {nfie 
Miss Duncan,) "Miss Mellon was again often before 
the public. 

The part about this time in which she still kept 
her great hold upon public favour was Diircas, in 
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** The Mock Doctor,” Vhichthas 'been before men- 
tioned as one ofjier best characters. The piece 
rests entirely^ upon the characters of Gregory and 
Dorcas ; and those two, as the 3 itewere then sustained, 
kept up the popularity of |his farce (from Moiiere) 
for many seasons : the characters afe few, and thus 


cast: 

MOCK DOCTOR. , 

Sir Jasper - - - - ^ , Mr. Madclocks 

Leander - T’ - - - Mr. J. Wallack 

Gregory Mr. .Bannister 

Dorcas - • • - a ’ * Miss Mellon. 


From the period of theVirst introduction of Mr. 
Coutts to Miss Mbllon at Cheltenham, a constant and 
friendly intercourse was kept up between them in 
London. Hiere is little reason to doubt that this 
friendship was promoted by the scheming Mrs. 
« Entwisle, by every expedient she could devise. 

.. The strict limits of biography, perhaps, should be 
confined to merely narrating ruch events as have 
reached the author, without any comment or suppo- 
sition as to motives, — which can hardly ever be 
given without a chance of offending parties con- 
nected by relationship with the subject of remark. 

The present instance is, however, an isolated 
case ; for Mr8. Entwisle (the only relation of Miss 
Mellon ever known) died long before her daughter ; 
and there hfing no descendants on whom a com- 
ment might reflect, there is a singularly open field 
for the candid biographer, who need not fear a 
chance of wounding others in freely expressing 
opinions. 

On this principle, then, we will give here our 
ideas regarding the conduct of Mrs. Entwisle and 
her dauAter, towards Mr. Coutts. 

NumTOrs of their warm advocates assert, that 
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they had no idea^of Coiitts becoming attached 
to and marrying Miss Mellon ; that they merely 
sought to take advantage of a weak and rich old 
man's patronage as IpSg as it would Idst. 

From this opinion we d^er totally. Let it be re- 
membered how«ambitious Mrs. Entwislc was, how 
unceasingly Avatchful to advance her child's position 
in the world, how careful (even r>stentatiously so) 
regarding her daughter's moral conduct, never let- 
ting her be out aldbo, even when in humble life ; so 
that she might bring with her a thoroughly good 
reputation. In addition i.o her ambition, Mrs. £n- 
twisle was selfish, and imrdinateiy fond of money. 
Hence, she had prevented her daughter from mar- 
rying through atlbction, because the former would 
derive no improvement in situation by it. She was 
clever, artful, and scheming, like the generality of 
the Irish peasantry ,* and, considering all the quali- ^ 
ties together,^we have little hesitation in expressipe * 
an opinion that, from this first introduction to the old 
banker^ she had marked him for her daughter’s hus~ 
band. 

We see and hear of such plans daily in the higher 
circles, where the system is for young innocent 
girls to try and barter their hands fc/r rank «and 
wealtlh no matter how revoItin|^ the* possessor of 
those advantages may be; and in these nefarioug 
schemes we know thi^ jewelled matrogs Icaid the 
most incessant aid to their beauteous daughters, by 
plots to “ take in” any one they mark down as fair 
game. . 

Why not, then, an humble edition of Almack’s 
practices in Mrs. Entwisle and Miss Mdllon ? A 
legal gentleman, long in the busy world, has assured 
the writer that there existed a bond between Mr. 
Coutts and Miss Mellon, that if she would "remain 
unmarried while his invalid wife survived, he would 
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marry her whenever his hand was free to offer. Of 
this we know nothing beyond the assertion. 

It is well known that agreements had existed in 
the case of Miss Farren anii ><3thcr females of her 
profession, highly respected in private life after- 
wards ; and in our own times the engagement of 
the much- esteemed Miss Stephens, which has been 
protracted to so late a period, has been no secret. 

On thfijr return to London • the conduct of Mr. 
(/outts shows cleari/^ that he intended to place Miss 
Mellon at the head of his house : for one of his ear- 
liest proceedings was to\present her to his three 
daughterSf the Marchiones^ of Bute, the Countess of 
Guilford, and liady Burdett. From the time of 
Mr. Coutt’s first acquaintance with Miss Mellon, 
until his wife’s death, these three irreproachable 
ladies were on the most sister-like habits of intimacy 
with Miss Mellon. They were at her house in Lit- 
^Ift Russell Street continually, the shopkeepers there 
recollecting their wonder at s/^ch grand carriages 
waiting for hours at so poor a place. They used to 
meet their father there by appointment, or call to 
take him home. These ladies were married to men 
of the world, and had daughters grown up; there- 
foroi' there was every reason why they should have 
looked with rigid"^ scrutiny at the stranger whom 
they invited to their houses, and at whose house they 
allowed their children to stayer, They used frequently 
to make parties to lunch with Miss Mellon. The 
Marquis and Marchioness of Bute, with Lord Dudley 
Stuart and his sister. Lady Frances Sandon, did so 
several times ; and, what is more marked. Miss Mel- 
lon was ^at their country seat, Petersham, near 
Richmond. In one of her bed-rooms in Henrietta 
Street there were four pretty little white beds, which 
were dbeupied by four of Sir Francis Burdett’s 
daughters when staying with Miss Mellon. 
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Miss Mellon’s manner towards Mr. Coutts, which 
was totally different to her careless style, was 
doubtless the*result qf her mother’s .tutorage, and 
certainly was politic 4n the extreme. It was steady 
and lespeclful, like a daughter, perfectly free from 
any levity, (cvefl-y one who knew the parties stale 
this,) and, to» prove her respect, no office was too 
humble; for instance — she never allowed a servant 
to open the door wht$n he knocked, but eiliier went 
down herself, or requested thb young lady living 
with hereto do so. 

From her steady demifanour, she was generally 
considered by her friend^i to be an unacknowledged 
daughter of Mr. Coutfa ; and frofla the friendship 
shown to her by his daughters, they had possibly 
formed a similar conclusion. 

As for Mr. (/ouits himself, he was exactly the 
sort of person, and in exactly the position to fall in 
with Mrs. Ewtwisle’s schemes. He was eccentric-*^ 
and very shrewd in#worldly matters, but open to 
being won by •• a sDft word,” as the royal brothers, 
and many needy dandies of the peerage knew. 
Then there was a strong vein of romance — high- 
flown romance — beneath all this shrewdness ; also a 
great love of witty society, and mpre especially lhat 
of the green-room. * 

His |)Osilion, notwithstanding his wealth, wa» 
lonely in the extreme *as regards a doiri^stic circle 
of uflection ; for his daughters had been long mar- 
ried, and his poor wife, through the infliction of the 
Almighty hand, was not tsompanionable, or even 
sensible of his presence. 

It will be readily seen what a chance there was 
for the wheedling Irishwoman and her respectful 
daughter, when they received a visit from t^e soli- 
tary millionaire, and devoted themselves to pre- 
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paring all the triflirfg comforts'* vtrhich servants 
would not do of themselves, and their master (en> 
grossed in business) forgot y> order.* In time, he 
regularly took his luncheon in Little Russell Street 
at two, and if his family panted to see him they 
knew where to go. * 

As an instance how the richest maM in London 
was neglected by the lazy menials over whom there 
was no fg/nale inspection, may«be mentioned a cir- 
cumstance which IVfti Coults himself used to relate 
with great mirth, and which the friends of JVlrs. £n- 
twisle heard from her vaid lips also. 

Mr. Coutts was cornpljfcning to her one day of 
the extreme nuiiibness he telt in his arms, and also 
that he was scarcely able to endure the pain of 
walking, although ordered to do so daily, for the 
benefit of his failing health. 

She naturally suggested that his sleeves might be 
Jioo tight, and his shoes and stocking!? might not fit 
him comfortably ; but added, ^in her good-natured 
Irish way, “ sir, if you will do ‘me the honour of 
putting one of your flannel waistcoats and a pair of 
your stockings into your pocket to-morrow, and 
bring them here at luncheon-time, perhaps I can 
sugj^'est sonde chapge to relieve your sufferings.” 

The next day accordingly “ the rich man” brought 
ihe samples of his wardrobe, and even Mrs. En- 
twisle,"witfe all her respectful policy, could scarcely 
avoid laughing outright. The waistcoat had been 
worn, patched, and washed so often that it had 
shrunk into a little yellow hard thing, quite incapa- 
ble of elasticity, like a washed glove. The worsted 
stockings were equally harsh from frequent wash- 
ing, and had been darned in lumps over and over 
again, until it was no wonder the poor old gentle- 
man wlas pained by walking in them. 

Mrs. Entwisle requested two days" for considera- 
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tion how to alte# they[i, and ‘she improved her time 
so well, that at the end of that period she produced 
a dozen of iwwly-made flannel waistcoats and also 
of new stockings. , • • 

When the old gentleman saw them he laughed 
heartily, and said, “ I pi^test, ma’am, you have un- 
derstood admirably the complaint in my wardrobe, 
and 1 really believe, if it had not been for your 
kindness in thinking for me, I am so busy that I 
could not have thought for m;*Telf ; so I sITouId have 
continued hide-bound to my last days !’* 

He used to talk of tl)is accession to his comfort 
repeatedly, just like a poor man for whom she 
might have made them in charit 3 ii 

We do not give the anecdote as any thing very 
elegant, but it is strongly characteristio of the lonely 
position in which he was placed, and the watchful 
care for his comfort which our Irish politician was^ 
ready to show or suggest. 

Mr. Coutts was a remarkably sliabby dresser; 
however ; so that«tl?e fault docs not rest entirely on 
those who had charge of his wardrobe. He was a 
tall, thin, spare figure, and his clothes, always ill- 
fitting, bore that appearance of being “ rubbed at 
the seams” which reveals the “ business ooal’W an 
office. He was often mistaken for ao indigent per- 
son, and used to enjoy the mistake of all things. 
The following is one of many instance^:—* 

Mr. Coutts, from his too strict attention to the 
bank, felt his appetite diminished ; and, in order to 
afford him a little exeroise, his physician ordered 
him to walk daily after the bank closed to a che- 
mists, who resided at some distance from fhe Strand, 
to have some tonic preparation made up. So quiet 
and unassuming was he in his manners, that he always 
made way for every one who came whil^ he was 
at the shop, so that they might be served before 
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ilim ; and, with his fair,*' delic£(je countenance, spare 
frame, and very simple dress, no strangers guessed 
that they were pushing aside the opuleKl Mr. Coutts. 
A kind-hearted, liberal man, a%erchant — who used 
to quit his counting-house about the same time that 
Mr. Coutts left the bank, and who had chanced to 
be in the chemist’s shop two or three trmes at the 
hour when the latter came there — had remarked 
him, and, from his retiring, gentle appearance •and 
actions, concluded Ir.t was a reduced gentleman, 
whose mind was superior to his means. Accord- 
ingly, this charitable merchant resolved to adminis- 
ter to the necessities of the shrinking, modest indi- 
vidual ; and, one day> having sealed up a sum of 
money for that purpose, he went to the chemist’s 
shop, where he remained a length of time, waiting 
anxiously for the appearance of the latter, — who, 
however, on that day did not come for the tonic, 
>J;ieing probably too much engaged in distributing 
thousands. 

The stranger being at length tired of wailing, and 
feeling ashamed of occupying a place in the shop 
so long, told the chemist how* the absence of the 
pale, indigent, elderly gentleman had prevented his 
intended donation. 

The chemist in' amazement said : “ And you 
really meant to offer pecuniary aid to that person, 
sir ? Have you no idea who fee is ?” 

“ None,” said the other ; “ but I conclude he is 
some gentlemanly man, in distressed, or, at least, 
reduced circumstances.” 

” You shall judge, sir, as to his circumstances : 
— that unassuming, quiet individual is Thomas 
Coutts.” 


END or VOL. 1. 






